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1987, January-March Chad-Libya war, with victories for Habré 


,, August Chad forces briefly take Aozou Strip, 
— cannot hold it 


1990, 1 December Habré overthrown; Idriss Déby takes over 
| Transition to democracy promised 


1993, 15 January—7 April Sovereign National Conference meets 
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Introduction 


. “dark periods” and “strange places” where the 
state arises or disappears, or continues to reproduce 
itself in a gray area between emergence and disap- 


pearance. Such strange places are the rule. 
—Alain Joxe, Voyage aux sources de la guerre 


HE ISSUES OF state creation and disintegration have been placed 
Ton the ' of world politics by a) events. First i is » the collapse 










w States, many of them eked by ethnic strife and civil wars 
Wg intensity. Second is the tragedy of Yugoslavia, once hailed as 
el of “communism with a human face,” in which, for nearly forty 
ersity of national groups coexisted peacefully despite their 
ns. They are made all the more urgent by the pressures 
1pon other states that, until recently, seemed securely estab- 
id Turkey, India and Sri Lanka, to name but a few—then 


its constituent states. eS cis statesmen 
eae although there is no longer a global 
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strategic context that readily explains them. Public opinion is moved by 
the violence and suffering that accompany both the effort to hold statec 
together, or to complete their creation, and the process of their disinte- 
gration. The United Nations is stretched to the limit in its peacekeepin g 
role. But the age-old dilemma confronts all those with the means to re- 
spond to the tragedy that is unfolding before them: to intervene or not 
to intervene, whether for the sake of world order and the balance of 
power or to defend humanitarian values. 

In such a time, one needs no excuse to invite reflection upon a coun- 
try like Chad, which has lived suspended between creation and de- 
struction for most of its three or so decades, and which has been the 
object of intervention from many quarters. 

Political analysts with more important countries to study and more 
pressing problems to resolve in the more hopeful areas of the globe 
might be forgiven for taking little interest in Chad in the 1970s and 
1980s." Neither its internal conflicts nor the foreign interventions they 
provoked seemed to have a significant impact on the international sys- 
tem. Desperately poor and locked in perpetual strife, Chad was not of 
much consequence in the strategic competition of the great powers. At 

the highest estimate one more theater of Libyan mischief making in the 
Sahel, Chad was aberrant, marginal, a fictive state at a time when other 
states, whatever their weaknesses, generally seemed permanent, even 
in an Africa marked by economic and political failure. Chad’s domestic 
political evolution seemed a model of failure with little to teach the 
world. i 
As civil conflict and bloody dissolution threatened to engulf an ever 
increasing number of states in the 1980s—with Angola, Burundi, Ethi- 
opia, Liberia, Mozambique, Rwanda, Somalia, Sudan, and South Africa 
all in the grip of bloody strife—Chad appeared to have been a harbin- 
ger of troubles to come on a continent doomed to marginality and fail- 
ure.? Until quite recently, such problems might have appeared to be the 
particular burden of “weak African states,” which many regard as ar- 
tificial if not improbable and absurd. Elsewhere matters seemed more 
settled. 

Chad's conflicted history finds echo in the Bosnian crisis: ethnic and 
religious mobilization and more than a hint of wardlordism. Afghant- 
stan, “liberated” from Communist rule, has succumbed to armed fac- 
tionalism and warlordism readily dubbed “tribalism,” as it was in 
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Chad. Surat Huseyni of Azerbaijan and Zviad Gamzakhurdia of Geor- 
gia would also, no doubt, have found kindred spirits in Chad. 

The lesson has been brought home again, very forcefully, that states 
are not typically permanent arrangements. Rather, as the quotation 
from Alain Joxe at the head of this chapter indicates, many are in the 
gray area between their emergence as states and their complete disin- 
tegration.’ A long period dominated by the danger of cataclysmic inter- 
state conflict seems to be yielding to one marked by the proliferation of 
devastating internal wars that attract international invervention of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Emergency military intervention to save lives, to put an end to op- 
pression, or to save a state from external subversion attracts a measure 
of sympathy even when the intervenor may be inspired by self-serving 
motives as well as humanitarianism. When matters get seriously out of 
hand in a small country, particularly when there is bloody strife or 
gross abuse of human rights, it is tempting to look to international in- 
tervention to save lives, to constrain and chastise the wrongdoers, to 
enforce civilized standards of political conduct, and to initiate political 
reform. That temptation is strongest when there is no fear of counter- 
intervention and when there appears to be widespread agreement on 
democracy and human rights as criteria of international legitimacy. The 
necessary reforms, however, are often quite extensive, requiring the 
complete rebuilding of a state and political community—as in Somalia. 
They require a major commitment of human and material resources to 
bring to fruition, whereas military intervention typically is supposed to 
be limited and brief. Intervention is easily overwhelmed by the details 
and choices of local conflicts, which are usually less straightforward 
than the moral intuitions that inspired it. 

Chad's rich experience of internationalized civil strife may offer some 
pertinent insights into the dynamics of international intervention in 
state formation. The lesson from Chad, which may be qualified by ex- 
perience elsewhere but is unlikely to be refuted, is that military inter- 
vention in such a many-sided conflict fails to produce stability or to 
advance the project of state creation. In a fragmented political commu- 
nity it is apt to exacerbate, and even become overwhelmed by, the die 
Visions that prevent the consolidation of political authority. That is ; 
the more likely to be the case when it provokes compe ing tei 
that sustain rival claimants to power. So far as the i i 
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conflict are concerned, it reinforces external dependence and unde 
mines political responsibility. International conventions and norms i 
not powerful enough to control or regulate foreign military ne 
tion, but they influence the behavior of intervening Powers in subt] 
ways, and the inhibitions they impose help to make political and mij. 
tary initiatives inconclusive. Without normative constraints, interven. 
tion would be little better than the disorder it seeks to rectify. 


c 


Norms, Conventions, and Values 


The analysis of Chad’s thirty-year experience uncovers a complex en- 
tanglement of international relations and domestic politics that makes 
the difference between the two appear to be very relative. 
Nevertheless, the distinction is meaningful and important. For what 
is the modern state if not a territorially bounded domain of compe- 
tences and entitlements? Profound normative signficance is attached to 
these largely arbitrary boundaries of competence and entitlement to 
act. Underlying that importance is the well-established (though by no 
means wholly clear) international norm of nonintervention.* This rule, 
which requires states to tolerate each other's internal arrangements, is a 
corollary of the principle of the sovereign equality of states that the 
United Nations and all states avow. Nonintervention is often associated 
with the idea of self-determination even though the two notions are 
often in conflict: the toleration of states’ autonomy, which is implicit in 
the nonintervention norm, only too often implies tolerance for their de- 
nial of self-determination either to their populations generally or to mi- 
norities in their midst.° 
Although the two are often conflated by both governments and po- 
litical movements, or treated as mutually supporting principles, they 
emphasize quite different aspects of statehood: the nonintervention 
principle essentially reflects the needs of a system of sovereign states, 
whereas the principle of self-determination stresses the claims of people 
_ on states and the system of states. The tendency to nudge the two prin- 
ciples closer together reflects the difficulty of separating, ethically and 
pragmatically, the conditions of international order from the internal 
arrangements of states. The principle of self-determination alone is 1” 


oe to comprehend the whole range of relationships and values 
ary either for the successful creation of a state or for its justi 


a eee toe ae 
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+ nation.° Nevertheless, its mere assertion challenges the conceptual 
eandaty between internal and external politics as distinct spheres of 
action. On the other hand, increased interest group activity on foreign 
policy matters, coupled with greater public awareness of picks affairs, 
makes it difficult for democratic governments to be indifferent to the 
internal affairs of other states. The increasing tendency among, such 
states to attach human rights conditions to their economic cooperation 
with other states blurs the lines of separation even more. For the most 
part, however, these are still hesitant encroachments on the idea of state 
autonomy that are subject to many ‘nhibitions and limitations: the most 
important are the inability and unwillingness of eo mmc to as- 
sume extensive burdens in the construction or rebuilding of states other 
than their own. 

The nonintervention principle, then, operates alongside other emer- 
gent (equally ambiguous) norms and values that are often in conflict 
with it, producing a convoluted discourse in which contradictory ac 
tions can be justified according to some principle or shade of emphasis. 

Whatever may be the “real” motivations of states when they choose 
to intervene, they always invoke, and have to respond to the appeal of 
others, to international standards of conduct. The interest of norms and 
values in international as well as domestic politics does not lie only in 
how they compete with realpolitik or whether and when they outweigh 
realist concerns. It is not necessary to resolve the interminable debate 
between realism and idealism, in order to recognize that they are im- 
portant in other ways. They may shape desires and interests by sug- 
gesting to each actor the range of objectives that others might tolerate, 
provide a shared language of claims and counterclaims, help to define 
the terrain of possible agreement among allies and antagonists in a con- 


flict, and, the lowest estimate, provide each side with the cues for 









tional principles and their limita- 
the unfolding of a specific con- 
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international political actors utterly elusive. The measure of autonomy 
enjoyed by Chad’s national actors is, in part, a product of the stalemate 
in the conflict of aspiring regional hegemons. Indeed, competing exter. 
nal interventions often appear to be the guarantee of a sphere of inter- 
nal autonomy for the state and society that seek to emerge. Libya 
claimed to be defending Chad from the imperialists while France ex- 
cused its military action with a claim to be upholding the right of Chad- 
ians to settle their affairs without foreign (i.e., Libyan) interference. 
Both were believed to some extent even though their tutelage left little 
room for any Chadian exercise of sovereignty. This hopeless paradox is 
a feature of the “gray area,” the condition of becoming and unbecom- 
ing, of emergence and disintegration of Chadian statehood. 

The international norms and conventions were more or less clear in 
the first three decades of Chad’s crisis. All states endorsed the principle 
of nonintervention with its rather absolute distinction between internal 
and external affairs, the idea of mutual toleration among states, and a 
strong version of the principle of state sovereignty. In general, the non- 
intervention norm biased international participation in civil wars in 
favor of governments in power rather than their opponents, who gen- 
erally received clandestine support, typically in the form of low-level 
arms supplies (Vietnam and Afghanistan being exceptional in this re- 
gard). It also implied a certain hesitancy to impose political reforms on 
the governments benefiting from such support. Additionally, in Africa, 
external powers endorsed the equally statecentric principle, adopted by 
the Organization of African Unity in 1963, of the inviolability of the 
state boundaries inherited from colonial powers. 

With the decolonization of Africa occurring in the context of the Cold 
War, there was, by tacit convention, a division of labor among the West- 
ern states that left the ex-colonial powers primarily responsible for de- 
fending the common interest in their former colonies. It was within that 
context that France’s conceptions of its interests and role in Chad, and 
sub-Saharan Africa generally, were developed and implemented. The 
regional hegemony conceded to the former colonizing powers by their 
Western allies was, naturally, often denounced by Africans as neocolo- 
nialism or imperialism. Yet there was, nevertheless, resigned and some- 
times eager acceptance of it by many governments (and aspirants to 
governmental power) in former French Africa. Many embraced the idea 
of sovereignty under surveillance, which offered protection for other- 
wise insecure regimes. France’s military interventions seemed, there- 
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fore, to belong to a special category, less likely to provoke as much 
alarm as would overt interference by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, or Libya. In this way, the norm of nonintervention was, in prac- 
tice, modified in accordance with the reality of a sovereignty that was 
itself qualified. 

The spheres of predominant influence were not, however, immune to 
the effects of friction and suspicion among the Western allies, who not 
only often disagreed about global strategy but were rivals for resources 
as well. Sensitivity to American encroachment on the French sphere of 
influence was an abiding undercurrent of Gaullist policy throughout 
the period. The involvement of American oil companies in exploration 
in the South of Chad fed such fears in the early 1970s. The predominant 
external power in any region could not, therefore, be assured of clear 

support for its own understanding of prevailing norms, nor of uncon- 
tested freedom of action in its area of “responsibility.” 

The major powers, and the ex-colonial power in particular, also con- 
ceded an interest and responsibility to other states in the region. Start- 
ing with Giscard d’Estaing, French presidents have hesitantly allowed 
Nigeria and Libya a certain droit de regard with respect to Chad. They 
have also more or less accorded African states collectively a power to 
legitimate solutions proposed for Chad, sometimes through the OAU 
and, at other times, through the Franco-African summits of Francois 
Mitterrand’s presidency.’ Such understandings have proved to be more 
ambiguous and more capricious than the norms and conventions that 

are 1 a held at the international level, like the nonintervention prin- 


CA 







n preference to an Iranian) role in Central 
f the Soviet Union and, indeed, the role 











s kind of “regionalism.” 
r this book, Chadians often remarked 
untry held up a mirror to the 
ht come to experience a similar 
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fate: recurrent civil war, the collapse of state institution< 
external intervention and tutelage. In many respects the é een 
proved right. But who could have thought that Chad m j if Sati een 
than a merely African exemplary significance? = ile 

There are undoubtedly lessons to be learned from Ch 
that now champions external intervention (if only in the guise of bel}; 
erent humanitarian intervention) and insists on the enforcem 7 
standards of domestic political conduct more peremptorily than . ‘ 
other time during the four decades following the Second World ee 
But the lessons are neither obvious nor simple, nor can they be ap ir 
peniied without patient attention to some of the details of the Chadian 
narrative. 

To understand states and their world, it is important to take full 
measure of the “gray area,” to study state projects that fail as well as 
those that succeed. Political science cannot content itself with studying 


the rules and institutions of successful, stable, states as its principal 
vocation. 


more 


ad by a world 


The Nonintervention Norm in Practice 


External intervention involved a series of bargaining relationships be- 
tween factions and external powers in a context defined by a shared 
commitment to maintaining the conceptual distinction between inter- 
nal and external conflict. However, the distinction was always blurred 
and the norm of noninterference was honored more in the breach than 
in the observance, justifying Anthony Carty’s incredulous remark in 
criticism of contemporary international legal thought: ‘How has a con- 
ventional rule of law come into existence oblivious of the admitted de- 
termination of superpowers to disregard it consistently, particularly as 
it applies to entities that are clearly already penetrated by the same su- 
perpowers?’”* One could substitute “more powerful states” for “super 
powers” without loss of meaning. 
t if the iple of nonintervention is frequently violated, it ed 

isible cases of disregard obscure a greater reali y 
straint. The intervenors in Chad did feel con 
- quasi-legal considerations (and by 
; tues within the Africa” 
norm influenced the WY 
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interventions were conceived, executed, and justified, and the roles of 
:nternal parties in the conflict. 

Partly because of the normative issues, military intervention is always, 
in conception and justification, “limited war.” Each intervenor sees it- 
self as seeking to promote a just outcome with minimal use of force, 
particularly against the noncombatant population, without provocation 
to other states. The intervenor believes the war will be of short duration, 
the economic costs quite bearable and acceptable to public opinion at 
home, and its own casualties few. Intervention quickly loses domestic 
support if it produces humiliating defeats, imposes economic burdens, 
or results in a heavy toll of dead and injured for the intervening power. 

In Chad, as elsewhere, the idea of limitation has provided a fecund 
source of misunderstanding between the intervenors and their allies. 
The interest of the host is to receive all necessary military and economic 
assistance to fight the war to a successful outcome, while retaining po- 
litical autonomy and the decisive say on war aims. The objectives of the 
intervenor may be different. They may include securing a clear victory 
for the host, but they can also be more modest, confined to blocking an 
outright victory by the opposition in favor of a negotiated outcome that 
may better suit the wider interests of the intervening power. 

There can, needless to say, also be a great deal of disagreement about 
the division of labor between intervenor and host, about how each 
fights Its part of the war, and a fortiori, how each conducts its war di- 
plomacy. Each seeks to maximize cooperation on its own terms while 
maximizing its distinctness and autonomy in the conflict. Both Libya 

ce sought, not always successfully, to maintain a measure of 
om the specific details of the conflict among Chadians. 
Tance was more concerned to exclude other external 


| he ring —confident that any internal resolution 
ole to its own interests. 













oower. Entanglements, 
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however, prove difficult to avoid, and limited interventions tend {, 
escalate and last well beyond expectation. In some cases, it is simply 
impossible for an intervenor to avoid assuming extensive political en 
distinct from merely military) involvements—such as taking unilateral 
initiatives in peacemaking with opposed factions or a rival intervenor 
or imposing political objectives like “reform,” “reconciliation,” or, ee 
terly, “democracy ’’—when the hosts are considered, from a military or 
diplomatic point of view, dangerously unable to manage their “own 
affairs.” However, the norm of “autonomy” typically forces such inter- 
ference to be discreet and conspiratorial, never involving a determined 
effort at wholesale political reform or state construction. 


The advantages of the intervenor over the host are offset, to a consid- 


erable extent, by the constraints inherent in intervention, particularly 


its dependence on the host to mediate between the intervenor and the 
people, and, ultimately, the capacity of the host, in most cases, to de- 
nounce the intervenor in favor of alternative backers. To maintain an 
armed presence against the wishes of a host is possible, but it isolates 
the intervenor politically, both within the host country and internation- 
ally. For that reason, it necessitates a willingness to commit greater force 
to enable the intervenor to pursue its aims against both refractory allies 
and their enemies that have become the intervenor’. 

There is, therefore, room for bargaining between intervenors and 
hosts, the power of each depending on its cohesion and political capa 
bility, and above all on its military effectiveness in the civil war that will 
affect its chances of attracting alternative support, if the need arises, OF 
to continue to fight alone effectively. The extent and nature of interne” 
tional support that each party can muster for its role, independently of 
its allies, is a crucial element in the balance of bargaining power.” 

The relationships just described are more easily seen in a time of 
armed conflict, but they are not absent in peacetime when the forelg™ 
power remains a guarantor of stability through military commitments 
(in Chad, by its abiding military presence). In the period following Hi * 
sene Habré’s ouster in 1989, the successor government, under i 
Déby, had France's support. But the French president, having coe 
mitted his country to a policy of tying French aid to democratizatio”” ‘ 

Africa, required Chad to move in the same direction. However, the nen 

leaders were hesitant and delayed the calling of the Sovereign “peat nee 

Conference that would prepare for a transition to multiparty ss ired 

racy until early 1993. In the meantime, armed rebel challenges: insp 
a. fee 


td 
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by the exiled Habré, gained Deby assurances of French military support 
despite the tardy and erratic movement of his government toward de- 
mocracy: In the face of extensive human rights abuses, including mas- 
sacres in the South of the country, Paris continued to support Déby for 
lack of any realistic alternative and because it was unable and unwilling 
to assume direct responsibility for managing a transition to democ- 
racy. Interdependence ensured that while Déby could not renege on the 
promise of democracy, France could not afford to destabilize its host by 
too strong insistence on a speedy political transformation. 
The relationship of dependence or asymmetrical interdependence is 
not a matter of simple dictation and submission: it occasionally pro- 
vides the internal actors with strategic opportunities to pursue ends 
of their own that their external backer may not share. This room for 
maneuver is enhanced when cooperation occurs within a web of rela- 
tionships in a region that are collectively or individually more salient 
than the bilateral one in which intervention occurs. In such a case, if the 
weaker partner were to defect as a result of inadequate responsiveness 
from its backer, the credibility of the whole system might be called into 
question. In France, the fate of Chad was always linked to the security 
of French influence over the rest of its former colonies in tropical Africa. 
A kind of domino theory seemed to apply: if one were lost (or relin- 
quished), others might be lost (or abandoned); if France were unable to 
protect one dependent state, its guarantees to others might become less 
cre dible. Likewise, if Libya’s allies in Chad triumphed, then Niger and 





ents to act in their favor while they have 
Or certain political reforms and adjust- 
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limits to what can be achieved in this way. Chadian governments have 
been able to influence the use of French (and, more briefly, Libyan) 
power, but they have never been able to control it. Nor has any regime 
in Chad been able to regard the French military presence in the country 
as a dependable guarantee of its own security against internal enemies, 
Nor, even less, have they been able to obtain the levels of economic 
support they have sought from France (or the United States). Their bar- 


gaining power may be important in specific situations in the course of 
war, but it is not general. 

The weak do not dominate or exploit the strong except in very lim- 
ited contexts. If Francois Tombalbaye could oblige the French to come 
to his defense, and Habré could do the same nearly two decades later, 
they could not, in their turn, safely dispense with French help or elimi- 
nate, as they wished to do, the ambiguities in France’s relations with 
Libya. Nor, of course, could they lay claim to economic assistance that 
might increase their autonomy or acquire the military means to make 
French protection less necessary. The more they were defended, the 
more they remained in need of defense; the more development assis- 
tance they received, the more they remained in need of it; and the more 
they thought to manipulate the system of Francocentric African states 
in their favor, the more firmly they became a part of it, contrary to the 
ideologies of authenticity and revolutionary populism each of them 
professed at various times. And when French support was withdrawn 
from any leader, he fell. 

Dependence on French military support was decried by all FROLI- 
NAT (Front for the National Liberation of Chad) leaders while they 
were in opposition. Once in power, each faction made good use of it, 
seeing it as the guarantee of Chad's continued existence as an indepen- 
dent state. In 1986-87, when the majority of Chadian factions made 
common cause against the Libyans, it was often said that a common 
patriotism and a newfound national unity had brought them togethet 
in the face of Libyan aggression. Yet it was Libya’s partisanship in a" 
intra~Chadian conflict between the two rival factions of the government 
in exile that provoked the war between Tripoli and its former allies that 
then produced the phenomenon of “national unity”: Libya's former 
re gh n Habré’s side, with French help, against Liby® 

ionalist FROLINAT that had first opened th 
in Chad’s affairs. As we now know, tha! 
once that phase of the wat wee 
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over. Patriotism was integral to the game of alliances and not outside it; 
and it was part of the discourse of dependent sovereignty. 

The authority of the modern state depends to a large extent on the 

belief of those who live under it that it is ultimate and not subject to 
appeal to some higher authority. It is a weakness of postcolonial states 
that the political elites are apt to believe that all the crucial decisions 
concerning their public life are taken elsewhere. It is a belief that under- 
mines the sense of collective purpose and of political responsibility. It 
also makes difficult the construction of a sense of community and pa- 
triotism of the kind that established states rely upon in peace as well as 
in war. Regimes that are seen as externally conditioned are always sub- 
ject to nationalist repudiation, and their claim to be responsive to the 
society in which they operate is suspect. Although intervention may 
gain a regime or a movement a critical military advantage and time to 
undertake the task, genuine state construction, one might then con- 
clude, begins at the end of intervention, as a negation of it, asserting the 
autonomy of the political community and giving more substance to the 
distinction between “internal” and ‘external.’ 

However, intervention, like the internal game of alliances, is self- 
perpetuating. Not only did France maintain a more or less continuous 
military presence in Chad, it also signaled, in a thousand different 
ways, its indispensability and its role as ultimate arbiter in the conflict 
among armed factions. In the confrontations between France and Libya, 
each side, by design or by default, shunned final solutions, preferring 
A that kept the other side involved, a policy on France’s part 
e. ak cma very sharply with the aims of Hisséne Habré when he 
|. , Power and with American preferences under President Reagan, 

a ked Habré and wanted to eliminate Muammar al-Qadhafi al- 
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necessity is often the flip side of opportunity: the Opportunity to dom; 
nate and exploit or to escape and resist oppression and extortion. “Co]- 
lective work,” which is never “equal effort,” is worth only what it can 
achieve. Intervention, for those who benefit by it, attenuates Necessity 
and weakens the urge toward collective endeavor by demonstrating 
that weak rulers can do rather well for long periods, without mus. 
tering much communal effort. It also provides a quite different order of 
opportunity—not in autonomy, to which statehood aspires, but in the 
manipulation of dependence.’? That is directly linked with the problem 
of “political responsibility” raised in Chapter 1 and referred to at vari- 
ous points in subsequent discussion. There remains, however, a much 
more troubling question that experience alone can answer, and perhaps 
only in the very long run: Whether, with modern aspirations and needs 
among those who have to lead it, the work of the community alone can 
ever, in any circumstances, suffice to complete the task of state forma- 
tion and outface necessity. 
State formation in Chad has registered only the most limited prog- 
ress: in the entrenchment of the idea of common belonging among 
Chadians and a real sense of nationhood; in the maintenance of the 
country’s external boundaries except the Aozou Strip in the far north, 
annexed by Libya in the early 1970s and regained only in 1994; and in 
the assurance that after every burst of violence and disorder, the busi- 
ness of erecting a government and launching development programs 
resumes. A politics has emerged with a very definite character, but so 
far it has been incapable of creating or sustaining institutions more du- 
rable than the ever-changing alignment of forces among factions with 
capricious external backers. Chad has remained in the gray area. The 
interest of its thirty years or more of stunted political growth lies " 
the fact that it is, as we now clearly see, not alone in living, even in It 
peaceful moments, alternately under a cloud of contingent anarchy °F 
tyranny. 
In a sympathetic study, Michael Kelly gives a concise summary of th ; 
development of the Chadian conflict: “Originally an internal war nee 
on fundamentally differing views of the nature of the Chadian state a" 
nal quests for power, it soon evolved to encompass regional Pow" 
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tional relations—realism—rests on equally unambiguous separation of 
the domestic and the international. Empirically, however, the boundary 
between “internal’”’ and “external,” as applied to both the war and the 
nature of the Chadian state, turns out, on examination, to be uncertain 
and inexact. The interest of Chad, and the advantage of applying a his- 
torical approach to it, is the opportunity to explore dynamic action ina 
context where settled distinctions do not hold and conventional ana- 
lytical assumptions of statehood are of questionable application. They 
are important, nevertheless, not because they accord with reality but 
because they inform the international norms and values that, in com- 
plex ways, bear upon both intervention and state formation. 

Whether it succeeds or fails, state formation is a long process that can 
be studied only over a more or less protracted period. The method of 
this book is, therefore, historical. But this is not a history animated by 
the fascination of the past. Nor does it pretend to provide a complete 
narrative of the Chadian crisis. Robert Buijtenhuijs’s two volumes on 
FROLINAT provide the fullest account, and Samuel Decalo’s Historical 
Dictionary of Chad has laid the groundwork for a political history.* But 
there is still a crying need for a “historian’s history” of Chad. In the 
present work, critical developments are explored to illustrate different 
facets and contexts of the relation “civil strife and international poli- 
tics’’ with a sense of movement, and of both continuity and change. The 
narrative is a major part of the argument—it is not an innocent narra- 
tive but one driven by theoretical and analytical preoccupations that 
are embedded in it. It is not, then, “true’’ history as Michael Oakeshott 
might have understood it, being nearer to what he called “practical 
history.’ 

There is no more effective, nonabstract way of representing the pro- 
cess of intervention than through an account of the interplay, at crucial 
mOnIeMs, of interests, actors, and conventions of political action in 
ea regional and world political contexts. For that 
eat det an reviciy seriatim the policies and interests of all the 
Ign countries involved and then identify the internal fac- 
cally pein sae their aims and interests, and next mechani- 
attempts A anit ose of the foreign actors, the exposition here 
PREP: trig r the movement of these relations. There is also 
sit Chad is little known outside the French-speaking 

ount of what actually happened should make inter- 
eee intelligible. This approach should also help 
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to link the study more clearly to interests in the Study of Afric 


oat 5 ; a be 0 
those of political science narrowly conceived. yond 


Rules of the Game 


The suspension of a state between being and nothingness, in a pro- 
tracted condition of emergence, may favor anarchy and violence, by} if 
does not necessarily imply total chaos. Conflict in Chad sustains itself 
not by being unbounded, random, or total but by conventions and prac- 
tices that assure a certain stability of the parameters of political action 
and the modes of political contestation. Civil strife has produced a po- 
litical system with a distinctive character even as it has failed to result 
in the formation of a self-sustaining state on the rudimentary founda- 
tions inherited from colonial rule. Disorder is self-regulating and, per- 
haps for that reason, self-perpetuating. There are definite patterns of 
behavior on the part of the key actors, and even a certain circularity in 
the repetition of processes of reconstruction and decay. It is a political 
system defined more or less by the ghostly character of state structures 
and by the conventions of action. The state exists in principle, but only 
in principle, and the characteristic activity of politics is a game of alli- 
ances that is impossible internally without its direct continuation be- 
yond the boundaries of the state. The critical actors are, and always 
have been, both nationals and foreigners. The idea of “external inter- 
vention” misrepresents such a political system unless it is applied only 
to the “convention-breaking” actions of the powers continuously in- 
volved with the Chadian state and the factions contending for its con- 
trol: for instance, the dispatch of troops in times of heightened crisis, 0* 
sudden increases of military assistance or its sudden withholding.” 

The game of alliances is played on both sides of the border in such a 
way that the study of state formation in such a system requires a double 
perspective that straddles the boundary between comparative penne 
and international relations. The boundary is not obliterated; the .. 
tence of a distinction between the strategies of the players and the “a 
solidation of political authority, if it were to occur, would consist P sic 
in giving it greater reality and substance. Even before armed com rit’ 
began at endent Chad's “internal” politics als “i 

es or more since independence, it 1S < 
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independence in 1960 was a state under direct and comprehensive su- 
pervision by the former colonial power (un Etat surveillé). The tragic 
conflict this produced in the mind of Chad’s first president is explored 
at some length in the first two chapters because it provides a possible 
explanation of Tombalbaye’s bizarre politics. Grotesque as his response 
to the postcolonial situation may have been, Tombalbaye was not the 
only nationalist who inherited a colonial state to experience such inner 
division. More important, subsequent Chadian leaders would face the 
same dilemma with results that were not much happier for their country. 
No faction ascending to power has been able to repudiate the condi- 
tion of dependent sovereignty. They have chafed at the bit and occa- 
sionally have broken loose, but seldom conclusively and always at the 
cost of being toppled. In the constrained independence it created, the 
decolonization of Chad had no parallel in the emergence of states in 
anglophone Africa or the Maghreb, and it is a matter of fine argument 
how much it resembled other decolonization or how much it differed 
from the experience of most of French colonial Africa.'7 What is certain 
is that it defines a distinctive context of politics that deserves attention. 
The Parti Progressiste Tchadien (PPT), the largest party in the brief 
period of multiparty politics, was based in the southern half of the coun- 
try and could rule only in coalitions with smaller parties of the North. 
These were small groups, usually centered on a notable figure apart 
from whom they had no independent existence. Despite the North— 
South divide, Gabriel Lisette, the PPT’s founder and leader, became 
adept at managing shifting coalitions in the emergent Parliament, a skill 
that his lieutenant Francois Tombalbaye quickly learned. Such plural- 
ism disappeared under the one-party dictatorship that Tombalbaye 
promptly installed, but it reemerged after his fall in the form of a mul- 
tiplicity of armed political groups unable to remain for long within, or 
to coalesce permanently into, large aggregations. When coalitions did 
form, and even when they gained political power, the cooperating fac- 
hons each retained an independent military capability ready, at any 
_»'©, to defect to the opposition. The armed factions were mostly prod- 
ne North's rebellion, but even in the South armed factionalism 
; a ‘ound for a while. One of the main sources of Chad’s in- 
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integration of the country. Historically the South had been Organized 
into small, largely stateless communities before colonialism. The North 
once the seat of a succession of empires, also was made up of small 
communities separated by great distances in an ecology that favored q 
seminomadic, and in the far North a fully nomadic, existence. The cot. 
ton economy, Western missionary proselytizing and education, and y;- 
banization had a greater impact on political consciousness in the South 
and the centrally located capital city than in the North, but develop- 
ment was limited everywhere and only the slightest of economic links 
bound regions together. The state itself was the only integrating force, 
but it was never much of a state either in terms of its revenues or in the 
range of services it was able to provide. Apart, therefore, from the com- 
petition for control of the inherited state, there was little in ‘‘civil soci- 
ety” that called for large political aggregations.'® 
Class formation under colonial rule had produced neither a bour- 

geoisie with countrywide interests nor a proletariat of any size that 
might, theoretically, have overcome parochialism, uniting workers in 
struggle. For those who sought national unity, ideological conviction 
was the driving force, and for those who achieved state power, state 
interest reinforced conviction. The colony that was being transformed, 
at least in conception, into a nation-state called into existence a dis- 
course of “national unity” as a justification and a condition for its effec- 
tive operation. A small middle class was emerging in the 1960s, but it 
consisted largely of politicians and employees of the state. Dependent 
on the inherited political structure, this stratum tended to reflect rather 
than negate the cultural and territorial divisions by which the colonial 
state had ruled, and, what is more, to rely on them to mobilize local 
support bases and to negotiate alliances with similar formations in of 
der to gain power. In any event, they lacked the means, independently 
of the state, to conceive and realize a project of national unity. 

The unitary state did not reflect the reality of Chadian society 2 
ts potential for integration under prevailing possibilities of econo™* 
growth: society was a loose assemblage of communities belong!"s HO 
disparate space-economies with sparse, if enduring, linkages '° - ‘ 
ps! What is remarkable, therefore, is not that Chadian co ai ... 
“ominated by independent-minded factions identified with Bee ao 

__ “alized, relatively small communities; nor is it the fact that it 4 aa 
oe | much publicized North-South cleavage line- Ratne” 
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what is of greater interest is that in spite of their fissiparousness and 

their readiness to resort to arms, political movements and groups shared 

4 common idea of a Chadian state as a worthwhile object of struggle 
and as an objective of political construction. They were sufficiently flex- 
ible in their alliance politics both to be able to sustain the idea of a Chad- 
ian political identity and to resuscitate it when their own intrigues had 
rendered it moribund. Intervention was an integral part of the politics 
of factions, and in spite of their protestations of neutrality in the fac- 
tional struggles, intervening powers themselves became part of the 
game of alliances. Thanks to intervention, a losing domestic faction or 
one with an exiguous popular base could always hope to enhance its 
position by gaining the support of an external power. Like their prote- 
gés, the external powers— Libya and France principally, but also Nige- 
ria and Sudan (the United States under Ronald Reagan being an excep- 
tion in its constant attitude to Libya)—changed allies or varied their 
support for existing allies with some ease, and were never prepared to 
push their rivalries and hostilities to the point where cooperation over 
Chad or other matters would be impossible. 

Without a properly functioning state, Chad became a space on the 
world political map that provided a theater of political and military 
action for national and international players. A measure of political 
creativity was possible, as the conflict behavior patterns showed, but 
never of a kind and degree that could ensure the closure of the space 
(verrouillage, in Joxe’s language) and the emergence of institutions. 


5 ‘Some of the key features of factional politics in the period after Tom- 
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even the capacity to be heeded as a political force, depends cruc; 
each leader’s command of armed men and access to external s 
of arms. Access to a territorial base in an adjacent country is essentia] 

4. Armed pluralism: No government is at liberty to disarm or dissolve 
important coalition partners. The “fair” distribution of military Posi- 
tions and weapons is crucial to the cohesion of a governing coalition, 

5. Diversity: Every winning coalition is multiethnic in composition 
and must—in the distribution of the benefits of rule among faction 
leaders of various ethnic groups in the coalition—be seen to be nonsec. 


tarian, a requirement that has proved very hard for governing coali- 
tions to fulfill. 


ally On 
Upplies 


Strategy and Ethnicity 


The “rules of the game” of factional politics have important implica- 
tions for the understanding of ethnicity, a factor that has been given 
great prominence in many explanations of the Chadian crisis. Like all 
Africans, Chadians have ethnic identities that feature in their politics 
and their conflicts. The conventional understanding that dominates 
Western press accounts of such situations is that these identities corre- 
spond to distinct political and, often, economic interests, and thus de- 
termine the tragic conflicts of Africa. This is not the place for a review 
of all the complexities of ethnic belonging, or of the relationship be- 
tween political and ethnic identities in general. However, the pattern of 
behavior just summarized has important implications that are illus- 
trated at various points in the Chadian narrative. 
The nonexclusion principle implies that the notion of “traditional 
enemies,” often invoked in ethnic explanations of conflict, played a 
very minor role in alliance formation in the 1980s. Open coalitions 
could be so only if adherence to any political combination was driven 
by contingent considerations of realpolitik rather than primordial a 
timents. As will be seen, at crucial moments, opportunism and a ae 
and-see strategy (attentisme) were common and, for weaker grOUP® P 
Particular, dominated strategies of commitment that intuitively se°™ 
ac h ethnic and ideological politics. slacne? 
or a dependable body of armey 
boring country (generally S 
er ee ular base) favor 
one’s popu 
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privileged treatment of a core population, usually one’s own, which fits 
the ethnic interpretation of conflict. Armed pluralism mimics a relation- 
ship among sovereign states; indeed, notions of sovereignty over terri- 
tory and people are implicit in the bargaining of factional leaders, and 
it is no coincidence that the first four rules recall those of a balance of 
power system among states. It is highly questionable, however, that the 
armed coalitions are representative of ethnic groups in any other than 
a symbolic sense. 

In general, the level of public support for each faction (insofar as this 
can be estimated other than by its military success or the number of men 
it is able to recruit from the ethnic groups with which it is associated) 
plays a minor role in the choice of coalition partners or in the success or 
failure of the combinations formed. It affects each formation’s ability to 
obtain other resources—new recruits, money, and food—and, at times, 
also has an effect on international opinion. Although popular structures 
were set up at various times during the earlier period of FROLINAT's 
struggle, and although each government has sought to organize public 
support, popular consultation and accountability were a mere formal- 
ity throughout the 1980s, then were revived at the end of the decade 
when the military government of Idriss Déby came under pressure to 
democratize. 

The distribution requirements and the principle of diversity work in 
contradictory ways. Leaders of all government coalitions recognize the 
need for what is referred to as dosage: the distribution of offices and 
perquisites across ethnic lines. However, the principle tends to enhance 
the salience of ethnic considerations, subjecting every political solution 
to an ethnic accounting. The huge problem is that in absolute terms 
there is so little to distribute, that the leading faction either gives too 
little to everyone or has to give enough to a critical few and less than 
enough to the many within the coalition. The latter is often the case. 

The consequent discontent of coalition partners, together with the op- 


of the other principles enabling defection with arms in hand, 
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Given the poverty of Chad, what governing factions have to distrib- 
ute is for the most part government or party positions that Carry rela- 
tively high salaries and opportunities for rent-seeking activity. For the 
lowlier coalition members it is the nominal official positions—sych AR 
incorporation into the national army—that promise (and often do no 
more than promise) a stipend, basic provisions, and, occasionally, the 
opportunity to exact tribute in various petty ways from the public. Each 
time a deal is made between factions, the size of the benefit derived by 
each faction member is likely to get smaller, or else meaningful gains 
are likely to be confined to the top leadership of each group, with the 
rank and file membership facing marginalization. That is why every 
attempt to broaden the base of government by interfactional deals 
strains the unity of the governing coalition. Habré and Déby have both 
faced revolts as a result of the attempt to make the ruling coalition more 
inclusive and, in that sense, more democratic—in Déby’s case from his 
own ethnic base among the Zaghawa as well as former coalition part- 
ners in the earlier Habré regime. 

The shortage of resources to distribute to the satisfaction of incorpo- 
rated factions and faction members both encourages closer reliance on 
a core support group, usually a clan within one’s ethnic group (which 
immediately provokes the suspicion and hostility of other groups), and 
stimulates corruption as a means to augment the largess available to 
distribute or for individuals to supplement their shares. It is a system 
of spoils in which the poor economic base ensures that there is never 
enough to distribute for the ruling coalition to be assured of stable co- 
hesion. By the same token, to the dissatisfied, there always seems to be 
a possible alternative balance between factions that is superior to the 
one actually achieved. If stability depends on a balance of power among 
factions and on a distribution of benefits of rule among them reflecting 
that balance, then two questions arise for Chadian political economy: 
whether a stable equilibrium point can be found at all, and whether at 
that point democracy in its ordinary sense (as distinct from simply an 
accommodation among armed factions) will also be possible. 

The economic logic of factional accommodation and cohesion, like 
the first two rules of the game, complicates the picture for anyone wit a 
| woule try to decipher it from the point of view of ethnic deter ee 
aan tea not make consistent ethnic appeals. Playing 0” thre 
ti ath AM d clan (many 
, region, ethnic group, an have 
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shifted from theme to theme in their policy and ideological declara- 
tions, often contradicting themselves in their claims to recognition, le- 
gitimacy, and support. For example, Habré’s group moved tactically 
from “revolutionary socialism’ to nonethnic, anti-Libyan patriotism, to 
Islamic sectarianism, to secularism, and back to anti-Libyan patriotism, 
in its appeals regarding the different phases of the conflict in the late 
1970s and through the 1980s. 

Ethnicity, then, more than a determinant of conflict turns out to be a 
general social context in which specific oppositions unfold. It inter- 
venes in different ways in political mobilization and in the popular 
evaluation of political outcomes. But it has no obviously privileged 
causal status. On the other hand, there is evidence that in many situa- 
tions ethnic sensitivities and antagonisms are activated and modified 
by strategy whose aims they do not dictate or unequivocally define. The 
diversity of ethnic identities is part of the milieu in which politics un- 
folds and which it molds, sometimes to intensify them and at other 
times to weaken them. However, the ethnic identities are basic social 
categories that for faction leaders represent resources available for mo- 
bilization in a variety of definitions and combinations. One may sup- 
pose that the more they are exploited, the more popular political con- 
sciousness is likely to be dominated by ethnicity or tribalism. 


Overview 


lk of the chapters that follow provide an analysis of international 
ses of mediation, peacekeeping, and armed intervention, and 
ling developments in the context of internal and external war. 
hap er deals with the situation immediately following in- 
i! uch one-party rule and dictatorship replaced the 

New lines of opposition and confrontation began 
of the anticolonial struggle, the influence of 
d. This chapter is very much concerned with 
r still, 
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is central to the book: civil war, warlordism, external intervention, and 
state construction, including an attempted “transition to democracy” 
There was in the era of Tombalbaye a discourse of the State, and indeed 
of Tchaditude, that was somewhat arcane and somewhat confused, byt 
that reverberates through the turbulence of subsequent years 


present day. 
Chapter 2 examines the first French military intervention and the ad- 
ministrative reform project that accompanied it. A considerable amount 
of attention is given to the reasoning behind the intervention and at- 
tempts to answer the general question of why Chad matters enough to 
France to have provoked a long and costly entanglement. The attempt 
at administrative reform, never repeated, will be of interest wherever 
external intervenors undertake institution building in addition to af- 
fecting military relations among opposed groups. In Chad the effort 
failed. 

The overthrow of Tombalbaye by the military was expected to pave 
the way for a peaceful settlement between the capital and the rebel 
movement now divided into factions. National reconciliation was not 
achieved largely because of the strategic calculations of Habré’s party, 
which favored North-South polarization. A power-sharing agreement 
between the military and the Habré faction ended in civil war. The na- 
tional army, undertrained, with low morale, and dependent on the 
French army in N’Djamena, was betrayed; the intervening power clearly 
favored the more effective force represented by Habré’s faction, all the 
more attractive for its anti-Libyan stance. 

Habré’s forces were not enough to govern alone, and although they 
could have held their own against General Félix Malloum’s army in the 
civil war, they could not prevent the other rebel factions from entering 
the fray and thus becoming parties to an eventual settlement. These 
developments are examined in Chapter 3. 3 eckad 

Chapter 4 examines the widening of external involvement 1n C a 
As part of its effort of mediation, Nigeria dispatched a ae? :. 
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state construction was bringing all the factions into a national game of 

olitics that reaffirmed the goal of unity but also opened up the pos- 
sibilities of bargaining and coalition formation across ethnic and re- 
gional lines. Chapter 4 attempts a balanced interpretation. of Libya’s 
Chadian policy and analyzes the interplay of Libyan and French raison 
d’état—a perspective on state interest that combines the usual realist 
considerations with a recognition of the importance of symbolic and 
sentimental imperatives. 

Against the background of this pas de deux, Chapter 5 analyzes 
the Organization of African Unity’s peacekeeping force sent to replace 
Libyan troops. The first of its kind, operating on the now all but defunct 
U.N. principle that peacekeeping forces are not meant to fight wars, the 
OAU force showed the problems of seeking “regional” solutions in a 
situation where the region lacked the resources and the influence to 
mediate effectively, to man the truce lines, or even to pay its own peace- 
keeping expenses. Conflicting interpretations of the force’s proper role 
that bedeviled its presence in Chad are still of profound relevance in 
other parts of the world where such mulitlateral initiatives, presented 
as the alternative to unilateral intervention, may be attempted. Relative 
stability returned with the defeat of the multifaction GUNT created 
through earlier Nigerian mediation and with the failure and end of the 
OAU effort, when the twice rebel Habré took the capital for the second 
time in July 1982. 

Chapters 6—8 examine in detail the effort at state construction in Ha- 

bré’s seven-year rule, the longest regime since Tombalbaye’s, from three 
perspectives: the idea of the state, external war, and factional accom- 
modation that failed. Habré’s approach to state construction is con- 
trasted with that of his principal rival, Goukouni. The comparison 
brings into sharp relief the dilemma of state construction—which is 
ultimately also a dilemma for intervenors—particularly the conflicting 
peratives of power and consent. There are some parallels between Ha- 
‘sand Tombalbaye’s regimes; and many of the difficulties of broad- 
the domestic base of power that Habré encountered presented 
lves to his successor Déby as well. In all cases, the role of France 
mportant, for good or ill. Chapter 8 analyzes the Déby regime and 
Projected transition, under French tutelage, to democratization. 
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of Chadian “political society,” the relationship between people an d 
state, and some prevalent Chadian constitutional ideas. 

The conclusion reviews the roles of the principal intervenors—France 
and Libya—and of the United States, which, although never directly 
involved, was a major influence on the policies of the intervenors, a} 
certain times on the balance of power among key factions, and on the 
policies of African states involved. African mediation and the manage- 
ment of interventionary power by the Chadians are then assessed. 
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1 
The Postcolonial 
Situation 


Origins of the State 


T HE BOUNDARIES Of all states are arbitrary, Chad’s no less than any 
other. Some population groups are divided, others with striking 
cultural differences and no great desire to cohabit are forced into a 
single political community. Yet Chad’s boundaries are not its most ar- 
bitrary aspect. Many were drawn up with much more care than most 
African frontiers.' Both during colonial rule and nearly three decades 
after it, African borders remain permeable and African populations are 
highly mobile across them. The arbitrariness of the modern state of 
Chad is to be sought elsewhere. 

Although many of the precolonial political communities, states, em- 
Pires, and stateless societies that occupied the space now within the 
boundaries of the Republic of Chad had extensive dealings with each 
other, linked as they were by trade based on a broad division of labor 
between the different climatic zones of the country (that also involved 
raiding the South for slaves), none of them came anywhere near extend- 
Ing its sway over the entire area. If there has always existed an espace 
'chadien, it was a space with no political center and no realistic prospect 
of Political unification. The limits of even the largest states were defined 
by an inadequate productive base, a correspondingly low level of de- 
velopment of the means of communication, and their vulnerability, at 
thie heart of the continent, to the periodic encroachment of other States 
“nd societies outside the Chadian space. The nearly stateless societies 
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of the South, smaller and less well armed, could not simply be absorh a 
by the great states of the Sahel that emerged at various points jn the 
thousand years preceding colonization. One principal reason was that 
they served as hunting grounds for slaves, a role they could not fulfiy] 
if, by incorporation into the Sahelian states of Ouaddai, Baguirmi, and 
Kanem, they became a part of the Dar-el-Islam. In a very interesting 
study, Stephen Reyna invokes a regional system based on “predatory 
accumulation” and prone to war. If no Chadian state had the capacity 
to rule over so vast an area, none had any economic reason to do so 
either, the power of the great states being based on the military control 
of trade routes to the world outside rather than on their own internal 
production. It may also be, as Chad's experience suggests, that tributary 
states based largely on military control of trading routes, rather than 
on trade itself (except the traffic in slaves) were by nature incapable 
of profound institutionalization or of incorporating their peripheries. 
Thus, when they eventually fell, what they left behind of any value for 
political construction was rather inconsequential. Or it was negative: 
memories that obstructed subsequent political unification or military 
traditions that were more favorable to warlordism than to political cen- 
tralization and stabilization. 

Sixty years after the imposition of French rule, Chad had barely more 
economic reason to exist as a single state. Production and trade still 
were tied to external markets rather than the domestic economy, while 
the vast Borkou-Ennedi-Tibesti (BET) region contributed very little to 
the modern economy apart from the expense of its administration and 
“defense.” French rule had imposed a kind of unity simply by placing 
the whole area under a single ultimate authority—external to it but, by 
reorienting the trade of the region, it removed one important link be- 
tween the northern and the southern parts of the country. It effectively 
created two political identities—North and South—that would have 
far-reaching consequences. 

Finding different ecological and anthropological realities on the 
te colonialism imposed a division of labor between North and 

fer with the tropical areas providing virtually all the productive 
eri aint ia therefore called Tchad utile. The North, considered 
y essentially a strategic space between French African 
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eae and those of other powers. The difference in precolonial 
political structures, the varied economic roles assigned to them, and the 
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colonialists’ preconceptions and theories about the different human 
types who inhabited them led to different administrative practices in 
the two areas. There was more respect for precolonial social distinctions 
and authority systems of the Islamic North, and therefore a greater will- 
ingness to assimilate them into a kind of “indirect rule’’—albeit one 
subject to modification whenever it suited the colonial administration 
to intervene. By contrast, in the South, colonial domination was more 
direct, and exploitation was more immediate and more intense; colo- 
nial administration largely ignored precolonial political identities and 
structures, imposing a colonial system of chiefship that was quite alien. 
Also, whereas the South was penetrated by Christian missionaries, in 
the North, Islam remained unchallenged but was harnessed through 
the chiefs, who derived some of their authority from it, to the service of 
the colonial regime. In conceding continued authority to Islam, how- 
ever, the colony conserved a Trojan horse of cultural and ideological 
resistance to itself and to any modern state that might be founded on it. 
By contrast, in resisting or challenging colonial rule, the South could 
rely only on its indigenous resources or draw on essentially Western 
ideological currents in the French and French-African worlds, which 
were not nearly as well assimilated to local culture as Islam was in the 
North. In the early part of the anticolonial struggle led by the évolués 
(Western-educated Africans, considered to have acquired French cul- 
ture), such influences could be more radical and more subversive than 
those associated with the Islamic world. French administrators, rather 
more respectful of Muslim society than of the animist South, yet little 
disposed to encourage the spread of Islam to the South, also feared the 
influence of the wider Muslim world on northern Chad.* With the rise 
of Nasserism in Egypt, this anxiety increased considerably. In short, 
even in their susceptibility to international cultural and ideological in- 
fluences. North and South were destined to move to different rhythms. 
In the first forty years of colonial rule, Chad had little territorial in- 
tegrity in French eyes. Its status and its southern boundaries were al- 
tered several times, and not much attention was paid to its develop- 
ment as a single entity; it was always associated with other French 
POssessions in equatorial Africa until the end of the Second World War. 
Under pressure from the fascist regimes of the 1930s, France conceded 
‘ large area of northern Chad, the Aouzou Strip, to Mussolini's Italy, 
then the colonial power in Libya. In the event, the transfer was never 
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ratified by either side.* After the war, the political destiny of Chad re- 
mained unclear as the idea of self-government for the overseas territo. 
ries took its tortuous evolutionary course.” 

For the first forty years, the territory was governed by a military aq- 
ministration. Chad was not a prosperous colony, not even in prospect. 
For the French government it was a more or less reluctant acquisition 
that should cost the exchequer as little as possible. Consequently, it was 
expected to pay for its own colonization and administration. In opening 
up the colony and setting up the first colonial posts, the burden fell 
heavily on the populations of the Oubangi-Chari area (now divided 
between the Central African Republic and Chad) in the form of the 
grueling and gruesome labor of porterage so well analyzed by Pierre 
Mollion.° Ever short of the resources to cover its costs, Chad was set on 
a path of predatory taxation and forced labor. The colonization began 
with the crushing of the slave-raider state of Rabah and was often jus- 
tified as a deliverance of the local non-Muslim populations from such 
tyranny. In practice, however, the French colluded with—indeed, they 
relied on—slaving and slave-raiding sultanates to obtain labor in the 
early years. The exploitation of the non-Muslims, disdainfully referred 
to as “fetishists,” and its ideological justification in the pre-Second 
World War period were little better than slavery—certainly worse than 
traditional African domestic slavery and more inescapable for the pop- 
ulations concerned than the earlier slave raids. The obligatory cultiva- 
tion of cotton introduced in the South completed a system of economic 
coercion that was driven largely by the desire to make colonization 
cheap and pay for itself. 

Opinions have differed greatly about the commandants, some stress- 
ing their dedication to the civilizing mission and the fair administration 
of justice, while others have emphasized the brutality and insensitivity 
of their period of rule.” However, as a foundation for subsequent politi- 
cal development, the era of the commandants established a tradition of 
authoritarian rule and coercion. The view expressed by a Lieutenant 
Colonel Ducarré in 1916 probably held for the entire period: “Certainly, 
our liberal and generous methods of administration have won us the 
esteem and the attachment of some tribes . . . but they would soon be 
disposed to challenge our authority if it lost the appearance of resting 
on the power of arms and the prestige of its representatives.” * e 

Coercion worked through a relay system in which the black allies 
and subordinates of the colonial administrators did the unspeakable— 
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which, to be sure, conflicted with the colonizers’ sense of their humane 
and civilizing mission but which they did little to suppress or repudi- 
ate. On the contrary, while constantly appalled by the inhumanity 
of the blacks—Muslims and “fetishists” alike—the French relied on 
such violence, which for a while they encouraged and rewarded. Al- 
though it was much ameliorated, the relay system of coercion contin- 
ued throughout the colonial era. The strategy of relying on venal and 
violent blacks while disowning them continued well into the neocolo- 
nial era. 

Although coercion lessened somewhat in the 1930s, nothing hap- 
pened in Chad that remotely prefigured the emergence of a political 
community coextensive with the colony. During the war, even in the 
rallying of Chad to De Gaulle’s Free France, only the South offered men 
to General Jacques Leclerc; the North resisted this form of assimilation 
as resolutely as it shunned educational and religious absorption. The 
end of the war brought profound changes in the French empire, and 
Chad became one of the Territoires d’Outre-Mer with the ability to elect 
representatives, first on a limited, racially discriminatory, basis, to the 
French Parliament and to local and regional consultative councils. Ten 
years later, further constitutional reform under the Loi Deferre would 
bring limited self-government on the basis of universal suffrage.’ But 
although competitive representative politics created the sense of an 
emergent national state, it also encouraged dangerously divisive forms 
of political consciousness. 


The Representative Prelude 


Just as the commandants made their mark, so Chad’s brief experience 
of competitive politics had important implications for subsequent po- 
litical development. Chad's first political parties came into existence in 
response to a change in the French Constitution (which had been the 
Consequence of developments in the wider French empire and the 
World) rather than as the product of political activity within Chad itself. 
The most important ones were essentially local offshoots of French 
(metropolitan) political parties. The party that would dominate Chad- 
‘an elections until universal suffrage in 1956 was the Union Democra- 
"que du Tchad (UDT), a local branch of De Gaulle’s Rassemblement 
iia euple Francais. The UDT was neither African nor a party. Set 
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up by French colonists and the colonial administration, it mobilized 
the traditional authorities, particularly in the North, against the more 
radical nationalist movement gaining ground in the South. The UDT 
benefited from the deliberate confusion of administrative duties of the 
chiefs with their political roles in competitive politics, especially in the 
North; in the earlier elections, voting was rigged in favor of the UDT, 
and there was considerable administrative harassment and intimida- 
tion of Parti Progressiste Tchadien (PPT) activists and their supporters, 
including, in one very bloody incident in Logone, the use of troops 
against demonstrators. 

The more militant, African nationalist PPT, based in the South, was 
the creation of the Afro-Caribbean Gabriel Lisette, sent by Paris to Chad 
as a colonial administrator, evidently to represent French socialist inter- 
ests in a conservative Gaullist milieu. It was a local section of the Ras- 
semblement Démocratique Africain, led by Félix Houphouét-Boigny of 
the Ivory Coast, which was closely linked first to the Union Socialiste et 
Démocratique de la Résistance and had followed Francois Mitterrand 
in his break with the Communists. Benefiting from a radical past, the 
PPT was the only party in Chadian politics that emphasized popular 
mobilization and organization. Although it gained strength most easily 
in the South, it was neither conceived as, nor aspired to be, the mouth- 
piece of the South alone. Such an image was nevertheless imposed on it 
by its opponents and did, in the end, gain validity as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

The chiefs aligned themselves with the colonial authorities to defend 
their status against a new African stratum with modern accomplish- 
ments they lacked—particularly command of the official language, 
French—an emergent elite that was avowedly hostile to traditional rul- 
ers. Issa Hassan Khayar has described the way in which the colonial 
perceptions and propaganda reinforced the stereotypes each group had 
of the other: 


To the Muslim political elite, the colonial authorities counseled dis- 
trust of their “former slaves” of the South. . . . In addition, particular 
emphasis was placed upon the Arab and Muslim character of the 
Northern populations, in opposition . . . to those of the South consid- 
ered inferior (biologically and socially) and charged with having no 
History and no Civilization. ... By contrast, in the economic domain 
and in regard to education, the Southern region was valued: it be- 
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came the ““useful Chad,” “Chad of the cadres,” “Christian Chad.” 
in opposition to the “Chad of the cows. . . . [a reference to amine 
husbandry in the North as against agriculture in the South], “Chad 
of the Sultans,” or the “Chad of the Muslim invaders of the peaceful 
Christians of the South.” So also, the refusal of the Muslims to join 
the colonial army led to criticism of their xenophobia while the “Sara 
soldiers were eulogized.””’” 


The Northern chiefly strata were not disposed to distinguish between 
the defense of Islam and their own class interests, and rallied to the 
colonial authorities in defense of both. As Issaka Ramat Alhamdou ob- 
serves: ‘It was part of the originality of Chad’s political life in this pe- 
riod that Islam posed as the defender of the colonial order, against the 
new men produced for the greater part by the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant missions.” !! Khayar further observes: ‘“Perhaps the traditional elite 
would have behaved in the same way or even more resolutely if the PPT 
elite had been composed of young Moslem cadres who did not belong 
to the powerful families of old.” ” 

Alignments over French politics, metropolitan and colonial, were 
transitory phenomena, but the opposition between the Islamic North 
and the non-Muslim South endured. Similarly clear precedents had 
been established for the use of administrative power to influence politi- 
cal outcomes improperly, the conspiratorial interventions of metropoli- 
tan governments in the party politics of the territory, and political 
coercion. 

That the difference between Islamic and other cultures would be a 
political line of cleavage seems inevitable. After all, it corresponds to 
noticeable contrasts in everyday personal and family life as well as an 
urban geography according to which Muslims and non-Muslims (like- 
Wise, people originating from different areas) tend to be concentrated 
in different neighborhoods in the cities they otherwise share. In general, 
the typical—or stereotypical—occupations of such groups tend to be 
different. Thus, quite apart from historical memories of past conflict, 
there is a reality in the differences among people that, in particular sit- 
uations, imposes significant differences of interests. . 

But Islam in Chad was not a solidary bloc and never had been, 
Were the divisions and differences within Islamic communities any-lese 
real and evident. The idea of the North as a single community, a es 
ciety,” or a “civilization” was one of pure political aspiraneaias 


nor 
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there were significant cleavages within the traditional ruling stratum, 
In time, the North itself produced a new aspirant elite very like the one 
in the South. The South, too, had its divisions, of class—chiefs ang 
others—and, within the PPT itself, of political orientation and per- 
sonal ambition. Within the National Assembly, Northern politicians 
knew how to play the PPT leaders one against the other, first widening 
a rift between the two principal lieutenants of Lisette—Toura Gaba and 
Francois Tombalbaye—and later between Lisette and Tombalbaye. Like 
the white settlers they considered Tombalbaye less radical and perhaps 
more malleable than Lisette, who, having more broadly based support 
in the country, represented a greater threat to their hold on their re- 
gional domains. They were equally skillful in entering and leaving elec- 
toral and governmental coalitions when the UDT, reflecting divisions 
in white politics, had disintegrated into a number of smaller parties, 
and when universal suffrage and a more impartial role by the colonial 
administration made the UDT’s continued dominance impossible. 

Ideological differences, though still much subdued, were beginning 
to emerge within the Northern political class—sultans, deputies, and 
important merchants—regarding the colonial administration, France, 
Islam, the Arab world, and traditional rule. Indeed, the Northern 
leaders and the Europeans were to converge with Tombalbaye, soon to 
become dictator, in their opposition not only to Lisette but also to 
Northern radicals like Ahmad Khoulamallah. There was no special 
destiny to assure an unchanging identification of the South with the 
PPT or indefinitely guarantee the unity of the Southern middle class 
except the deliberate polarization of politics in regional terms that was 
wrought by the right-wing parties, both white and black. In time, had 
they chosen to do so, Northern leaders could have challenged the PPT 
on its own ground, in the same way that it was able, briefly, to encroach 
on their domains. 

Cultural similarities notwithstanding, and despite a certain deter- 
minism about regional, ethnic, religious, and cultural conflict, prevalent 
then as now, “the South,” like “the North,” had never been politically 
united i precolonial times. Despite oppression and persecution, there 
dite or “Toubou nationalism,” inventions of a quite 

, onveyed by notions derived from another universe.” 


Literacy and economic development were much higher in the South 
than in the North, putting Southe 


ig rn leaders in a strong competitive 
position for the administrative jo 
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government and independence. Modern nationalist politics having be- 
gun in the South, the conservative resistance of Northern traditio 1 
rulers to it and their considerable influence in their own areas tie 
cially delayed the growth of comparable forces in the North that could 
either have coalesced with the PPT or challenged it more effectively 
nationwide. 

That the images of North and South should have crystallized to feed 
such intolerance and violence as they did, was largely the result of po- 
litical manipulation by the settler parties in the transfer of power and 
of the failure of the actors involved, including the French government, 
to conceive viable political arrangements for dealing with regional dif- 
ferences and cleavages. The PPT and its leaders thought only in terms 
of a unitary state, “One Chad, One Nation,” without considering what 
that would mean in practical terms for the distribution and use of 
state power. French official thinking never went beyond an ideal of 
“good administration” based on cooperation of the new state officials 
with the chiefs and with France: a vision the founder-leader of the 
PPT, Gabriel Lisette, made his own. How this was to coexist with the 
ideological and rhetorical consequences of competitive political insti- 
tutions, devised in emulation of the French Constitution and the cen- 
tralizing nation-state it enshrined, was never seriously explored. The 
African political leaders did not have remotely adequate ideas of their 
own for the organization of politics and the state because they were 
inadequately prepared for the task; the French were as deficient— 
debilitated, perhaps, by colonial conceptions of African possibilities 
and enlightened, no doubt, but barely more than that. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the traditional elites should oppose the 
new men. To do so on regionalist and religious grounds was an easy 
choice with obvious, immediate advantages, especially during the early 
phase of decolonization. Subsequent party formation in the North, of- 
ten undertaken by former representatives of the chiefly classes, took the 
North-South divide as given, even though it proved impossible - i 
duce a single Northern party, the series of like-minded parties based 1n 
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provides of parties. It was elite politics, a contest over the colonial syc- 
cession, dominated by civil servants and state employees who were 
conditioned in their thinking by the character of the colonial state ang 
by the concepts and language with which it understood and controlled 
society. 

Apart from the PPT, Chad's parties were small groupings—most of- 
ten networks of personal friends and kinsmen—notable individuals 
who were important in their own local setting but who found it difficult 
to submerge their identities in larger groupings. Eminence in modern 
politics sometimes derived from Western education, but most often, es- 
pecially in the North, it was more or less closely associated with tradi- 
tional status. Although the PPT was more of a “mass party,” it never 
had much collective or organizational character, or an identity apart 
from that of its leaders, many of whom rapidly waned. 

The issue of the supposed threat to Islam, and the North-South di- 
vide, were the basis of radical as well as conservative opposition to the 
PPT. As the PPT became less radical, with Lisette faithfully following 
the lead of Houphouét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, there emerged within 
Chad a strand of radical nationalism much less tied to francophone Af- 
rica and France, influenced more by Arab radicalism in Egypt and Su- 
dan that was expressed to some extent in the succession of socialist par- 
ties founded by Ahmad Khoulamallah, a Baguirmian aristocrat and 
merchant.'* Together with a minuscule but vocal group linked to the 
Section Francaise de I’Internationale Ouvriére, this might conceivably 
have provided a progressive alternative to the PPT. However, the link 
to Islam and Arab radicalism could only separate even further the Mus- 
lim and the non-Muslim évolués, on the left as well as the right. The tiny 
minority of radicals notwithstanding, the évolués of the North entered 
modern politics with a lag, and under the hegemony of the class ele- 

ments that were responsible for their backwardness.'5 

| The PPT was by far the strongest party in the four years preceding 
independence, able to forge electoral coalitions that cut across regional 
and confessional lines. In Parliament, shifting majorities produced fre- 
ieee of government, especially in the year before indepen- 
ie ene changes had little importance for policy or the Kes 
omens ae Nine povemed:-tine exception being the 
i ae ae all of Lisette’s last government and enabled his 

/ aye, to become prime minister in his place."® 
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Coalition politics might eventually have moderated the North-South 
opposition, to the extent that bargaining between leaders and parties 
might have become routinized and a certain interdependence between 
rival parliamentary cliques might have evolved. But the dictatorship 
created after independence made accommodation between different 
leaders, parties, and regional interests practically impossible. 

Politics in this period exhibited characteristics that continued to in- 
fluence political life for a long time. Chief among them was the polar- 
ization of North and South, which was also the model for further 
subregionalist rivalries, manifested in the proliferation of small par- 
ties. Unstable political alliances, based on personal political ambitions, 
often subject to sudden changes of political positions that were not gov- 
erned by either clear policy or ideology, and collective decisions at the 
level of the party or its “region” —all against the background of the 
incitement of communities (identified with regions or religions) against 
each other—produced a climate of deep suspicion and intrigue in elite 
politics. 

Democracy of any kind is more representative than dictatorship, and 
Chad's politicians did to some extent represent their respective re- 
gions, although that says little about how well they did so, how ac- 
countable they were, or how responsive they were to the needs of or- 
dinary people. Certainly, to that vast majority of the politically aware 
who thought in terms of regions, they symbolized participation in the 
new state, and their suppression signified the subordination of their 
communities. Representative government ended as popular interest 
and involvement in politics were growing. 


Elements of a Political Sociology 


In 1960, Chad had a population of some 3 million spread over an area 
of 1,285,000 square kilometers in the heart of the African continent. De- 
Spite its enormous geographical extent, only about two-fifths of the ter- 
ritory, in the Sahelian and tropical climatic zones, could support agrl 
Culture and animal husbandry, the rest being sparsely populated desert 
Wasteland. Sharing borders with Cameroon, Libya, Niger, Nigeria, and 
Sudan, its nearest outlet to the sea was Douala in Cameroon, some 1,638 
‘ilometers from the Chadian capital by the most direct land route. In- 
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ternal communications were poor and, over vast areas, virtually no 
existent. Chad was an economic backwater with no evident Prospect - 
significant economic development. | 
Yet it had not always been so. Before colonialism Chad’s central |o- 
cation had placed it across the routes of north-south trade (of which a 
significant component was in slaves), east-west migration, the over- 
land pilgrimage to Mecca, and the periodic flight of refugees from the 
Maghreb.” The intrusion of colonialism privileged the western and 
eastern coasts of the continent, marginalizing the interior and ensurin 
that, in modern economic terms, Chad would be an insignificant ines 
land. This produced a reversal of power relationships between the 
North and the South of the country. The South, being nearer the coast 
agriculturally more productive, and peopled by politically decenmen 
ized societies that were less able to resist colonialism or limit its exac- 
BONS, Sune under greater Western economic and cultural influence. Its 
inhabitants thereby eventually gained a stronger competitive poston 
in ing modern state and economy. The Sahel lost the political advantage 
of its larger states, its military superiority over the South, and the inter- 
mediany commercial position between the Arab world ts the north and 
tropical Chad. Colonialism had, therefore, the double effect of margin- 
alizing the area (that was to become Chad) in relation to the eee 
development of the continent and, internally, of reversing the geogra- 
phy of economic advantage. The effect was accentuated by Chad's ae 
most important neighbors coming under the control of different colo- 
ae powers: Libya under ine Italians, Nigeria under the British, and 
we under an Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 
: be : rele ao: was not known to have any important resources, 
ee re a most of it was difficult to access. The prospect of 
aan : e the reason for its acquisition and subsequent 
Rate. 7 . et attempts to make it pay for its administration 
Sri se - = renee date, that it was subjected to a system of taxa- 
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placed by a new kind of servitude, no less harsh and e 


: : ven mor 
continuous, and inescapable. € total, 


In terms of development, the legacy at independence was a small 
stratum of Western-educated Chadians, mostly in the South, and the 
cotton industry, which Was the country’s sole earner of foreign ex- 
change (both directly and indirectly) and the major source of modern 
employment (apart from the state itself) and of state revenue. But, 
dominated by the French monopoly Cotonfran (subsequently partially 
nationalized and renamed Cotontchad), and dependent predominantly 
on French markets, productive inputs, scientific research, and bank- 
ing, it was the powerful symbol of the reliance of the modern Chadian 
economy and state on France, a dependence that became even greater 
as the importance of cotton and its by-products for the metropolis 
progressively declined. In 1971 the Chadian state acquired 47 percent 
ownership; in 1986 this had increased to 75 percent, with 17 percent 
ownership in the hands of the Compagnie Francaise de Développement 
des Textiles, 2 percent held by the French Caisse Centrale de Coopéra- 
tion Economique, and 6 percent by a consortium of Chadian commer- 
cial banks. 

As in most former colonies, independence saw accelerated efforts at 
development, the initiation of development projects in agriculture and 
in communications infrastructure that had occasionally been contem- 
plated but barely implemented under colonial rule. There was some 
industrialization, mainly of the import substitution variety, and some 
diversification of aid, investment, and trade.’ Most development ac- 
tivity occurred in the area of the capital (the southernmost point of the 
North), in the Southern cities of Sahr and Moundou, and, to a lesser 
extent, in the Central cities of Faya and Abéché. 

The most significant efforts of agricultural modernization focused on 
the cotton industry—to increase productivity and to reduce peasant 
hostility to the cotton economy by making their part in it more poner 
ing. Some attention was paid to livestock, which provided Chad s only 
Significant export apart from cotton. Little progress was achieved, see 
ever, whether in obtaining accurate counts of the animals, improv oe 
their quality and health, or controlling sales—largely because the own 
ers continued their traditional avoidance of public authorities, waren 
they associated with taxation. A meat-chilling industry was set up pee 
Cutside the capital, and a short-lived canning factory was established in 
the South A ieee i ; introduced on the polders or 

. Rice cultivation, which was 1n 
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Table 1: Exports and Imports, 1971 


(million CFA francs) 


a et ee 


Exports Imports 


France 5, 369 7, 652 
Europe EC 1, 650 
Other Europe 946 
America North and South 1, 205 
Asia and Australia I, WS 
Nigeria | 1, 929 
Others 2.418 Poo KO. 

Total 7,787 IWipg220 


SS ee ere 
Source: World Bank, Chad: Development Potential and Constraints (New York, 1974), 188 


Note: 277.1 CFA francs = US $1.00. 


Lake Chad, showed some promise. However, little was done for the 
traditional agricultural sector on which most Chadians depended for 
sustenance; not much was known about it by development experts and 
agencies alike. 

Ten years after independence, the value of industrial production in 
current prices amounted to a bare $58.75 million, the number of persons 
In modern sector employment was 26,266, and their wages totaled 
ee million. About half the employees were in the public sector. 
ae ne the national budget of $71.76 million (almost double the 
ee = i wage bill) was for wages and salaries.”° As in colo- 
ce oe ae a chronic fiscal deficit that steadily increased due 
eae tii to provide educational and social services as well as 

’ “came more burdensome as an armed rebellion in the 
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Table 2: Livestock exports 1970 (est.) 

or ™O™SC—“‘EPERC”6,d 00S (00 (tt ————————————--a.ic..-=—-o 
Cattle Other 

OO en 

Nigeria 100, 000 41, 300 

Cameroon 15, 000 10, 000 

Central African Republic 30, 000 25, 300 

Libya 17, 000 

Sudan 5, 000 21, 000 


eee 


Source: World Bank, Chad: Development Potential and Constraints (New York , 1974), 105. 


North gathered force. The difference was made up by the French gov- 
ernment, which sought to exercise greater control as its assistance grew 
(the senior bureaucratic positions continued to be occupied by sec- 
onded French civil servants after independence). Chad also faced a 
growing balance-of-payments problem associated with the consump- 
tion patterns of its new elite and the expatriate population (including a 
relatively significant element made up of the personnel of develop- 
ment and assistance agencies). It was also the result of imports of in- 
dustrial equipment and inputs. All this was to be financed by the export 
of cotton and a minuscule amount of chilled beef—both fairly import 
intensive industries. Development projects were financed by external 
aid donors. In 1971, about 71 percent of Chad’s aid came in equal parts 
from the French Fonds d’Aide et de Coopération and the European 
Community’ Fonds Européen de Développement. Chad was steadily 
Moving into debt with little prospect of earning the means to repay— 
the Public external debt in 1971 represented 15.3 percent of the 1970 
ross domestic product (GDP)—although a combination of French 
Monetary control and the conventional constraints on lending (which 
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operated with greater force 1n see than they oe - the 1980s) 
placed limits on external borrowing: A better example o Postcolonial] 
dependence would be hard to find. oe | 

The focus of development in decolonization and independence Was 
on exports (and imports) and supplying the fngekear ECONOMY Ol Unie 
consumers, at the center of which were the administrative elite and the 
foreign community: an enclave within a subsistence agrarian and Pas- 
toral economy. On this enclave the Chadian elite and foreign corpora- 
tions, foreign states and aid donors converged: an economy animated 
and directed by a state that, like the economy, was itself an enclave of 
capitalist modernity in tastes and aspirations—much more a part of the 
larger outside world than of the Chad of peasants. 

Yet for all the centrality of the independent state in the prevailing 
concept and practice of development, neither the state nor the elite had 
much room for economic maneuver because of the poverty and back- 
wardness of the country and the nature of class formation in Chad. 

There was no Chadian bourgeoisie nor, properly speaking, was there 
much of a proletariat. The first requirement of the colonial authori- 
ties was tax revenue. To meet it, they modified but did not subdue 
precolonial class structures where these existed —for example, in the 
North, where chiefs were imposed and deposed, and where, in addition 
to the colonial regime’s functionaries, the chiefs were expected to collect 
taxes, a function that the more important among them delegated to sub- 
ordinates. Tax gathering was rewarded with stipends from the colonial 
regime, but in many cases local notables and their functionaries helped 
themselves to the taxes gathered or exacted tribute in their own right. 
In the South, too, the “chiefs” and “boss boys” created by the colonial 
administration performed a brutal function of extracting taxes as well 
as extorting various forms of tribute on their own account. The tradi- 
tional chieftaincy was modified —in itself nothing remarkable, since the 
tradition is always changing —but the institution was placed in an am- 
biguous position between the people and the colonial state. 

The chiefs and notables benefited from colonial recognition and the 
economic roles assigned to them, yet they also derived some authority 
and prestige from an older culture that they were reluctant to abandon. 
Their role in colonialism was detested by many of their subjects, but 
tradition, the backing of French power, and their relative economic 
well-being under colonial rule, secured them a certain deference. By 
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1960, the colonial experience itself had become a source of tradition 
The slogan of the nationalist movement in its earlier days, “No fae 
cotton; No more chiefs,” may have expressed popular sentiment quite 
accurately, but it is doubtful that the mass of the peasants had any con- 
ception of authority without chiefs, even in the South. 

Tradition also inhibited the assimilation of Western ways, and it was 
in the South, where traditional political institutions were weaker, that 
Westernization and the creation of new classes came most speedily. In 
addition to the tax gatherers, chiefs, and coercive functionaries of vari- 
ous kinds, clerks and teachers were created from among whom the bu- 
reaucracy and the political leadership of the state eventually emerged. 
In the first flush of political self-assertion, these latter elements set 
themselves against both the colonialists and the older stratum of in- 
digenous state agents, whom the colonial regime did not hesitate to use 
against them. Yet, as time would show, the independence and the am- 
bition in their militant expression were very relative. In any event, the 
colonial state had produced a bifurcated bureaucratic class—with sig- 
nificant overlap here and there—whose conflicts complicated the for- 
mation of the new state in many ways.” Outside the state service, the 
formation of the classes of modern capitalism was minimal. 

Although colonial exploitation had focused on the South, it was of 
such a nature that for the first three to four decades it transported labor 
out of the territory rather than transforming it into a permanent pres- 
ence within the colony. Forced cotton cultivation created an undiffer- 
entiated mass of rural producers in the South with very little scope for 
accumulation. And there was no landlord class, although briefly in the 
1950s, with the introduction of the corde de chef (a strip of land on which 
peasants had to grow additional cotton for the benefit of the chief), 
there was an attempt to facilitate accumulation by this class. The state 
compelled production, and the expatriate private monopoly bought, 
Processed, and exported it. Merchants benefited from the peasants 
farnings, but African merchants were generally unable to compete 
“al European companies. — 

n addition to the two strata linked to the state apparatus, . 
“merged the inevitable cohorts of houseboys and personal servants, 
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Well as modern artisans and service entrepreneurs of the info 
that of most African coun 
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Table 3: Employment 1970 


en ee 


All workers Chadian and foreign 14, 713 





Chadian workers 12, Fa 
Chadian workers as per cent 


of urban population 15-59 years of age 9.14 


<_< te 
Source: World Bank, Chad: Development Potential and Constraints (New York, 1974),79, 80, 


the transition to a bourgeoisie. Much attention has been paid to small 
and medium enterprises by the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) in Chad since the 1970s, an interest taken up with enthusiasm 
by the World Bank in the late 1980s without much noticeable result. 
There was no Chadian commercial bourgeoisie. The traditional small 
trade continued to be dominated by Muslim merchants with origins in 
the North and, in not a few cases, in neighboring Nigeria and Came- 
roon—essentially the same groups who dominated transportation— 
while modern commerce was in French (and some Lebanese) hands. 
Independence brought some change, but it was slow and limited. In the 
1950s intensive production of cotton with state subsidies seems to have 
permitted some private accumulation and, therefore, to have acceler- 
ated rural stratification to some degree, while the range of occupations 
and salaries available to Africans broadened 23 Here again, it would be 
casy to exaggerate, for even as late as 1970 there were only 84 Chadians 
classified as being in top and middle management (29 percent of the 
total, the rest being foreigners); 81 Chadian foremen out of 261, and 360 
Chadians out of a total of 484 skilled workers.24 Added to successful 
individual merchants and bureaucrats, this would have been a notice- 
able social elite alongside the expatriates whose lifestyle they emulated. 
But they could not merge because race and culture continued to divide. 
More than a collaborating neocolonial bourgeoisie, the African elite 
Was a Captive and constrained one, dependent to an extraordinary de- 
gree on the State over which it had no mastery. Chadians in modern 
©conomic activity were not numerous enough nor sufficiently strong t© 
enable the state to dispense with or reduce the importance of the for- 
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Table 4: Employment 1970 


Sectoral distribution of employees (percent) 


a 


Construction and Public Works 22.95 
Agricultural Industries 16.12 
Transport 13.28 
Commerce ZG 
Food Industry 10.27 
Manufacturing 973 
Services 4.80 
Hotel 4.07 
Banking sass) 
Electricity and Water 1.81 
Agriculture 1.20 
Quarrying 0.67 





Source: World Bank, Chad: Development Potential and Constraints (New York, 
1974), 81 


Note: Figures refer to private sector only. 


eign element, nor had they enough economic or social influence to de- 
fine their own purposes and constrain both the foreigners and their 
own state to serve those ends. Thus, if ideologically a Chadian South- 
based bourgeoisie did exist—being such by role and association with a 
neocolonial state, international capitalist firms and agencies, and by as- 
Piration—it nevertheless served (and in some cases pillaged) a state 
4nd a political order over which it had little influence. It has been ob- 
"erved that “The system set up for the commercial cultivation of cotton 

1d not allow the development of a local ‘economic’ bourgeoisie like the 
Planters in Ivory Coast, for example. But the need for ideological and 
Cultura] domination to satya the local population to colonial unterest® 
“Sulted in the (limited) development of schools and Catholic missions. 
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Such education .. . and the fact that Chadians were used in the admin. 
istrative structure led to the development of a local administrative 


bourgeoisie, almost exclusively oa a : : 

President Tombalbaye complained of “the birth of a Politico. 
administrative bourgeoisie whose smug contentment [was] equaled 
only by their incompetence.’’”° If Chad was indeed a neocolony, then its 
first president, Francois Tombalbaye, was less of a puppet than a pris- 
oner, and, as we shall see, an increasingly recalcitrant one. 

The growth of the Chadian bureaucratic elite was a postindepen- 
dence phenomenon, and although it undoubtedly owed much to state 
economic activity, this new elite—which was soon seen as a potential 
source of rival political leadership—was also heavily dependent on the 
French economic presence. Due to their education, its members were 
generally more at ease with the French and their culture than the pre- 
ceding generation, and were more Westernized if not more Franco- 
phile. There was, therefore, as much room for suspicion and resentment 
between Tombalbaye and the elite as there was for solidarity either of 
class or of ethnic or racial group. 

The overwhelming majority of Chadians remained in traditional pur- 
suits, particularly outside the cotton-growing areas: principally subsis- 
tence agriculture, animal husbandry, and fishing. They were adminis- 
tered and they paid for it, but otherwise they had little influence on the 
political battles and the economic decisions of the center. Colonial ex- 
ploitation had not produced a proletariat. Forced labor on public works 

in the early days did not create wage labor, nor did the dispatch of thou- 
sands of Sara men to work on the Congo railway and in the forests of 
Gabon.” The emergence of wage labor, apart from domestic servants 
and state employees, began only with the rise of the cotton industry 
and, later, in the import-substitution food industry. But the numbers 
were small, the workers had virtually no political impact on policy, and 
at no time were the bulk of wage earners effectively unionized. Yet, 
ee ies ee latter phase of colonial rule that Chad a 
ae ee influential EMonismny after independence the tra ‘ 
Only a few eae een a meee ee ee “al 
iOnuNegerne nee ers remained faithful to the radical yee 
tests, as they did in I a, lees tre ei ae ae 
terity measures 28 The No F sie the gevemmment= adepc ema ite 
orth also exported labor (though under qu! 
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different circumstances from the South) to Sudan and Libya; this co 
tinued after independence, testifying to the fact that economical i 
well as culturally, the North remained strongly oriented iowa 
northern and northeastern areas of the continent. It is not the least im- 
portant feature of Chad’s development that it has long been constrained 
to be a major exporter of manpower (which surely must include the tens 
of thousands of refugees of all economic categories created by its post- 
colonial crises). 

The economic expansion that accompanied the approach of inde- 
pendence failed to stimulate significant expansion of a modern Afri- 
can business class. It was blocked by colonial monopolies in the trans- 
port business, and could offer little in the largely informal traditional 
areas like the fish trade, where two merchants’ cooperatives were set 
up and quickly failed. A cooperative of African truckers (Coopérative 
des Transporteurs Africains), set up to challenge the monopoly of Uni- 
tchadienne (successor to the colonial Uniroute), was a partial and short- 
lived success; then it became a monopoly alongside Unitchadienne, de- 
pendent on state support. This fraction of the business class could and 
did relocate relatively easily with their capital (i.e., trucks) to neighbor- 
ing countries in times of trouble. Chad’s membership in the franc zone 
also made the movement of liquid assets easy. In other respects, the 
monopoly of the colonial trading companies was answered by the cre- 
ation of state monopolies like the Société Nationale de Commercialisa- 
tion du Tchad. 

If both the proletariat and the private bourgeoisie were weak, and 
were to remain so for some considerable time, Chad was nevertheless 
not a classless society. There was stratification in town and country, and 
there were the still potent remnants of precolonial class orders. In this 
regard, it is important to stress two aspects of class in Africa during this 
Period. First, relatively small differences of material circumstances of 
ten implied considerable disparities of status as well as different hort- 
a ee hasan amas therefore, prospects of ne ee 

'P. The ideological, or intersubjective, overvalua ion ¢ : 
™nor material inequalities was not unique to postcolonial Africa, but 
_ it was accentuated partly by the absence (or, es c siibyne per 
at Ssibility) of greater material differentiation, nt f eaean aA 
Pat.. pale of the state, which could give economically ae 

8es of status a force and authority beyond all measu 


ertain times, the 
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case of the chiefs. After all, whether defined in terms strictly relating to 
productive roles, or more broadly in ideological and sociological terms, 
class is always relative. 

Second, it is easy to underestimate the importance and Weight of 
some groups, families, or individuals by judging them exclusively on 
the basis of cosmopolitan criteria embedded in the concept of capi- 
talism, which may be inappropriate, or by situating the discourse of 
“class” unequivocally (and perhaps prematurely) in a national, rather 
than a local or regional, context even when both the “nation” and the 
“national economy” may exist more in aspiration and juridical theory 
than in material reality. It is equally easy to ignore the dense history in 
which relations of inequality are rooted and through the prism of 
which they are perceived by their bearers. Furthermore, in the early 
stages of the development of capitalist classes, noneconomic assets 
(e.g., military, cultural, and political roles in precapitalism and the self- 
images that pertain to them) may be crucial in deciding who (at the 
level of families as well as of communities and ethnic groups) will enter 
capitalism advantageously or not, and whether, once in, they will be 
able to hold their ground. 

Class struggle in the postcolonial era, even more than a confrontation 
between exploiters and exploited, amounted largely to the competitive 
attempts to revalidate past bases of privilege and power alongside, or 
in opposition to, new criteria, along with an equally intense contest to 
meet the new criteria of economic and political success. 

Colonialism had created the outlines of a class order more or less 
appropriate to its needs, but without the economic or political devel- 
opment needed to produce the classes to fill and sustain it. They, too, 
existed largely in outline—as a potentiality. That order could not sur- 
vive the change in political circumstances without significant challenge 
and modification, nor could the economic formation of classes proceed 
under conditions of relative political stability. 

The Chadian state had no bourgeoisie, not even a bureaucratic one. 
It did not derive its motivations from the contending candidates for 
inclusion in a future bourgeoisie. But there was also no dominant class 
ae political PEEL: Among the varieties of notables and pies, 
hide i dome and nationally, there was no consistent ae, 

apie ee Peroaiidias Nowhere was there the nucleus of a wee 

Nap iene, itics and the state in accordance with the log! ; 

nd needs. Yet, needless to say, the Chadian state w4 
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neither a democratic nor an egalitarian utopia. It was simply a means 
of domination with no class basis or support in society. | 

Nevertheless, modern classes were evolving under colonialism, and 
the dual impact of money and the colonial political order profoundly 
unsettled African societies that, far from rediscovering their integrity in 
the independence movements, were in great turmoil regarding their lo- 
cal values, their internal orders of privilege and power, and their sys- 
tems of authority. Postindependence politics laid bare some of these 
torments, sometimes in recognizable struggles between the conflicting 
claims of aspirant classes, “nationalities,” and “tribes,” but more often 
in the breakdown of rational collective action and, not infrequently, in 
the incoherence of political thought and aims. Two functions of class 
remained unfulfilled: the rationalization of domination implicit in the co- 
ordination functions—military or political—that give impetus to the 
emergence of the social hierarchies that produce class rule, and the in- 
corporative effects of class struggles—each class that acts in its own interest 
to any degree is drawn with its adversaries into a common political 
arena that it both shapes and, to a significant extent, defends. 

Between North and South there were radical ecological, social, and 
cultural differences that were politicized by the colonialists and, even 
more decisively, by their postcolonial heirs. There was no “‘national 
bourgeoisie” nor any other state-building class on the scale of the terri- 
tory. The divided elite was itself in formation, like the state it had to 
build. Ironically, the state was also, in an important sense, the progeni- 
tor of the postcolonial elite. But despite the mental groupings of North 
and South, a history of large states in the area, and French colonial rule, 
the Chadian population traditionally lived in small, largely indepen- 
dent communities spread over an immense terrain. This was an impor- 
tant part of the sociological basis of the political factionalism for which 
Chad became a byword in African politics. 


Dictatorship and Dependence 


Chad gained its independence, on 11 August 1960, under a prime 
Ministerial system of parliamentary government that began to give 
Way to dictatorship almost immediately. Frangois Tombalbaye—forty- 
ane years old at independence, a militant nationalist of long stand- 


i his 
'N8, a Sara, a schoolmaster dismissed by the colonial authority for 
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politics—had become head of government in March 1959 through the 
parliamentary maneuvers of Northern deputies who preferred to be led 
to independence by him, a native Chadian, rather than a foreigner, 
Lisette, who was prime minister at the time. This nationalism was syh. 
sequently invoked by Tombalbaye against Winite members of the ruling 
party and, later, against black politicians, ministers, and bureaucrats 
who had (or were alleged to have) foreign origins. 

From the start Tombalbaye showed his intention to secure complete 
control of party and state. Within two months of becoming prime min- 
ister, he purged the administrators and cantonal chiefs whose loyalty 
was suspect. Within a fortnight of independence, he dismissed Lisette 
(who was attending a conference in Israel at the time) from his posts in 
government and party, stripped him of his Chadian citizenship, and 
declared him a prohibited immigrant. Vocal protests from the support- 
ers of Lisette, particularly in the Logone area, provoked a purge, the 
division of the prefecture into three, and threats of repressive measures 
against dissenters. 

At this point Chadian parliamentary parties, not least the PPT, and 
domestic and international public opinion could not have had the 
slightest doubt which way Tombalbaye was taking Chad: to one-party 
tule leading to dictatorship. But the heavens did not fall. From then on, 
Tombalbaye’s policies were dominated by his concern to ensure his per- 
sonal survival in power and by his ever growing suspicion of plots 
against himself, leading to a microtribalism that gave the key security 
posts to his kinsmen of the Madjingaye Sara. 

In municipal elections during 1961, the government disqualified the 
candidates of the Parti National Africain (PNA)—a coalition of North- 
ern parties—that had agreed to form a union with the PPT. In 1962 
a one-party state was effectively created with the interdiction of all 
Opposition parties. The prime minister made himself president. The op- 
position parties did not disappear, however, nor was “national unity,” 
advocated by the president, any nearer to realization. In May 1963, the 
Bovernment claimed it had discovered a plot involving politicians of 
the Union Nationale Tchadienne, three ministers, and the president of 
the assembly—all Muslims. Four months later, it provoked a major riot 
that left twenty persons dead and twenty-five injured when it sought to 
arrest the PNA leadership at the home of Djibrine Kheralla, its vice 
president.” Though perfectly logical from the point of view of “na- 
onal unity” based on absolute dictatorship—Tombalbaye dealt no 
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more tolerantly with suspected opponents and rivals from the South— 
nothing, at the time, could have done more to confirm the popular im- 
pression of the domination and repression of the North by the South. 

After the initial protests over the treatment of Lisette had been re- 
pressed, the response of the ruling party, activists as well as fellow trav- 
elers, can only be characterized as passive resentment and increasing 
detachment as the party itself became irrelevant. Tombalbaye knew that 
within its framework opposition could still arise, and that the party was 
doing little to mobilize popular enthusiasm behind the slogan “Unity, 
Work and Progress,” which had replaced serious ideological reflection. 

Tombalbaye’s repression did not descend on whole categories of 
people all at once. It was only gradually that the attack on individuals 
spread from one section of the political class to the next—first his ri- 
vals within the party, then the parliamentary opposition, followed by 
the PNA (all Northerners), then bureaucrats and technocrats from the 
South. It was not until the early 1970s that senior military men became 
directly affected by purges, imprisonment, and torture. 

The normal processes of elite enfeeblement in the face of emergent 
dictatorship set to work: while the rights of some were being violated, 
others in the political class, as yet untouched, did nothing, for a variety 
of reasons: the superficial plausibility of the justifications of incipient 
tyranny, prudence, division and rivalry that made one man’s fall anoth- 
er’s long-awaited opportunity, and personal vulnerability. In addition, 
so far as the Southern elite was concerned, apart from its complacency, 
there was the fact of its dependence on the government for its liveli- 
hood, given the dominant economic role of the state. In that regard, 
despite repression, the Southern elite benefited from the development 
activities of the state, foreign governments, and aid organizations. 

Political repression was principally focused on potential rivals: the 
modern intelligentsia, political activists, politicians, and bureaucrats. It 
was from these groups that the immediate danger seemed to come. It 
would be among them, Tombalbaye reasoned, that the French would 
Seek someone to replace him when it suited them to do so, for the presi- 
dent little doubted the capacity and disposition of the French to inter- 
viene in independent Africa. Just as the reference to the regime, aS a 

Southern” one exaggerates its responsiveness to the people of the 
South, so its identification with the Southern bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
ite Petite bourgeoisie understates the uneasy nature of the relationship 
¢tween the president and this class that he distrusted and disdained. 
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Yet, after all the years of North-South polemics, there may still have 
been a residual sense of loyalty among the privileged strata in the South 
toward a regime they considered their own. Very few of them would 
have contemplated a Northern ascendancy with equanimity. 

Certainly, repression and coercion were no strangers to Chad, 
whereas the quasi democracy of the last phase of colonial rule had 
lasted barely four years, from the introduction of universal suffrage in 
1956 to independence in 1960. In this regard, it is not without interest 
that despite the dictatorship, some basic features of the inherited state 
and of its relation to the vast majority of people had barely changed. 
France was still subsidizing it, maintaining a military and administra- 
tive presence; the administrative structures remained essentially the 
same. Southern peasants were still required to produce cotton for ex- 
port to provide revenue and foreign exchange, only more; taxes re- 
mained as burdensome and, in some cases even more so; and the chiefs, 
though they might be less esteemed by the new administrators and 
their leader, continued to be an adjunct of the administration (their role 
would later be enhanced). 

Preoccupation with the modern elite as well as state interest made 
the need to dispose of traditional authorities less urgent. Tombalbaye 
openly recognized their influence and the need for prudence in dealing 
with them: “To get rid of the traditional chieftaincy, it will be necessary, 
in general, to show circumspection and energy, to know how to over- 
come certain discontents, which implies, at the least, being able to rely 
on a solid base of popular support.” *° 

Lisette had made exactly the same point that French reformers would 
subsequently reiterate. For Lisette and the PPT this reliance upon and 
forbearance toward the chiefs was a transitional accommodation pend- 
ing the emergence of a Chadian elite that could replace them. In the 
meanwhile, chiefs who were solidly implanted fulfilled a customary 
role and were an indispensable aid to administration." 

Many of the chiefs were prepared to adapt to the new power, and it 
was not from them that threats of violence and rebellion emanated. Yet 
the regime was not clear as to how it might fully exploit their authority. 
Tombalbaye was certain that the chieftaincy had outlived its usefulness: 
in addition to a dictator’s dislike of any sharing or division of power, he 
had a visceral dislike of the institution, probably born of the South’s 
experience of the chiefs artificially created under colonialism, and a ten- 

dency to ignore the distinction between these and others more firmly 
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rooted in their com munities: The role of traditional authorities in North 
and South in the politics of the decolonization period only strengthened 
his feelings toward what he viewed as a pompous anachronism, as he 
indicated in a remark he made toa group of Northern dignitaries: ‘The 
present evolution of our country cannot be judged from the height of a 
caparisoned saddle, nor does it proceed at the slow pace of a camel. It 
is time, gentlemen, that you came down from your [high] horses.” A 
more circumspect approach to the traditional leaders in the North on 
the part of the president, and even more on the part of his subordinates 
charged with the administration of the region, might not have sufficed 
to remove the danger of subversion that preoccupied the regime more 
and more, but it might have given them a better understanding of the 
people they were governing and enabled them to avoid the worst 
mistakes. 

In October 1965 there erupted, in the Center-East area of Mangalmé, 
a peasant revolt directed mainly against taxes and the high-handed 
manner of local officials of the central government (though local politi- 
cal disputes may also have been involved). Casualties ran into the hun- 
dreds and included the speaker of the National Assembly, Mahamat 
Senoussi.*? The revolt spread to encompass a large area and continued 
for at least a year.>* Tombalbaye suspected that Sudan was fomenting 
opposition in this area, a charge he had made a year before the Man- 
galmé revolt. 

The incident might have passed, as others had done in colonial times 
and would do in many parts of postcolonial Africa, but for the fact that 
the North-South divide in Chad and its handling at the highest politi- 
cal level, by the president himself, and at the lowest, by his local offi- 
cials and soldiers, had produced deep and widespread alienation of the 
Islamic populations. Accordingly, when, in 1966, the Front for the Na- 
tional Liberation of Chad (FROLINAT) was formed in Sudan by exiled 
Chadians, predominantly originating in the Center-East, Mangalme, 
though only a peasant uprising with no national revolutionary preten: 
sions, became a very emotive symbolic event for the national liberation 
movement. 

Farther to the north, the Borkou-Ennedi-Tibesti area (the BET), which 
until 1965 had remained under French military administration despite 
independence, was brought under N’Djamena’s control. The Mangalme 
revolt and the creation of FROLINAT therefore came at the very time 
When the resources of the new state were about to be stretched by ad- 
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ditional administrative and military responsibility. By 1968, Chadian 
military administrators had provoked the whole of Tibesti (whose Tou- 
bou people straddle the Chad-Libya border) into rebellion through a 
policy characterized by incomprehension of local conditions and tradi- 
tions and by a bullying authoritarianism.” Tombalbaye had to invoke 
the military assistance agreements concluded with Paris at indepen- 
dence in order to secure French military intervention against the rebels. 
He had to do so again in 1969. He now had turbulence along two na- 
tional borders: with Libya and Sudan. 

The FROLINAT rebellion and the French intervention dramatized 
the weakness of the state and underlined an external dependence al- 
ready quite apparent at the economic level. Without external interven- 
tion, it could not control the North by force. As Monique Vernhes and 
Jean Bloch observed: ‘Before 1960, France spent 5 billion francs an- 
nually and employed 12 infantry companies of nomads, a motorized 
Saharan group, an artillery battery, and a small armored squadron to 
control Aozou (in the North) and Baibokoum (in the South). From 1964, 
Chad devoted 600 million [francs] out of its budget and 3 ill-equipped 
companies to the same enterprise.’’°° Weakness may have contributed 
not only to the low morale of the Southern military men and adminis- 
trators sent to the remote North, but also to an aggressive irritability 
vis-a-vis the local people, exacerbated by their frustration and a sense 
of vulnerability. 

The question of the bureaucracy highlights the dual character of the 
process of political deterioration in postcolonial Chad: the growth of 
the personal dictatorship of Tombalbaye and the high level of bureau- 
cratic oppression that more closely reflected the class characteristics 
of the administration—their “sociability” in Marx’s sense, and their 
political consciousness—over and above their obedience to the dicta- 
tor. The mind of the bureaucrats was an important issue long after 
Tombalbaye. 

The specific contribution of the administrators to Chad’s misery 1s 
easily lost in generalizations about Southern rule. Yet while Tombal- 
baye was fighting his potential political rivals by all means, the eco- 
nomic oppression of the majority of the people was only indirectly 
linked to his preoccupations and personal political excesses. To be sure, 
dictatorship, by silencing criticism and depriving ordinary people of 
representation, especially in the rural areas, made possible the abuses 
of the bureaucrats: corrupt extortion and offensive disdain (or, at any 
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rate, arbitrary, often coercive, conduct felt to be contemptuous). The 
second facilitated the first and was rooted not only in social preju- 
dices between North and South but also in the continuity between co- 
jonial and postcolonial administration. For if colonial administrators 
had been professional and often humane in their approach in the latter 
years of empire, their African subordinates had never been so, and co- 
jonialism itself had been arbitrary, disdainful, and extortionate. If most 
European officials had not themselves been venal, they had often cor- 
rupted their collaborators or turned a blind eye to their abuses (espe- 
cially in the course of tax collection). Whereas the French officials had 
to answer to a responsible state in a democratic culture, Chad’s bureau- 
crats increasingly operated in a moral-political void. 

Dadi restates a common view when he observes: “In taking over from 
the colonial administration, the national administration believed it had 
to borrow its methods but did not understand that those methods had 
rested less on the use of force than on a certain art of paternalism.”” 
Dadi explains that although repression was felt throughout the country, 
Southern bureaucrats, finding themselves in an unfamiliar cultural mi- 
lieu, showed a greater lack of comprehension toward the people they 
administered and an aversion to certain Northern customs, like wear- 
ing turbans and carrying daggers.” 

Yet the South did not fare much better, as Magnant notes: “Tf the pas- 
toral and subsistence agricultural areas (what is generally referred to as 
the North) at the time carried an increased burden of taxation, the South 
was not exempt either, and was under pressure from the government 
to produce more cotton.” Class attitudes embodying colonial preju- 
dices were also involved, as Magnant observes with regard to the 
Chadian civil servant in the South: “All too often he had nothing but 
contempt for the illiterate peasant,” whom he accused of indolence, 
“parasitism” and ‘a taste for vagrancy.’’*° 

Psychologically, the politicized North-South divide and the dictator- 
ship created the diversion that obscured the specificity of the bureau- 
crats’ own class interests. It goes without saying that corruption was 
not restricted to the extortion of peasants but included the diversion 
of state funds as well. This is not the place to attempt to explain cor- 
ruption, though it is appropriate to note that it has been a major part 
of accumulation in virtually all of postcolonial Africa and therefore 
Was not unusual in the behavior of Chad’s emergent bureaucratic bour- 
€0isie and petite bourgeoisie. What was decisively different, in the 
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countryside in particular, was its direct association with Predatory 
taxation, long practiced and long resented in Chad. Pursued by a re. 
gime without sufficient power or prestige, and without legitimacy, Such 
a policy could not fail to provoke revolts. 

If the bureaucracy had little influence on Tombalbaye’s choice of dic- 
tatorship and the sanguinary way in which it was implemented, there 
is nevertheless no doubt that the bureaucrats benefited in the short 
term, at least, although it can hardly be said to have served him wel]. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of bureaucrats and state employees— 
with a few honorable exceptions—to the oppression of Chad and its 
bitter harvest was their compliance with the logic of the dictatorship. 
The president’s orders were executed. From the earliest days, as in the 
case of the Northern politicians charged with subversion, the courts du- 
tifully convicted and sentenced people as the president wished. Neither 
the president's constitutions nor his violation of them was ever the 
subject of judicial protest. The forces of law and order implemented 
without demur the abolition of the rule of law. The terminology of 
“North-South” conflict merely obscures the specific responsibilities of 
the administrative class, and the focus on the dictator alone and his 
outrages hides both the fact of gainful if fearful complicity on the part 
of a specific stratum, and the oppression it imposed on its own account. 
Nor is it fair to imply that in some vague, psychological way the masses 
of ordinary people in the South could “recognize themselves” in this 
class or in the state, and even less fair to imply that they derived any 
benefit from it. They paid most dearly at the hands of some of their 
Northern countrymen both for the depredations of Tombalbaye and his 
bureaucrats and for the readiness of some of his challengers to justify 
their particular aims in “North-South” terms." 


Rebellion and Liberation 


If the descent of Chad into dictatorship and bureaucratic oppression 
was precipitate, the recourse to armed insurrection in the mode of “nae 
tional liberation” by FROLINAT was not the result of protracted polit- 
cal mobilization and struggle. Within five years of the state’s creation 
dictatorship was complete and a “national liberation” movement was 
challenging it. It is doubtful that the government of Tombalbaye eve! 
enjoyed any real authority over most of the rural areas of the North. As 
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has been mentioned, the BET remamied under French administration 
until 1965, and within three years of its transfer was in complete revolt; 
the best-known elected Northern politicians were imprisoned aus 
early on—in 1963—whereas the traditional leaders, who had opposed 
the PPT, were despised and bypassed by the postcolonial regime until 
the end of the 1960s. So far as the peasants were concerned, Fort-Lamy’s 
rule was oppressive and gave little in return for the taxes it extracted. 

In addition, there were large Chadian Muslim or Northern commu- 
nities in neighboring countries that included students and workers 
who were still hoping to return home and who felt they had been forced 
into exile by the dictatorship and its regional policy. They found both 
the Southern dominance in the public service and the preeminence of 
French language and education discriminatory against those educated 
in Arab countries and originating outside the Southern prefectures. 
Tombalbaye’s Chad provided little opportunity for such an emergent 
Northern counterelite. 

Even before the FROLINAT rebellion took hold, the Chadian state 
was in disarray, never having been able to fulfill the routine tasks of 
government over large areas of the national territory; various pastoral- 
ist groups simply disregarded the state in collective actions of self- 
help when wronged by their traditional enemies or by neighboring 
communities.2 Few regarded the state as a source of moral authority. 
Everyone knew that the regime was corrupt, cruel, arbitrary, and ab- 
surd. FROLINAT accordingly gained ground very rapidly, benefiting 
from the widespread discontent. 

Repression under the one-party state left the North with no effective 
part in modern politics, and the continued concentration of develop- 
ment efforts and bureaucratic expansion—the principal sources of eco- 
nomic opportunity—in the South left the younger nontraditionalist 
Northerners studying or working in neighboring countries, with little 
prospect of advancement within the framework of the Tombalbaye 
State. While most of the parliamentary political parties succumbed to 
the imposition of the one-party state and dictatorship, a small, radical, 
socialist “Northern” party, the Union Nationale Tchadienne, continued 
a clandestine existence, plotting revolution. All these elements saw 1n 
the turbulent countryside the possibilities of mobilizing popular sup- 
Port for an armed struggle against the dictatorship. FROLINAT ‘a 
flected all these elements and the shifting balances of power and influ- 
“Nce among them, as well as their Northern origins.” 
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Specifically, it was a union, on 22 June 1966, of the Union Nationale 
Tchadienne (UNT) underground, led by Ibrahim Abatcha, with the 
Union Générale des Fils du Tchad (UGFT) of the Islamic fundamen. 
talist Ahmed Moussa, based among Chadian exiles in Sudan, that 
formed a guerrilla organization the Front de Libération du Tchad (FLT), 
Abatcha became secretary-general, and Abou Bakar Djalabou was ap- 
pointed to lead a delegation to represent the movement abroad. A 
thirty-member committee was formed with equal representation of the 
UNT and the FLT. It was therefore “Northern,” though there was a radi- 
cal difference between the socialism and anti-imperialism of the UNT, 
with Pan-African links, and the more confessional, more regional out- 
look of Moussa’s followers. It is a measure of the effectiveness of the 
North-South divide that no attempt seems to have been made to mobi- 
lize across this line in the Central African Republic (CAR), where there 
were both Northern and Southern expatriate Chadian communities. 
A hard core of the UGFT pulled out of FROLINAT to operate with 
Moussa as the FLT, while among those who remained, there would al- 
ways be an element that was less national in outlook, less “progressive” 
or “modern,” and strongly traditionalist and confessional. FROLINAT 
brought together movements that had originated among people from 
two distinct subregions, Kanem and the East, with support in different 
neighboring countries—the Eastern group mainly supported from Su- 
dan, the Kanem element deriving support from Chadians in the Central 
African Republic and Egypt—and among different strata, the latter ap- 
pealing more to young intellectuals than the former. When Tibesti 
joined the rebellion, a new subregional component was added with a 
base of political support among the Toubou straddling the Chad-Libya 
border as well as those working and studying in Libya. 

Despite its Northern composition, FROLINAT was regional neither 
in its focus nor in its aims. It rejected secession, confessional politics, 
and ethnic discrimination. Although Abatcha and the UNT were so” 
cialist and anti-imperialist in their sympathies, the initial program of 
FROLINAT was vague on both counts. 

Neocolonialism was to be combated in order “to regain the total na- 
tional independence of our fatherland.” All foreign bases and troop® 
would be evacuated; a coalition government, national, democratic, and 
popular, would be created; human rights would be respected; and all 
political detainees would be freed. The absence of any reference to 
multiparty democracy in FROLINAT documents shows how different 
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deological tendencies in Africa converged on unitarism and the one- 
party state and nation. | 

The economic objectives were the most vague: agricultural reform 
with the redistribution of land on the principle of “land to the tillers” — 
which was already the case in Chad. Agricultural prices would be in- 
creased, guaranteed, and stabilized, as would the marketing of pro- 
duce. It is difficult to see what class of producers was envisaged here. 
Wages would be increased by a third, arbitrary taxes would be ended 
and the personal income tax would be reduced, and jobs would be cre- 
ated. Small and medium entrepreneurs would be encouraged and pro- 
tected against the big foreign firms, the economic monopoly of the im- 
perialist countries, notably France and the other EEC countries, would 
be curbed; and the key sectors of the economy would be nationalized. 
A reasonable and equitable fiscal policy would be implemented. In in- 
ternational relations, positive neutrality would be pursued, national 
liberation movements would be supported, and world peace would be 
defended. Chad would have relations with all countries except Israel 
and South Africa. The program was of the left but was not Marxist; 
there was only the most perfunctory reference to the working class, and 
the tillers—pastoralists did not rate a mention. The document was so 
vague and so general that it could have been written for any country 
under the sun, the reference to France alone situating it in the former 
French empire. To be sure, if it was not socialist, it was meant to be. 

The draft program drawn up by Dr. Abba Sidick when he succeeded 
Abatcha as secretary-general, emphasized democracy and moderniza- 
tion while toning down anti-imperialism and opposition to the French 
connection, in particular.** However, both its Northern composition 
and the subregional origins of its constituent wings in the North made 
it difficult to attract and integrate Southerners into the movement 
and, within the Front itself, to avoid resistance from other subregional 
factions. And, as in the politics in Fort-Lamy, the factions could be 
small, both in the absolute number of militants they comprised and 
in terms of their supposed popular base; and they invariably cen- 
tered on individual leaders. Political alignments in rebel, as in official, 
Chad were based on trust of individuals founded on personal friend- 
ship, or on their “symbolic representativity ” of regions, localities, lan- 
. ee groups, or clans, depending on the level at which the rivals ee 
edhe It is true that some militants and leaders did try to Ae 

these principles of Chadian politics, but they almost always 
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so not by fusing factions but by forming alliances between micro re- 
gional groups. This was reinforced by the militants’ need for modern. 
educated spokesmen. The factional leader became the interpreter of na- 
tional or macronational politics for those who were “like him” with 
such rudimentary political organization and ideological discourse— 
products, beyond a doubt, of economic underdevelopment and lack of 
integration—militants and peasants attached themselves to those in 
whose spokesmanship they had any grounds at all to trust. This is sey- 
eral steps removed from the aggregative regionalism of the era of the 
politicians or the deliberate construction or evocation of a “tribal” or 
“national” (in the sense of “‘nationalities’”) political consciousness (as 
in the Ibo-Yoruba case in Nigeria or the Kikuyu-Luo case in Kenya, in 
the same period). 

In ideological terms FROLINAT was progressive, with a socialism 
that it could not precisely relate to Chadian conditions, and a suspicion 
of the foreign monopolies and the French neocolonial role in Chad. As 
part of that radicalism it associated itself with the opposition to Ameri- 
can imperialism in the Arab world and with anti-Zionism, both of 
which were said to support Tombalbaye. “Socialism” was important in 
indicating a particular attitude on the part of a potential political and 
bureaucratic elite toward the population at large, and toward the all- 
important relationship with France. It also enabled some in the move- 
ment to rise above religious, regional, and ethnic sectarianism. _ 

With Abatcha’s death in 1968 and the assumption of the leadership 
by Sidick, a former member of Tombalbaye’s government, the socialist 
commitment was dropped from the party’s program. As Sidick put it, 
“Socialism does not frighten Chadians, but the word has been so de- 
valued that I hesitate [even] to pronounce it.” There followed a shift 
from a left to a moderate progressivism while the movement remained 
broadly in line with the radical tradition in African nationalism (which 
was generally in retreat at the time). 

Progressivism was opposed to secession and irredentism, which 
were associated with tribalism and right-wing politics: “The Front for 

the National Liberation of Chad seeks to transform the archaic bases of 
Chadian society while respecting the great national traditions and to 
create sound conditions for a new society respectful of human dignity 
and concerned for the material and cultural progress of all its members 
without discrimination of any kind. The freely expressed desire for a 
common national life in the North and the South and the interdepen 
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dence of socioeconomic interests should be the very basis of the Chad- 
ian state.’ 

A 1971 tract was quite firm: “There will be no Katanga, no Biafra, in 
Chad. We will mercilessly eliminate any tendencies toward secession- 
‘sm.” There was little for FROLINAT to gain from pulling out of the 
Republic the least prosperous and economically least promising North, 
and certainly not when it had a realistic chance of taking the whole 
country. The centralization of the state and the modern economy in the 
South and Fort-Lamy made the option of secession pointless for those 
who by their education and uprooting from peasant life were drawn 
along a class trajectory toward “progress” and “modernity.” And al- 
though Chad as a single state was a French creation, a long history 
linked the economy of the North to the South. On the other hand, apart 
from Islam, which was not a rallying cry of FROLINAT and whose uni- 
fying power would perhaps be effective only against nonbelievers, 
there was little to unite the North, or even the subregions within it, into 
a sense of separate nationhood. Where great states had existed, past 
glories were inseparable from past rivalries; where there was relative 
ethnic homogeneity, clan differences were important. And, besides, a 
Northern nationalism would be hard to conjure up without giving 
greater scope to “tradition” and its chiefly bearers, at the expense of the 
emergent modern elite leading FROLINAT. Despite all the changes that 
subsequently occurred in the character and leadership of the move- 
ment, all its elements remained true to the idea of a single Chadian na- 
tion, even though sectarianism did not disappear and ‘‘progress” had 
radically different meanings for different factions. 

The movement had styled itself a liberation front on the grounds that 
real independence had not been achieved in Chad, colonialism having 
simply given way to neocolonialism. This made it possible to unite po- 
litical groups of quite diverse kinds and to fudge class issues. One of 
the peculiarities of the Front was that it was essentially a movement of 
a section of the emergent intelligentsia that relied on peasant support 
with little involvement of wage workers. If socialism could not be 
achieved without the participation of the Chadian working class—still 
minuscule in 1966—then national liberation brought about by a peasant- 
intellectual alliance could prepare the way. Yet the peasantry could be 
little more than foot soldiers in this revolution, there were no landlords 
4 dispossess in the North, and the movement was not strong ene 

enable its peasant supporters to substitute structures of self-govern 
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ment for those of the state in the liberated zones. In the nomadic and 
seminomadic areas, it was doubtful whether the peasants had enough 
need of government to make such innovations worthwhile. If the inte]- 
lectuals were destined for the bourgeoisie and petite bourgeoisie, it was 
also a fact of the revolution that it had no clear role for existing mem- 
bers of these two categories, particularly those who were urban based, 
The anti-imperialist stance did not amount to any clear view of the role 
of classes linked to international capital—the capitalists, small and me- 
dium, and industrial workers—this side of socialism, and economic 
warfare against the cotton industry was merely voluntarist, amounting 
to no strategy for dealing with the dependence not only of the Chadian 
state, but also of the Southern peasantry, on cotton.* 

It was not merely that the theory of the revolution, or its program, 
was not yet well defined. It could never be. For if FROLINAT’s task was 
to replace Tombalbaye’s government with a popularly responsive one, 
then its business was really in the urban areas and particularly the capi- 
tal. It was the polis, not the countryside, on which Chadian statehood 
was based; it was the city that could be democratic—or not—in any 
modern sense. Yet the city was inaccessible. There, dictatorship held 
sway. One could surround the city from the countryside, subdue it, and 
take it over; but there could be no revolution, democratic or socialist, 
unless the city, too, was revolutionized and not merely taken. The Front 
did reach the urban populations through radio broadcasts from Libya 
after Qadhafi came to power, and by distributing pamphlets, as well as 
by armed propaganda, but it was unable to organize effectively. 

FROLINAT resorted to armed “national liberation” because civil 
politics was blocked. Although military victories were quickly gained, 
and this approach made possible some political education, without an 
antecedent process of purposive popular organization around specific 
interests of determinate social groups, such mobilization and democ- 
ratization could only be fragile and evanescent, easily overturned by a 
change of military fortunes or leadership. 

Within the first two years of FROLINAT’s creation, the guerrillas 
scored dramatic victories on the battlefield in the Center—East. Chadian 
forces—inadequately trained and equipped, lacking popular support 
and low in morale—were unequal to the challenge. The French military 
intervention decisively reversed these early gains, and divisions within 
the movement itself progressively weakened FROLINAT’s influence in 
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this region and permanently deprived the Center—East of its leading 
role in the rebellion. 

[t was the Northern Toubou area that became decisive both politically 
and militarily for the rebellion and for Chad. At the end of a pitiless 
war of intervention, in which the French army had killed some 2,000 
Chadians to preserve the dictatorship, General Edouard Cortadellas 
had to admit the impossibility of subduing the Toubou in their own 
area. He was quoted as having said that it was a region inhabited by 
nomads who had never been controlled, even in colonial times. He 
concluded, “I believe that we should draw a line below it and leave 
them to their stones. We can never subdue them.’’*? Subsequent French 
policy never strayed far from that view. 

FROLINAT’s successes may have resulted to some extent from the 
fact that it could immerse itself in the peasant’s struggles without being 
much distracted by foreign notions of revolution or strategy, which so 
often prove to be inappropriate, or by extraneous considerations linked 
to the interests of external benefactors and mentors. Nevertheless, its 
central ideas of ‘national liberation” and ‘‘anti-imperialism” were cos- 
mopolitan and abstract, and very approximate in their representation 
of the condition of Chad. 

The Front had no significant dependence on any foreign government 
in the 1960s and early 1970s, but the attitudes of Libya and Sudan 
were important. Obstruction by the governments of these countries, of 
Egypt, and of the Central African Republic (CAR) would have made 
it difficult for the Front to get off the ground. As we shall see, the 
deradicalization of Egypt and Sudan after Nasser, and a more forward 
policy on Libya’s part, had far-reaching consequences for the progress 
of Chad’s wars. 

The movement bore the marks of the political cultures of the coun- 
tries in which its cadres had, as it were, opened their political eyes. 
These were not vibrant democratic or socialist cultures, and their anti- 
imperialism often degenerated into mere propaganda against the great 
POWers over contingent matters. None of these countries provided a 
model of successful democratic or socialist revolution of any kind be- 
yond the coup d’etat; none had even the experience of trying and fail- 
_ ahi had colonial ties comparable with those of er Tee 
a the CAR, itself abjectly dependent on France and doome 7 

ip. Apart from some leaders having lived there, and an impor 
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tant support committee being based there, the CAR was less important 
‘nthe later development of the movement. 

Except for a handful of the early supporters of Abatcha, trained in 
North Korea and China, and some militants who had served in the Sy- 
danese armed forces, the guerrillas did not benefit from any foreign 
military training in the 1960s. This was good for the movement's inde- 
pendence and creative use of indigenous military skills, but it cost them 
dearly when facing the professionally trained and infinitely better- 
armed French forces. 

Despite its reverses, however, FROLINAT had a profound effect on 
the course of politics, discrediting the regime in the eyes of its for- 
eign backers and in international opinion generally, while forcing the 
president into a series of ill-considered responses that assured his even- 
tual fall. 





2 
Intervention and 
Reform 


|e INTERVENED MILITARILY in Chad for the first time in 
1968, to save the postcolonial state and to secure administrative re- 
forms that would minimize the chances of successful revolts in the 
future. The intervention prolonged Tombalbaye’s tenure in office but 
failed to produce any lasting reform. French military action and the 
attempt to impose reform only served to undermine the authority of 
the state and to drive Chadian society into an even deeper crisis. 

The decision to intervene was taken by President de Gaulle, inspired 
by Gaullist preoccupations that went beyond Chad and its immediate 
difficulties—Gaullist’” in the sense of gaullien rather than gaulliste, the 
philosophy of the state or the political vision of de Gaulle rather than 
the parliamentary party he founded. It was a way of thinking that pro- 
foundly influenced the policies of his successors as well as his own. 

Pascal Chaigneau has argued that Gaullist thinking on Africa con- 
sisted of “a system of representations” that were expressed in “gener- 
osity” “interests,” and the “genius” of France: ‘“In each speech are... a 
series of arguments . . . to underline ‘Brance’s mission and work of civic 
lization in Africa,’ ” arguments that underpin the theme of generosity; 
“a related argument advances the view that France is not wasting its 
time or money in Africa. Its presence there is intrinsically linked to ob- 
taining various returns. This is the theme of interest. Finally, “a constant 
reference to the need for a French global presence and influence, Africa 


j : 3 sy 
having a major role to play in sucha scheme. 
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Belief in the strategic importance of Africa for Europe grew out of 
two quite different historical circumstances. One was the fact that the 
Scramble at the end of the nineteenth century had left France in pogseg- 
sion of the interior of Africa and a substantial part of North Africa that, 
together, represented an obvious geostrategic prolongation of southern 
Europe. The second was the role that Congo (Brazzaville) and Chad, 
under Governor Félix Eboué, had played in support of de Gaulle’s Free 
France in the Second World War. The utility of French Africa as a fall]- 
back position in case of difficulty in Europe had been demonstrated. 
For these reasons, French strategists stood in sharp contrast to their 
Anglo-Saxon colleagues, both in having a view of Africa from the inte- 
rior outwards (rather than the British and American maritime or coastal 
emphasis) and in the importance they attached to the “spine” of the 
African continent in European and global strategy. 

If continental Africa expanded France’s defense space in case of at- 
tack, it also increased France’s options in the Cold War. Rather than 
accept a subordinate, merely European, role in NATO, France could 
have a special mission of its own that it would be free to fulfill indepen- 
dently. To some extent this was an illusion, given that a determined 
Soviet attack on any French sphere of influence in Africa could not be 
repulsed without the assurance of ultimate American support. Had 
there been a Soviet threat in Africa of the order of Soviet initiatives in 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East, it is doubtful that an independent 
French role would have been as attractive. Still, it made sense to try to 
maximize the room for a national identity and independent action even 
in an overall context of dependence. 

There is always an elective element in global strategies; for each 
choice made, there is always an alternative stance that, on the face of it, 
could equally well be justified, and may well be so when the means are 
no longer available to sustain a larger role. Britain’s retreat from east of 
Suez, the U.S. withdrawal from Indochina, and France’s earlier depar- 
ture from Southeast Asia and North Africa provide ample illustration 
of the fact that what would previously have appeared to be an un- 
acceptable retreat could later be considered to represent the acme of 
strategic good sense. Strategy is also more ideological than either its 
theorists or its practitioners generally care to acknowledge. It incorpo” 
rates ideological conceptions of the conflicts to which it is addressed 
while serving, dialectically, ideological ends. The role France assigned 
itself in Africa responded to domestic political needs, particularly those 
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relating to the legitimation of the postwar French state as well as to 
challenges and opportunities in Africa and international relations 
generally. 

; There was an imperative need to inspire a patriotism that would 
transcend the deep divisions of postwar French society, both those aris- 
ing from the crises of empire in Indochina and North Africa and those 
bequeathed by the Second World War (and, indeed, the Third Repub- 
lic). French unity might be realized by retrieval of a nationalism rooted 
‘na vision of “political greatness” —an imperial ideal, however much 
it might be stated in a republican idiom and adapted to the needs of 
changing times. The prestige of the state had to be redeemed from the 
humiliation of defeat and occupation, a need made all the more real by 
the deeply divisive catastrophes in Indochina and North Africa, which 
signaled the loss of empire.* 

It might have been possible to construct a different self-image, but 
that would have been a harder task, requiring different hands and a 
different order of social power in France. With a certain suspicion 
of his Anglo-Saxon allies, the one a traditional rival and the other a 
hegemonic superpower, de Gaulle set out to forge a new national 
myth with echoes of Bonapartism in its grandeur and étatisme (stat- 
ism). He projected to the polity a heroic image of itself in a political 
myth of the distinctness, independence, and greatness France as a 
world civilization. 

In the strategic vision of this nationalism, the former French colo- 
nies in sub-Saharan Africa (Afrique Noire) were seen as being all of a 
piece—if divided into administrative regions, West and Equatorial— 
rather than as a number of more or less expendable, more or less worth- 
while, individual partners or possessions. The economic interests that 
were served by a presence in Africa were seldom specified or evaluated. 
Certainly a variety of French individuals and corporations benefited 
from the African role, but mythic, strategic, and political representa- 
ions could discourage scrutiny not only of the national profit and loss 
but also and more precisely of who benefited, in France. Such thinking 
pei ite to do with Machiavellianism; it was an example of eae 
fice, INANE the state interest in unifying, rather than distinguishing, 

’ a material interests in their particularity. wes ae 
tna state as poor as Chad could not inspire es ae a 
Bais, 'sm, it could nevertheless have a role in the ideologica 

ction of a former imperial state, as well as in the defense 0 
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spheres of influence encompassing countries economically more prom- 
ising than itself. A succession of French governments would Justify 
intervention in Chad on the grounds that France's interests in Africa 
were at stake, and that other friendly governments on the continent 
looked to Paris to intervene, thus simultaneously invoking interest and 
generosity. 

A reluctant convert to self-government and independence, De Gaulle 
had sought to link all the former colonies in a French Union and, when 
that failed, in a Community, and finally in a system of coopération en- 
compassing both economic and military assistance. Defense coopera- 
tion secured facilities for France in the various territories in exchange 
for the protection of compliant African governments against their po- 
tential enemies, internal as well as external. In Chad, Paris provided 
economic aid, including budget support and technical assistance in 
various fields while maintaining a military base in the capital. 

Chad was sovereign to the extent that its government could re- 
nounce these agreements if it wished and could seek support else- 
where, though severance could be made extremely costly. Conceding 
sovereignty also meant disavowal of responsibility: France did not an- 
swer to the local populations for the shortcomings of their govern- 
ments or the wretchedness of their living conditions. On the basis 
of “sovereignty,” the structure of coopération and of France’s presence 
and influence rested in intergovernmental agreements, on the relations 
of states—unqualified, in principle, by any consideration of personal 
rights or popular sovereignty. Where a country was poor and was all 
trouble, as Chad appeared to be, there would not be many foreign pow- 
ers seeking to replace France with as comprehensive a system of sup- 
port for the local rulers. It was sovereignty qualified by an elaborately 
contrived system of military dependence, in addition to the structural 
economic dependence inherited from colonialism and symbolized by 
cotton. Such a condition may properly be called ‘““dependent sover- 
eignty.’” The political independence granted in 1960 was not sham: real 
international competences were gained and real limits were placed on 
the metropole’s exercise of influence. Access to aid from a variety of 
sources, as well as the possibility of popular mobilization in support of 
its own projects, gave the government some room to maneuver if it 
knew how to use it. From the metropole’s point of view, the cost of 
influence went up, though the involvement of many aid donors distrib- 
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ated the burden of the “civilizing mission.” And there was the addi 
tional benefit that much of the aid was spent on French goods and ae 
vices, thus offsetting some of the increased expenditure. : 

For African states, the question was how far they could enlarge their 
freedom of action within such a system, increase their benefits under it, 
and find a safe exit in case of need. In a related way, the question was 
just how much and what kind of political construction, appropriate to 
the needs and aspirations of the African populations, would be possible 
under such arrangements. To what extent could such states respond to 
national needs, be democratic, be progressive? In 1968, President Tom- 
balbaye was more concerned about the protection that dependence 
could provide against FROLINAT, though evidently there were some 
in his government who did not welcome the intervention. If there was 
some doubt in Paris about the wisdom of intervening, it was on pruden- 
tial grounds, given the notorious incompetence and repressiveness of 
Tombalbaye, rather than on account of norms, whether of sovereignty 
or of self-determination.° 

The military intervention occurred in two phases, the first begin- 
ning in August 1968 and continuing for three months. It involved 
only an expeditionary force sent to lift the siege of government posts 
in Tibesti—Aozou, Bardai, and Zouar—where the Northern forces 
of FROLINAT had been fighting under the leadership of Mahamat 
Ali Taher since March of that year. The second phase, which began in 
April 1969, was larger and involved French troops in combat over the 
whole of the territory in revolt. It succeeded in suppressing the revolt 
in the Center and the East, and in curbing the threat from the BET, 
Tibesti in particular. 

Chadian troops performed subaltern tasks as envisaged under the 
French intervention strategy, though their training was speeded up in 
anticipation of an eventual French withdrawal. There is a good deal 
of uncertainty as to exactly how many French troops were involved, 
though it appears the number was around 2,000. With the withdrawal 
of 400 marines in June 1971, the intervention officially ended. This on 
left in place a “dissuasive’”’ French presence of at least 1,200 troops, hal 
‘ f whom were seconded ina training capacity to the 2,700-strong, an: 
oy and air force; the remainder manned the ait te Seopa 
elaine Edouard Cortadellas, who had comman ec rere § 

1969, left Chad, indicating that there would be no 
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vention “in the event of elections or a palace revolt.” However, French 
troops might well intervene again if the Chadian army suffered a ser;_ 
ous reverse, undoing all that the intervention had achieved. 

Just what had been accomplished in the military field? The interven. 
Bon had severely disorganized the rebellion, especially in the East and 
Center, giving considerable scope to existing internal divisions to en- 
feeble the rebellion even more. Peace had been made with some chiefs 
and with the Moubi, the original rebels of the Mangalmé area. But the 
rebellion was not over—neither that of FROLINAT nor that of the jac- 
queries and banditry that the French intervenors and the Chadian gov- 
ernment considered the essential factor outside Tibesti. All that became 
evident in a series of major incidents soon after the withdrawal, as well 
as in many local clashes between the state and rural people that were 
missed by the international press.° 

At least two different interpretations of the strategy of intervention 
could be inferred from the withdrawal. One might be that the French 
authorities, bearing the costs in mind, believed that the intervention 
had done what was necessary to pacify enough of the country for the 
Chadian army, backed by the French airmen at the Fort-Lamy base, to 
keep the rebellion, its back already broken, sufficiently at bay. Since 
French forces were to be stationed in Chad indefinitely (an important 
air base conveniently located between the French bases in Dakar and 
Djibouti, on opposite sides of the continent), such a role would not be 
too costly and would have some training value for French troops. The 
latter continued to provide air support to the Chadian army. For the 
rest, it was up to Fort-Lamy to find political solutions and to implement 
reforms. 

Alternatively, Paris had decided to draw a line somewhere to the 
south of the Tibesti mountains and “leave them [the Toubou rebels] 
to their stones,” as General Cortadellas had suggested. Independent 
Chad, like the colony before it, could live with a semiautonomous dis- 
tant province prone to turbulence that might be contained but could not 
be subdued.” 

Libyan support of the Tibesti rebels was a complicating factor that 
could make an attempt at total “pacification” very costly in human lives 
and would probably be a protracted business. But it might be costly am 
other ways as well. Libya, now under Qadhafi, while being the major 
supporter of FROLINAT was also proving to be a valuable customer for 
French arms sales. A conflict with Libya over Tibesti could complicate 
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France $ relations with other Arab countries as well.* At the same tim 
-ROLINAT in Tibesti had been weakened and there may have sage 
certain confidence about its possible eventual incorporation, or some of 
4s leaders rallying to the government under a policy of reconciliation 
Qadhafi himself later proposed to mediate between the French the 
rebels, and Fort-Lamy, an idea the Chadian president—but Ab the 
French—rejected outright. 

Tombalbaye was not pleased about the withdrawal of the interven- 
tion troops, knowing that his regime could not stand up to the rebels 
alone, and accommodation with FROLINAT seemed impossible. He 
sensed a certain withdrawal of support for himself under De Gaulle’s 
successor, Georges Pompidou, when, during an African tour in 1971, 
the French president failed to visit Chad. 

A major aim of the intervening force had been to make possible the 
reinstallation of the Chadian administration in the BET. To this purpose 
the Mission for Administrative Reform was sent, under the former co- 
lonial Governor Pierre Lami, nominally to reorganize and retrain the 
Chadian administration but in reality to induce a substantive change of 
policy in Fort-Lamy as well. This was seen by Chadians as a virtual 
recolonization of their country. 

Although some of its recommendations were implemented, the Mis- 
sion for Administrative Reform failed and the project was discredited 
in France. With the rebellion suppressed but not destroyed, Paris might 
be looking for its own political solutions. Tombalbaye suspected that 
his fall was being plotted, and he blamed the African affairs secretary 
at the Elysée Palace, Jacques Foccart. But there may have been a double 
quest: to find future alternative collaborators both in the government 
camp and among the rebels through the Service de Documentation Bx- 
terieure et de Contre-Espionage, the French secret service. Later, His- 
sene Habré, commanding the FROLINAT forces in the North, also ac- 
Cused the French of trying to penetrate and divide the movement, using 
“gents Operating under cover of the Mission for Administrative 
Reform 9 
ie coupling of a major effort at administrative me a oie 
fan Snir was the first and last initiative of Its | eetre me 
oan 4 ile of intervention, the external power eee a ee 
and ee, a eform, to satisfy public opinion at home ¢ pong 
pur ngs in the host country. Individual leaders i O annie 

POse are sometimes discarded, as was the case with Ngo V1 
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in Vietnam and Hafizullah Amin in Afghanistan. But such changes axe 
counterbalanced by military considerations and by the desire not to im- 
peril a leadership that is judged more reliable than untried alternatives 
And if the friendly leader, usually a despot, is removed, he is almost 
invariably replaced from within an oligarchy that governed with him 
or from within his immediate following. Typically, therefore, the insis- 
tence on political reform tends to be neutralized by the need to main- 
tain enough of the existing structure of power to ensure “stability” (ie, 
the intervenor’s assurance of a continued welcome).!° 

For France, similar inhibitions clearly applied because its whole Af- 
rican system was based on supporting trusted friends. The problem in 
Chad was that by 1969, half the country was in revolt and the compe- 
tence of the president and his administrative apparatus was in serious 
doubt, quite apart from any qualms there might have been about the 
“Ubuesque” character of Tombalbaye. Paris therefore found itself in the 
classic dilemma of intervention—whether to back Tombalbaye or to let 
him fall, with all the uncertainty that might entail.1? There was no ob- 
vious candidate for his replacement, and the Chadian army, bloodied 
in the revolt, could not yet be trusted to provide an adequate alternative 
leadership. 

Reform had three main foci: the quality of the administration, espe- 
cially “in the bush,” and its relation to local people; the amelioration 
of relations between the modern state and the traditional authorities; 
and, generally, reconciliation between North and South. All these were 
presented as “administrative reform,” though they evidently had far- 
reaching political implications. On directly political issues, such as the 
one-party dictatorship and its response to FROLINAT, no reform was 
urged, at least not publicly. It was believed that ‘administrative re- 
form,” the co-optation of Northern notables, and amnesty of impris- 
oned leaders and their incorporation into government would suffice to 
enable the Chadian state to govern in the North as well as the South 
without further need for direct military intervention. 

As Buijtenhuijs has observed, following Balandier, treating political 
problems as administrative ones was a feature of colonial thinking. But 
the way administration itself was conceived was colonial, in the sens¢ 
that what ex-Governor Lami envisaged was the implantation of an ideal 
of colonial administration of a kind that had never obtained under 
French rule (which had experienced several “jacqueries” in its time): 
decentralizing and consultative, respectful of tradition and abstaining 
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om force and intimidation. The chiefs would still be the agents of rul 
and the interlocutors between state and peasants, especially re 
North, but no provision was made for the emergent Ph Nea 
strata in the North, represented by FROLINAT. The project of reform 
lacked any democratic content and was paternalist. It failed to take 
account of social change in the South, where the peasants’ material 
conditions were changing, and where the schools were producing a 
new generation with much higher material expectations—two devel- 
opments that made a return to “traditional” institutions, whether colo- 
nial or precolonial, a largely superficial response. 

Lami began to recognize that there were fundamental problems that 
would make the reforms he proposed inadequate; it was necessary to 
change ‘‘mentalities” and to do that, the “mode of production” had 
to be altered. Paris replaced Lami, “excédé par ses fantaisies,”” according 
to a FROLINAT tract, with Henri Paillard, formerly a colonial admin- 
istrator in neighboring Niger.” 

The Chadian government complied with the recommendations of the 
reformers regarding the status of some of the chiefs, restoring powers 
of sultans of Kanem, Ouaddai, and Baguirmi to supervise tax collection 
and to maintain law and order in parallel with the prefects and the Pre- 
fects Councils. Gestures of reconciliation were made, there was an am- 
nesty of most political prisoners, and the president made a tour of the 
North. In characteristic fashion, Tombalbaye was ready to place the 
blame for past failure on the bureaucracy, the army, the party—every- 
one except himself. That should have been proof that the spirit of re- 
form would quickly evaporate. 

The imposed character of the reform created difficulties not only for 
corrupt bureaucrats who were set in their ways but also for those who 
were prepared to admit past errors and acknowledge the necessity of 
French assistance, such as the prefect quoted in the collective work 
Tchad: “Cooperation is difficult. . . . No one likes to receive advice and 
even less to be lectured. . . . The intentions of Europeans are always 
Suspect with Africans. On the other hand, the cooperants often try to 
‘Mpose their solutions and methods on us instead of helping us to find 
a sas methods which would be better adapted s e pase? ae 
/~ ‘ ize our own solutions. That is why it 1s S° di ae "een 
oA. ae each other.”'3 Without French wines ai a mati 
ater. would fall apart, yet under tutelage it C 

S and solutions appropriate to itself. 
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In the end, cooperation worked so badly that the Mission Was re. 
duced from its loftier tasks in state construction to supervising the dio. 
ging of boreholes in the desert. Reform, by all accounts, was limited and 
reconciliation was superficial. It had served to discredit the regime even 
further, and had widened the rift between the bureaucratic clagg and 
Tombalbaye, who now, more than ever, looked to his own security. 

Yet the restriction of reform to the administrative area and the will- 
ingness ultimately to draw back in face of resistance, showed a certain 
unwillingness to push interference too far: the time for direct colonial 
rule was over, so only indirect, more insidious, but also more hazard- 
ous methods would have to be found to assure French control. Political 
reform might not be possible under Tombalbaye, but France would 
not act to stop or reverse “elections or palace revolutions,” as General 
Cortadellas had warned."4 


A New Diplomacy 


Frustrated at home, Tombalbaye turned to international affairs both to 
keep pace with new directions in French foreign policy and to enlarge 
his freedom of action and his bargaining power within the intervenor- 
host relationship. Chad’s foreign policy in the early years of its indepen- 
dence had been unremarkable. In extra-African affairs, it was nomi- 
nally nonaligned but in fact pro-Western. All its aid came from France, 
Western Europe, the United States, and Israel. It had no relations with 
the Peoples’ Republic of China and the German Democratic Republic. 

In Africa, Chad was firmly locked into the system of interstate coop- 
eration among France’s former colonies. It was a member of the Cen- 
tral African Customs Union (Union Douaniére des Etats d’ Afrique 
Centrale, UDEAC), joining the former territories of French Equatorial 
Africa and Cameroon. It was a member of the Union Africaine et 
Malgache, a continental grouping of former French colonies led by 
Houphouét-Boigny, who was eager to maintain their distinctness and 
solidarity vis-a-vis other African states, and continued its close assocla- 
tion with Paris. In 1963, Chad became a member of the OAU at its 
foundation.!® 

Though not among the high-profile conservatives, like Gabon and 
Ivory Coast, Tombalbaye’s Chad had quickly acquired a neocolonial im- 
age. For that reason, Kwame Nkrumah’s Ghana had readily supported 
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the opposition UNT as a radical nationalist alternative. Despite mem- 
bership in the Chad Basin Commission with Nigeria and Cameroon 

and despite strong cultural and commercial ties, language dite aces 
and the French-centeredness of Chad remained a barrier to closer co- 
operation with Nigeria (though Lagos seemed less interested in work- 
ing out practical bilateral projects with its Central African and Sahelian, 
than with its coastal West African neighbors). Chad’s relations with Su- 
dan were strained from the start by the North-South conflict but, re- 
flecting French positions on Middle Eastern questions, Fort-Lamy was 
also very slow to seek the cooperation of Sudan—then in the radical 
camp through its association with Nasserite Egypt—even though it 
was an important neighbor and the second home of tens of thousands 
of Chadians. Protected by France, Chad apparently did not feel the 
need to negotiate its own safety in Africa. 

In the late 1960s, interstate relations in Central Africa were troubled 
by a sense of grievance about the distribution of revenue in the Central 
African Customs Union. Furthermore, unease with the French and the 
Francocentric caucus of states led by Houphouét-Boigny, an old friend, 
drew Lisette toward Joseph Mobutu of Zaire, then seeking to increase 
his own influence, particularly among francophone states. Chad and 
the Central African Republic (CAR) withdrew from UDEAC to form 
the Union Economique des Etats de l’Afrique Centrale with Zaire (then 
still known as the Democratic Republic of Congo) in 1968. The UEAC 
existed only on paper, and when, soon after, the CAR left it to rejoin the 
UDEAC, it became useless because it bound two countries, Chad and 
Zaire, that shared no borders. Chad stayed out of UDEAC. However, a 
lasting bond was created between Chad and Zaire, and Kinshasa be- 
came an aid donor, training and equipping two companies of the Chad- 
ian army. Mobutu’s political ideas on African “‘authenticite” captured 
Tombalbaye’s imagination. 

In 1971, Tombalbaye withdrew Chad from the multinational airline 
Air Afrique for no very clear reason.'® The decision was linked to a 
quarre| with Minister of Coordination Antoine Bangui, who, he be- 
lieved, was being groomed by the French to replace him. It is impossible 
ane to what extent the president's decisions in the other ve pes 
t a, by the double suspicion of the French, whose im rs 
ha een? was considerable, and of those of his Ba een 
an 5 closer and more acceptable to the French and their a Gone 

But the Bangui incident is suggestive. It also indicates, oweve!, 
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that interstate relations in Africa, never having decided anything in 
Chad, were now distinctly less important, appearances notwithstanq- 
ing. Where diplomacy was not being used to create an image of impor- 
tance for public opinion at home, it was largely gratuitous—and reck- 
less, as the cases of Air Afrique and, a fortiori, UDEAC showed. 

There was a clandestine side to Franco-Chadian relations, as there 
was to French— African relations generally. Chadians like other franco- 
phone Africans, were conscious of it, and that contributed to the sense 
of conspiracy and external manipulation that became a permanent part 
of the political culture. Public conferences of heads of state and the nu- 
merous exchanges of visits were, to a certain extent, trivialized by the 
widely shared belief that the real diplomacy was subterranean. It is 
therefore necessary to advert to this dimension of statecraft in any con- 
sideration of Chad's foreign policy, which, with the formal end of the 
French military intervention, was becoming more active and volatile. 

The Gaullist system bound France and its former colonies not only 
by the formal relationships of cooperation and the public, individual 
friendships between leaders in Africa and France, but also by intelli- 
gence links. The maintenance of a system of Francocentric African 
states required the protection of dependable friends in power in those 
states, vigilance against ideological opponents (e.g., various small so- 
cialist, anti-imperialist parties), and keeping the growth of the influence 
of both superpowers under suspicious surveillance. 

Masterminding the system and assuring its maintenance was the sec- 
retary to the French Presidency on Community and African Affairs, 
Jacques Foccart, a former lieutenant colonel in the Resistance and a 
founding member of the RPF (Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, De 
Gaulle’s party). Troubled by Pompidou’s failure to visit Chad on his 
1971 African tour, Tombalbaye concluded that Foccart was plotting to 
replace him with Gabriel Lisette, then exiled in France. 

The veil has been lifted somewhat on Foccart’s methods by Pierre 
Péan in his journalistic account of Gabon, Affaires Africaines, and in a 
subsequent book on Foccart. With a network of agents, mercenaries, 
and regular intelligence officers, with the collaboration of certain heads 
of state, and using various businesses (some established, others created 
for the purpose) as cover, Foccart intervened in minute detail in the 
power struggles within African states—here aiding a coup, there 
thwarting another to keep his allies in place.!” He was regarded as both 
eminence grise and kingmaker, counselor to presidents and spymaster. 
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An immense legend grew around him; the truth will, in most respects, 
forever remain obscure. It is a measure of that obscurity that the Chad- 
position leader, Dr. Outel Bono, was assassinated in Paris in Au- 
oust 1973, with complete cover for those responsible—a feat beyond the 
~ompetence of Chadian agents and attributed by many observers to the 
agents of Tombalbaye’s aide, Camille Gouvernec, who was reputed to 
™ one of Foccart’s men. The profile of Bono’s life illustrates the vicissi- 
tudes of political opposition under Tombalbaye as well as the capri- 
ciousness of government policy toward opponents: leader of the MDRT 
(Mouvement Démocratique de Rénovation Tchadienne), he had been 
sentenced to death in 1963; reprieved two years later; condemned to 
forced labor in 1969; released and appointed director of public health 
in November of the same year. In 1972, he left Chad, and moved to 


jan Op 


Paris. 

French policy was widely perceived to operate in cloak-and-dagger 
fashion, a view shared by Tombalbaye and FROLINAT alike. In this 
climate of intrigue, the Chadian president became apprehensive. In 
moving toward Mobutu, he might be distancing himself from “Foc- 
carts men,” yet if that were so, he was also depriving himself of a po- 
tential source of support. 

There was much speculation that in embracing Zaire, Tombalbaye 
was gravitating toward the United States, the CIA, and Israel, and out 
of the sphere of French influence. That, as far as France was concerned, 
sealed his fate. It is true that the American attitude toward France under 
De Gaulle was neither warm nor trustful. The CIA was meddlesome in 
Africa, and none of the intelligence services of the former imperial pow- 
ers, except perhaps the British, was happy with it. Israel was training 
the Zairean army and was close to the United States. However, Wash- 
ington did not attach much importance to Chad at the time. Although 
American oil companies were interested in Chad's oil prospects and 
were granted exploration rights, and the Israelis might be interested in 
* Presence in Chad for reasons to do with its Arab neighbors, there is 
pot much evidence of a determined challenge from either Washington 
Flas Ctivities from 1971 on would be hard to reconcile Wi 

oe rounds for disagreement and suspicion i ene mn 
enjoyed rie: relation to Libya. There, for his first five y oe wen 
the support of the United States, which helped to 
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eral efforts by his opponents and mercenaries (with the Varying and 
intermittent support of British, French, and Israeli secret Services) to 
overthrow him. This situation led John K. Cooley to observe that Qad- 
hafi was “at least in part an American responsibility,” OWing to the 
considerable American stake in Libyan high-grade oil as both investors 
and consumers, and to Washington’s approval of Qadhafi’s anticom- 
munism in these years and the divisiveness of his policies among Arab 
states—then still active in their hostility to Israel and to the United 
States for its support of the Jewish state. It was in that context that an 
attempt to unseat Qadhafi in 1970, through a mercenary operation 
using Chadian territory, was disclosed by the CIA to the Libyans and 
was foiled. French and American commercial interests in Libya were 
competitive—they had been so long before Qadhafi. It is possible that 
U.S. policy may have had the effect of inhibiting French options regard- 
ing Libya in relation to the defense of its position in Chad, but French- 
Libyan relations were not without a certain ambiguity, a situation trou- 
bling to power holders in Chad. 

There were dramatic ups and downs in Tombalbaye’s relations with 
Libya. Following the discovery of a Libyan coup plot in 1971, probably 
in retaliation for the failed plot against Qadhafi, Tombalbaye severed 
diplomatic relations and publicly offered to provide a base in Chad for 
any anti-Qadhafi dissidents who might want one. Thanks to the inter- 
vention of the president of Niger, Diori Hamani, a reconciliation be- 
tween the two countries was achieved, followed by the reestablishment 
of diplomatic relations in April 1972 and an exchange of state visits.” 
This rapprochement was in line with a French effort to improve rela- 
tions with the Arab world that other francophone states duly followed. 
The extent of reconciliation with Libya was dramatic, leading to an offer 
of financial assistance to Chad. A rumor circulated that Tombalbaye 
had conceded the 1,000-square-kilometer Aozou Strip to Libya. No 
proof of this has been produced, and Tripoli has never invoked such ck 
agreement. Libya, which occupied and claimed this strip as part of its 
territory, cited a pre~Second World War agreement between France 
and Italy. 

If Tombalbaye indicated a certain forbearance toward Libya in the 
northern reaches of the Toubou country, then he would have been act 
ing in accordance with his military weakness and in line with France ® 
patent reluctance to engage Libya or to get bogged down in Tibest!. In 
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principle, his rapprochement with Qadhafi was not in conflict with 
French aims or with his continued dependence on France, but by this 
time coherent coordination of policy between France and Chad was 
probably impossible; thus, the reconciliation might not have been al] 
that reassuring to Paris.*! 

Most important and more enduring was the reconciliation with Su- 
dan, made easier by the détente between Paris and Khartoum, and by 
the deradicalization of Khartoum under Jaafar al-Numayri. The im- 
proved relationship led to Sudanese troops engaging FROLINAT, de- 
priving the rebellion of an effective base in western Sudan, in an area 
bordering Chad and Libya. 

An opening that would gain more importance after Tombalbaye’s fall 
was made toward Nigeria, though here, too, the interest in improved 
relations was reciprocal. Nigeria was beginning a high-profile Pan- 
African policy in the belief that a passive, conservative stance toward 
the continent had worked to its disadvantage in its own civil war, and 
Chad was beginning to look toward the African diplomatic scene for 

support in its attempt to assert a certain autonomy and to gain sympa- 
thy in its losing war. Visits were exchanged between General Yakubu 
Gowon and President Tombalbaye, with the Chadian leader indicating 
that he might prefer Nigerian troops to replace the French in Chad.” 

Approaches to the Arab world in search of political and, no doubt, 
economic support, together with the newfound friendship with Tripoli, 
called into question the links with Israel, which Qadhafi repeatedly 
criticized, as did FROLINAT with its anti-imperialist and anti-Zionist 
Position. Diplomatic relations were duly broken at the end of 1972. This 
was followed by visits to Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, the Gulf Emirates, 
and Kuwait in May 1973, almost certainly in search of more financial 
support. 
eae took an even more radical turn when Honan eel 
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was breaking loose but, as if sensing the danger of isolation and recog. 
nizing France’s irreplaceable role, he began to call for an improvement 
of relations with Paris. 

In all its incoherence, Chadian foreign policy was characterized bya 
certain schizophrenia: dependence and a willingness to follow or emu- 
late Paris, alongside a distrust of French diplomatic actions and an jr- 
repressible desire to assert autonomy and find independent sources of 
support, but always ending in a recognition of the inevitability of de- 
pendence. If the UNT had called for a “totally independent” Chad, a 
cry that FROLINAT made its own, Tombalbaye was not unaware of the 
pain of dependence. 


Dependence and Culture 


Reform and reconciliation might have enabled Tombalbaye to consoli- 
date his regime and protect his own position, and so to cope with the 
danger represented by FROLINAT. However, that had become psycho- 
logically impossible. First, his universal suspicion and his conspirato- 
rial methods accelerated his disintegration as a person. Drinking to 
excess, he gave free rein to his imagination of what others might be 
plotting to do through witchcraft, poisoning, and the more conven- 
tional coup d’état. His rage and bitterness at these imagined wrongs 
were increasingly without prudence or restraint. Second, the process of 
degeneration was well advanced in the party (now reduced to yes-men 
and opportunists held together by fear and corruption), the regime, and 
the state; it accelerated as the problems of economic failure, drought, 
rebellion, and declining foreign support grew. What followed was 4 
mixture of calculated political manipulation and irrational, purpos®” 
less action expressing his fears, grudges, and delusions. It was a gro- 
tesque and cruel endgame. Nevertheless, Tombalbaye continued to 
have good service from the bureaucracy and the system of cooperation 
until the end. | 
In response to the pressure to reform and conciliate, Tombalbaye 
freed most of the political opponents he had arbitrarily jailed and “ 
cluded many of them in his government, thus creating a sort of North 
South balance. The chiefs had their status elevated, as recommended By 
Lami. He renewed his presidential mandate in a parody of constitution 
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alism and of eee ee Tormbalbaye had drawn his own conclusion 
from the political philosophy of Lami. Reconciliation would amount . 
corrupting former and potential “enemies,” which he did with seis 

? m became notorious accomplices to his excesses in 
the final years of the dictatorship. As for the chiefs, they indeed were 
elevated, not as spokesmen of rural folk but, as in colonial days, as in- 
struments of oppression. In this context even the party of indepen- 
dence, the PPT, had become otiose. 

Reconciliation ended when political opposition reared its head, with 
protests at the end of November 1971 by the students at the Félix Eboué 
High School (among whose slogans was a call for the head of the mili- 
tary, General Jacques Doumro, to take power). The nervousness of the 
government was increased by the “discovery” of a coup plot implicat- 
ing Libya.* A wave of arrests followed. Vigilance Committees were cre- 
ated to inform upon, and denounce, opponents to an Action Commit- 
tee. Every figure of stature, from little-known technocrats to famous 
radicals, came under suspicion and was interned. The interception of 
FROLINAT commandos on their way to sabotage fuel supplies in Fort- 
Lamy in June 1972 increased the tension. 

With heightened insecurity in the capital itself and reconciliation 
abandoned, the regime attracted the usual hooligans of power in 
town and country alike. Increasingly, the enemy was no longer just 
FROLINAT or former adherents of the defunct opposition parties; it 
now included some within the party, Southerners as well as Norther- 
ners. Tombalbaye decided to break up his party, believing it could still 
harbor critics and waverers. On the eve of Bono's assassination, fos 
balbaye denounced the PPT as the “party of treason and Cate ene 
dissolved it to set up the new Mouvement National de Sala 
Culturelle et Sociale (MNRCS), and proclaimed a new philosophy e 
authenticité and tchaditude.4 The new party would appoumt ie ae 
bers of the Executive Council, and subscriptions to t ene r on 
tory, collected like taxes. Tombalbaye had attended Oe aes, 
“ongress in May 1972, and there he must have oie 7 otism.2> Zaire 
of Mobutu’s “authenticity” and apparently succes® u eaenek <a 
had changed French names of persons and places, Ga and Fort 
do the same; but although Fort-Lamy ere aan Wee spared 
Archambault became Sahr, the honor of the French 4 N/Djamena, Te- 
When Avenue Charles de Gaulle, the hub of AVOge: 


success; two of the 
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tained its name. Tombalbaye called for a return to the roots of African 
culture, to a time when all of life had been “an ode to liberty, Peace 
and fraternity.’’’° French education and culture had done the Chadian 
people much wrong, and it was necessary to pull them back from de- 
humanization. It was a time for poetry. One of Tombalbaye’s Principal 
lieutenants, Abbo Nassour, a veteran of Tombalbaye’s prisons who had 
been amnestied under the policy of reconciliation, declared: “Le gou- 
vernement Tombalbaye est au travail et prépare au peuple des lende- 
mains qui chantent.’’?’ 

All Southern men were obliged to undergo the traditional initiation 
ritual of the Sara (to impose this on Muslims from the North would 
have been a declaration of war), a matter that invited a great deal of 
criticism from Christian missionaries in the South and was evidently 
resisted by some of the elite. In its normal forms, Sara initiation differed 
little from similar practices over a large part of sub-Saharan Africa, al- 
though it varied among communities in the severity of the ordeals nor- 
mally imposed on the initiates.?* In the past there had emerged an ac- 
commodation between the Christians and the traditional communities 
that spared those who wished to avoid initiation, while traditionally 
minded people were not obliged to abandon it. The demands could be 
modified to suit circumstances; the only person to have described a 
Sara initiation experience in print, a Frenchman, appears to have un- 
dergone no harrowing ordeals.” It is quite evident, however, that the 
new state-inspired initiation, now under the chiefs acting as function- 
aries of the MNRCS, bore little resemblance to the traditional in spirit 
or in execution. 

The turn to “authenticity” —indeed, the whole character of Tombal- 
baye’s rule in its last five years—can easily be dismissed as the flight 
into unreason that it was. Paranoia and superstition prevailed, as in the 
bizarre trial of Mrs. Kalthouma Guembang, the organizer of the won 
en's wing of the party, who, together with General Félix Malloum, was 
accused of conspiracy and witchcraft.*? Yet this last reckless phase may 
shed light on the crisis of the postcolonial state—grotesquely and dis- 
tortively, no doubt, but in some ways more illuminating than the mea 
sured conduct of reasonable men. 

Initiation, or Yondo, may have been a cover for the physical torture 
and elimination of opponents, as some have suggested; or the rituals 

and ordeals associated with it may have provided the occasion for the 
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use of drugs on People who were to be indoctrinated into obedience 
to the dictator. For torture and mere murder, however, Tombalbaye 
hardly needed such an elaborate cover. It is more likely to have been 
meant to reassert control of the population in the South that showed 
signs of deep dissatisfaction. Like the one-party idea, it was an attempt 
to suppress diversity among individuals and groups.” It may also have 
been his response, or a gesture of defiance, to the unifying power of 
Islam in the North, which both the resilient residue of the sultanates 
and the successes of the FROLINAT rebellion, in their different ways, 
seemed to show. For had not Tombalbaye himself stressed the impor- 
tance of having an “ideology”? 

It was, moreover, an act of revenge, demagogic and Machiavellian, 
against the new class. By subjecting them to “pagan” initiation, Tom- 
balbaye humiliated them and removed the mystique of their acquired 
culture while seeming to bring himself closer to the ordinary people as 
the champion of their customs. The call to authenticity, denunciation of 
the colonial denigration of the Chadian people, and his growing racism 
against whites (and against Chadians of partly non-Chadian parentage 
or married to non-Chadians) expressed old preoccupations of the presi- 
dent and of some of his followers. Antoine Bangui, once his heir appar- 
ent, was a victim of his hostility to those who had close links with the 
French or were admired by them.” Through demagoguery and the ex- 
ploitation of class and racial resentments, Tombalbaye aimed to find a 
new source of power beyond the reach of the French and their sympa- 
thizers. But as in foreign policy, there may also have been a concern to 
be “progressive.” 

To restrict explanation to the practical and instrumental aspects of 
the new policies would, however, be a mistake. It would ignore pre- 
cisely the elements of unreasonableness and despair that characterized 
the last years of Tombalbaye. Authenticity was many things at once, 
and embedded in it were all the contradictory effects of the political 
and social crisis as Tombalbaye lived it, and for which he sought a 
resolution—in desperate ways. Unreason requires interpretation, not 
reduction. 

The state had been at the center of Tombalbaye’s life for the best part 
of three decades, and he had become its chief embodiment since inde- 
pendence. His personal inclinations and limitations, his thoughts and 
his madness were both a part of the state and its product. Dictatorship 
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was psychology, but it was also ideology, fragmentary and barely ar- 
ticulate—a discourse of state and society all the same. If there Was 
much wrong with Tombalbaye, there was also something rotten in the 
state of Chad—something, one might say, unauthentic. 

Here, two things stand out above all others: the ineffectiveness of the 
state and Tombalbaye’s weakness in it, and the dependence on France 
despite the anticolonial struggle and independence, and despite the 
weakness of his personal links with metropolitan culture and politics, 
Dependence fed, rather than altered, his suspicion and resentment of 
the French. 

As a militant nationalist, Tombalbaye had experienced the state as 
alien and hostile. As president, he inhabited his position within it as 
a tenant in a ruined mansion, empty except for spirits that he knew 
not how to propitiate or exorcise, and that he felt must seek his ruin. 
He dismissed the servants, replaced them, and killed some. All to no 
avail. He altered, discarded, or simply disregarded the constitutions 
and the laws, as he might the furniture. He sought to subject the state 
to the ““primacy” of the party, which was less alien to himself, but that, 
too, had become unreliable. He sought total personal supremacy over 
the state but had not the means to succeed sufficiently well. Finally, he 
fled into a house of the mind, of “authenticity,” of pure will. In the 
end, he physically garrisoned himself with the presidential guard— 
the last portion of the state that he could trust, or on which he had 
to rely. Ngansop recounts his last moments: ‘““Tombalbaye had died 
weapon in hand. He had, in effect, fought to the last cartridge against 
his attackers, aided by only a few faithful members of his praetorian 
guard. Everybody had let him down. No one, not his celebrated Com- 
pagnie Tchadienne de Sécurité (CTS), nor his secret police directed by 
the Frenchman, Gouvernec, nor the French troops who had a unit sta- 
tioned not far from the presidency, wished to ‘get their feet wet’ in this 
reckoning.”’ 

The state had to be run by its internal logic, which was the logic of 
strict continuity with its colonial past within the context of a highly 
articulated French system in postcolonial Africa. Tombalbaye never 
had as good relations with the French as Lisette had. He was essentially 
an outsider to that world of which his state was a part, though one of 
his closest aides and counselors was a French intelligence officer who, 
in the end, betrayed him. 
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The contradictory insistence of the French government on “tradi- 
tion” in calling for a revival of the chieftaincy, against the spirit of Tom- 
balbaye’s “modernizing” nationalism, as an indispensable element of 
the state had contributed to the intellectual incoherence of what re- 
mained of his progressivism. He was obliged to swallow a very bitter 
pill, made no sweeter by the fact that the advice came from the former 
colonial governor, Pierre Lami, who had added a note of skepticism 
about the independent state: ‘“Having existed for centuries, the sultans 
have a de facto authority necessarily superior to that enjoyed by the 
agents, often of very uneven quality, sent without sufficient training by 
a state created only ten years ago. Wisdom, therefore, does not lie in 
doing without the chiefs, but in according official status to the power 
that they effectively hold in order to bring them to one’s side.” ™ 

Although Tombalbaye conceded that some of the chiefs, “paradoxical 
though it might seem,” were progressive and ahead of many of the 
party’s officials, it is unlikely that this signaled a serious conversion on 
the matter of “progress” and the chiefs. In arguing a role for traditional 
authorities, the reformers highlighted their contribution to adminis- 
tration and social control rather than democratic representation, and it 
was in this respect that “authenticity” converged with colonial and 
neocolonial notions of African government (as represented by Lami 
and the Mission for Administrative Reform). Both invoked tradition 
in support of a political economy that, whatever else it may have 
been, was modern and subversive of it. Both emphasized authority and 
popular (especially peasant) submission to chiefly authority. 

If Chad was a neocolonial political economy within capitalism, its 
state had, nevertheless, never much focused “development” on the 
growth of an indigenous, autonomous class of capitalist individuals— 
dominated as it always was by foreign or multinational monopolies 
and by the state. The society appropriate to such an economy was 4 
Passive one, in which even the individualism of private accumulation 
could have no place—in short, capitalism without liberalism and with- 
Out democracy. Magnant’s observations are pertinent in this regard: 
“Where the French had proposed to make the peasant a full citizen in 
the long run, this aim, [which was] entirely theoretical, was abandoned 
and subsequently fought by the new political class united in the single 
Party. All that was sought, by every means, was to make agriculture 
more profitable, above all, in le Tchad ‘utile.’”** And further, “With the 
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abuses of the agents of the state provoking protest movements and re. 
bellions in certain regions, the government, with the advice of Paris (the 
Lamy [sic] mission), restored the regional chieftaincies (called chefferies 
supérieures) and the cantonal ones, and then, with a pretended return to 
‘African traditions,’ it attempted after 1970 to reseal the old bonds of 
solidarity of lineage, village, initiation and ethnicity, hoping that the 
conservatism of traditional structures would halt the development of 
political individualism.” * 

Tombalbaye and the PPT had made many concessions along the way 
to power. There was little content left to the nationalism that had ani- 
mated him. The much-proclaimed “unity” and “progress” were having 
to be redefined in exactly the way the PPT had opposed all along. There 
was no “ideology” left for the PPT and its leader. Had he been any one 
of a score or so of African leaders, Tombalbaye might have been content 
with running the dependent-sovereign state of Chad as necessity—and 
the French—dictated. He might have grown rich and lived long. But, 
lacking the skills and graces for such a role, he was too combative and 
too suspicious to be content with any deal. 

Through all their crises, including that of colonial domination. Chad- 
ians had always been able to hold onto their culture, to preserve some 
aspect of it beyond the reach of Western penetration and control. The 
Islamic North had resisted Western education for that reason; the South 
had kept initiation despite Christian missionary disfavor and the tur- 
bulent intrusions of other Africans and other faiths before it. The terrain 
of culture was one last battlefield. To many peasants in the South, Tom- 
balbaye’s “return to the source” did not sound strange or outrageous. 
He had previously signaled his determination to uphold those tradi- 
tional African values that had not been corrupted by colonialism.” 
But now he was not defending culture, he was taking refuge in it and 
deploying it to a task alien to it. Imposed outside the context of be- 
liefs proper to them, the ancient rites could hardly bind as they had 
done before. If their effect had been to reinforce community, then, like 
all customs, they presupposed and celebrated its existence but could 
hardly create it. Their conjuration now was superstitious, mere despair, 
and, above all, arbitrary. Dictatorship and the occult were embodied in 
authenticity, made all the more ominous by the president's widely ru- 


mored reliance on a coterie of advisers from Haiti, a place renowned 
for both.%8 
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“Authenticity” alienated the intelligentsia and the French alike, and 
lowered the prestige of the state in the eyes of the world; yet that alone 
might not have brought the regime down—“‘ideologies” at least as 
strange have been purveyed in Africa and elsewhere with some impu- 
nity. It was in more conventional areas of politics that Tombalbaye’s fate 
was sealed. 

The army that the French had trained and enlarged to fight FROLI- 
NAT became a worry for the president. If the French were tired of him, 
then the army surely would be the instrument of his ouster. At first he 
tried to divide the senior officers, incorporating some into the party and 
government while purging others (e.g., General Doumro). The military 
overthrow of Diori Hamani in neighboring Niger, in 1974 seemed to 
increase Tombalbaye’s apprehension. In a preemptive strike, he ex- 
tended his arrests to military personnel, including Colonel Ngakinar 
Djimé, the commander of the gendarmerie, and his deputy, Comman- 
dant Guérina Kotiga; on 23 March 1975, his chief of staff, General Né- 
gué Djogo, was put behind bars. All this unfolded in the context of a 
major internal and external crisis provoked by the rebels in the North. 

A little over a year earlier, FROLINAT had played its master stroke, 
when its Northern Forces, commanded by Hisséne Habré, took a num- 
ber of Europeans hostage in Tibesti: an ethnologist, Francoise Claustre 
(the wife of Pierre Claustre, the last director of the Mission for Admin- 
istrative Reform); a French aid worker, Marc Combe; and a German, 
Dr. Christoph Staewen. (Staewen’s wife and two Chadian soldiers were 
killed in the raid on the Staewens’ house, where the hostages were din- 
ing when they were seized.) The French sent an officer who had been in 
Tibesti in 1968, Major Pierre Galopin, to negotiate their release but he, 
too, was taken hostage. The hostages, particularly the woman, drew the 
attention of the Western press to the deserts of northern Chad and to 
FROLINAT. By 1975, public concern in France over the fate of these 
hostages was placing a very severe strain on relations between Paris 
and Fort-Lamy. Matters were brought to a head on 4 April 1975, when 
Habré’s men executed Galopin as a spy.” 

On 13 April 1975, the Chadian armed forces seized power, and Tom- 

albaye was killed while resisting the coup. The Claustre affair was a 
major embarrassment and a nuisance for the French government, and 
aS events were to show, Paris had chosen to make peace with the rebels 
and let Tombalbaye fall.*0 French intelligence had helped in planning 
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the coup, as one of the conspirators triumphantly revealed, and the 
French ambassador had been informed in advance.*! Now directed } 
President Giscard d’Estaing, the Gaullist system in Africa was dye for 
some changes, and Tombalbaye was expendable. A “particularly fragile 
political system” came to an end after a full decade and a half. 


Autonomy and Political Responsibility 


The concept of a state as the product of the internal history of its coun- 
try, determined by the relations between classes in society or the prod- 
uct of their collective work, with international relations providing ad- 
ditional pressures and influences but essentially external to the state 
and to society, has no application to postcolonial Chad. Here, interna- 
tional relations were definitive in a multiplicity of ways, at every phase 
of the development of the state. The impulse to political mobilization— 
nationalist struggle and party formation—was provided by external 
actors. Many of the key political figures before and after independence 
developed outside Chad—in the Central African Republic and Su- 
dan—and both the local rebellions and FROLINAT depended heavily 
on Chadians based outside the national territory. There was a substan- 
tial foreign presence in the economy, both in the leading sectors and in 
commerce, thus reinforcing the extroversion of the economy dictated 
by the cotton monoculture. French aid and technical support, backed 
by a significant military presence, were essential props of the Chadian 
State. 

It is an open question whether the state of Chad would have been 
viable without these ties, or what kind of state would be possible with 
them. The emergent middle class had its salaries paid by foreign com- 
panies in which its members occupied very lowly positions or by the 
French government. The extortionate taxation of peasants that partly 
helped the emergence of this class would not have been possible with- 
out French military support keeping rebellion in check. Without foreign 
aid, Chad did not produce enough surplus to sustain this ruling class— 
Which ruled nothing. As it was, it could barely afford an army ade- 
quately manned, trained, and equipped to defend the administrators 
across the vast extent of its territory. m* 

The internal features of Chadian society that contributed to the crisis 
have been well discussed in a tradition of political sociology that sees 
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the conflicts and characteristics of a given society as the key to the fate 
of its political institutions, however those may have been arrived at. 
Dominant among the factors canvassed are the North-South divide 
and the diverse particularisms within each. The headlong rush to one- 
party rule and then to despotism betrayed a certain weakness of “the 
people”: little integrated economically or politically, they could not or- 
ganize to prevent the emergence of a dictatorship that served none of 
them well. Political mobilization, occurring along the lines of North and 
South, Muslim and non-Muslims undermined the effect of what social 
and economic integration there was. Paradoxically, it was the very fact 
of being in the South, the fief of the dictatorship and its party, that made 
it very difficult for dissatisfaction to translate into effective political or- 
ganization in this region. Being located in the regional base of the dic- 
tatorship was perhaps the most insidious form of domination of a 
population that, except for a small elite, bore the brunt of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, both national and international, under colonial rule and af- 
ter. The revival of traditional authorities in the North perpetuated old 
forms of dominance and sought to marshal the peasants to the defense 
of a political order in which they would be subjects rather than citi- 
zens. They would have been no more than that, if more kindly treated, 
even in Lami’s colonial utopia. Concessions to cultural pluralism that 
sought to institutionalize the effects of sectarian mobilization by reify- 
ing regions, tribes, and traditions simply added another dimension to 
oppression. 

The ideas of reform put forward by France were restricted to ad- 
ministrative ones and to the incorporation of ethnic notables from the 
North into the structure of privilege and power without even the mild- 
est insistence on a return to the principles of the constitution drawn up 
by France at independence: political competition and the rule of law. 
One might conclude that the self-government and the independence ar- 
rangements with their democratic promise had been a matter of form, 
required by France’s own domestic political order, with little applica- 
tion to the postcolonial reality that was being fashioned. In that reality, 
sovereignty, such as it was, would be vested in the state (albeit qualified 
by extensive ties of dependence) but was not meant to be, and could 
never be, vested in the people. The contradiction is important not only 
in the way that it thwarted then, and continues to frustrate even NOW, 
any orderly disposition of the Chadian problem for France but also in 
making almost futile attempts to outline a coherent ideal of political 
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development and action for Chadians. It has an even wider Significance 
in the context of attempts to create an international order based On uni- 
versal standards of political conduct—intended to be democratic in 
their application within societies but imposed and enforced by an inter- 
national system that is itself undemocratic, through the agency of re. 
gimes in the less-developed countries that are often responsive to exter- 
nal guidance only because of their need for external protection from 
popular (indeed, democratic) pressures at home. 

Indigenous bureaucrats were much to blame and have not been 
spared in postmortems of the Tombalbaye era. They mirrored the fail- 
ings of the political leadership and of Tombalbaye himself, and there 
were continuities with colonial Chad. The failings of the bureaucracy 
and its political bosses were the result not only of a lack of preparation, 
not only of their cultural arrogance both as évolués and as a new class, 
but also a reflection of the absence of political responsibility: certainly 
in the sense of democratic “accountability,” of responsibility in foro ex- 
terno, but also in the more fundamental absence of binding moral sen- 
timents about the public order, responsibility in foro interno. That is 
closely related to the authority of ‘the people,” to the extent that their 
disposition is considered to matter in the last resort—or the final analy- 
sis—and obligations toward them are recognized. The concept of the 
people as administered subjects, primitive and ignorant, with which 
the évolués sometimes imitated their colonial predecessors—driven to 
the point of caricature in Chad—created a patriotism and even a na- 
tionalism that, although often associated with 1789 and universal con- 
cepts of rights, did not contain any concept of “the people” as their 
source and bearers. It was not that there was no Chadian “‘nation” or 
that the state preceded the “nation”; rather, the tendency was for these 
notions to have an entirely abstract meaning—or coded meanings—in 
the claims and counterclaims of a small elite that formed around the 
State. 

Second, the government's authority was compromised by its incom- 
petence and cynicism; by the political and military challenge of opP° 
nents and rebels; by its heavy external dependence, which made it cleat 
that it was Paris, not Fort-Lamy, that paid the salaries of the elite and 
funded “work and progress” (the motto of the republic); and the dis 
dain and growing skepticism of the external power toward Tombal- 
baye. All that rebounded on the authority of the state—the Sees 
of it as defining some binding norms for public life—so that even 1 
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there was within the elite a desire to uphold an independent Chadian 
state, it was accompanied by a certain recklessness in its management 
and use on the part of the very people who were its principal bene- 
ficiaries. The problem was common to the new postcolonial states, 
though there were considerable differences of degree, and it manifested 
itself in different ways—in some cases in personal dictatorships and in 
others in financial malfeasance. It was, indeed, partly a result of Tom- 
balbaye’s rule, but it also was a result of the character of the state. The 
politicians and bureaucrats did not have to pay the consequences of 
their misdeeds, financially or otherwise, nor were they ultimately the 
source of the decisions that mattered most. 

The question therefore arises whether there could be political respon- 
sibility without autonomy, or at least a significant degree of it. Without 
responsibility, all the checks on the natural tendencies toward the abuse 
of office and of public goods would have to be external, from aid donors 
or from excluded revolutionaries. Without political responsibility, there 
cannot be that constructive political conservatism on which the stability 
of the political order and of the state depends. Instead there is only the 
ceaseless movement of rebellion and reaction, relieved only by tempo- 
rary accommodations and intermittent gestures of orefomnce 

The Chadian state was neither representative nor, for the most part, 
responsive to its people, and for fifteen years, it did not have much need 
to be. Bouquet has noted the capacity of a substantial part of the popu- 
lation to manage for some time without the state, but the corollary of 
that truth is the capacity of the state to subsist with minimal societal 
embeddedness or constraint. Its security reposed in its external de- 
pendence. Insofar as French military intervention could merely in- 
crease dependence, it did little for autonomous political creativity and 
responsibility. 

When the end had to come for the postcolonial regime, the entire 
state collapsed; a brief interlude of military rule was unable to stabilize 
it. Intervention underlined the very lack of autonomy that rebels in 
FROLINAT and their sympathizers in France and Africa intimately as- 
sociated with its arbitrariness and absurdity. Short of taking over the 
running of it completely, France could not by the mere magic of its 
Colonial civil servants, summoned back from retirement, purify and 
reform the postcolonial state. The colonial era was Over. 


3 
Military Rule and 
Civil War 


After their coup the putschists did not know what to 
do with power. 
—Guy Jérémie Ngansop, Tchad 


FRICAN ATTITUDES toward the military coup d’état have always 
A\tecn ambivalent—resenting it as undemocratic and its perpetra- 
tors as generally ill equipped to govern, yet willing to applaud it, on 
occasion, as the only means to put a swift end to an obnoxious regime 
or to find a shortcut to progressive political development. All too often, 
however, military seizures of power have merely laid bare the frailty of 
the society in its political aspect and created conditions for a disorder 
greater than they sought to remedy. The ouster of Tombalbaye ushered 
in a period of radical political instability that was to become the coun- 
try’s trademark. As Buijtenhuijs observed, the national liberation move- 
ment that contributed to Tombalbaye’s fall was the first of its kind in an 
independent African state, directed not against colonial rule but seek- 
ing to overthrow a neocolonial regime.’ Its course and its sequel, and 
that of the other armed struggles against postcolonial regimes in Africa, 
raise doubt, however, about its appropriateness as a response and its 
viability as an alternative to the postcolonial situation. In this instance 
“national liberation” quickly disintegrated into factionalism and civil 


war, containing only intermittently any plausible or coherent project of 
national construction or state formation. 


Q2 
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The military had its own reasons to seek Tombalbaye’s downfall: 
to defend its honor, much impugned by the late president, and S 
protect its members from further political harassment and needless de- 
struction in a war made unwinnable and unstoppable by Tombalbaye’s 
bad government. On taking power, it promised to restore the freedoms 
of all Chadians, emptied the jails of political prisoners, investigated cor- 
ruption, and punished some of the culprits. The tax on cattle was tem- 
porarily suspended, and a truce was observed in the various rebel 
areas. 

General Félix Malloum, newly released from prison, became presi- 

dent. He had fought with the French against the nationalists in Indo- 
china and Algeria, and after independence had received a series of 
promotions in the new national army, eventually becoming general. He 
had commanded the Chadian forces against the rebels in the Center and 
Center-East and had remained loyal to Tombalbaye, despite disagree- 
ments with him, until very near the end of the dictatorship. He did not 
inspire the confidence of radicals and revolutionaries, who disdained 
his claim that the Supreme Military Council (Conseil Supérieure Mili- 
taire, CSM) he now headed had the same aims as FROLINAT. Mal- 
loum’s image was tarnished among some officers by the fact that he had 
not taken part in the coup that brought him the supreme office, and he 
was overshadowed by the high-spirited Colonel Wadal Abdelkader Ka- 
mougué, who eventually assumed leadership not only of the Chadian 
armed forces but also of the South. A reputation for timidity and inde- 
cisiveness dogged Malloum to the end of his career. A FROLINAT 
squad attempted to assassinate him on the first anniversary of the coup, 
13 April 1976, but failed. Almost exactly a year later, there was an at- 
tempted military coup involving Northern soldiers, nine of whom were 
subsequently executed. 

There was division within the CSM over how to end the rebellion, the 
conduct of negotiations, and the military leaderhip itself. This was ex- 
acerbated by accusations of clannishness and favoritism against the 
head of state, who like Tombalbaye before him and others who would 
follow, responded to insecurity by relying mostly on people from his 
birthplace: friends, kinsmen, and clansmen. This provoked an anti-Sara 
revolt among some Southern populations in Mayo-Kebbi and Tandjile 
'N 1978. Some officers from this area eventually rallied to the Borces 
Armées du Nord (Northern Armed Forces, FAN), though the rebels 
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own policies subsequently forced these prefectures to identify With the 
[Sara] South. 

Malloum’s government was a military one, with only a few Civilians 
occupying fairly minor ministerial positions. Early disagreements With 
them damaged the CSM’s popular standing, tending to confirm the 
suspicion that the soldiers meant to hold on to power indefinitely. The 
most urgent task facing Malloum was to put an end to the rebellion ang 
to free the French hostages held by Habré’s men since 1974. On both 
counts, things went badly wrong. The French government, following 
the example of West Germany, which had promptly paid a ransom for 
the release of Dr. Staewen, yielded to all of Habré’s demands: broad- 
casting the rebels’ political demands on French radio; making a cash 
payment of 100 million CFA francs; and delivering two tons of weapons 
to the rebel movement.” The deal greatly undermined the president's 
prestige in his divided government, demonstrating the precariousness 
of his position with the French while his enemies were rearmed. To 
soften the blow, the French government increased its economic and 
military assistance to N’Djamena, but Malloum felt compelled to de- 
mand the withdrawal of French troops and to close their base at Sahr, 
retaining only some 300 troops seconded to the Chadian army in a 
training capacity. The French troops felt inconvenienced and humili- 
ated by having to leave in disorder, abandoning a good deal of heavy 
matériel.*? None of this endeared Malloum to his French counterparts, 
who had always held the Chadian officers they trained in low esteem. 

Malloum embarked on an active diplomacy to gain sympathy for his 
government and to discourage support for the rebels, in this regard be- 
coming one of the first to recognize the government of Agostinho Neto 
and the Movimento Popular de Libertacgéo de Angola (MPLA) in An- 
gola. In addition, he campaigned in the United Nations and the Orga- 
nization of African Unity against the Libyan occupation of the Aozou 
Strip. In one sense, he was continuing in Tombalbaye’s footsteps, seek- 
ing international support in Africa beyond the circle of French influ- 
ence. However, he remained dependent on France’s assistance. The 
French military presence was steadily rebuilt, and Camille Gouvernec 
remained at his post. The question of petroleum exploration rights, con- 
ceded to the American company Conoco in 1977, concerned the Bienes 
government, which tried to intervene on behalf of French companies: 
But Malloum had no “oil weapon”; Chad’s resources were still far from 
exploitation. 
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Negotiation and a Separate Peace 


The overthrow of Tombalbaye had come as a relief to most Chadians 
and to external observers, who saw in it the opportunity for a new be- 
ginning. In reality, worse times lay ahead. Peaceful construction of new 
political relationships between state and people, and among the various 
groups and classes of Chadian society, would prove impossible because 
of the political weakness of both the state and the revolutionary move- 
ment. There were two principal sources of weakness in both camps: 
internal divisions for the management of which no practical procedures 
existed (nor was there time to develop them) and the absence of a clear 
concept of what, in practical terms, a satisfactory political arrangement 
would be for Chad (as distinct from the solution that might please a 
particular faction contending for its control). State formation (or po- 
litical construction, more broadly) though mentioned in the eventual 
agreements between the state and the revolutionaries, was not consid- 
ered with any precision or concern for practical detail, the references to 
democracy and elections being almost perfunctory. 

Both deficiencies were greatly exacerbated by the external depen- 
dence of the protagonists. The regime was totally reliant on French eco- 
nomic and military support and also, to some extent, diplomatic sup- 
port; FROLINAT, or at least its First and Second armies, had become 
increasingly reliant on Qadhafi, who was growing ever more meddle- 
some. Libya played an active role in the attempts to unify the rebel 
fronts and in the change of leadership that involved. Qadhafi encour- 
aged the attempts to remove Abba Sidick as secretary-general—a move 
that eventually resulted in the split between original FROLINAT un- 
der Sidick and the rest of the movement—and the replacement of His- 
séne Habré by Goukouni as head of the Command Council of the 
Northern Armed Forces (Conseil de Commandement des Forces Ar- 
mées du Nord; CCFAN). That was when Habré broke away with a sec- 
tion of the Second Army, retaining the name Forces Armées du Nord. 
_ Concern about Libyan aims provoked Sudan (as well as France) to 
Initiate negotiations between Habré and Malloum to counterbalance 
any deal that might be reached with a FROLINAT leader under Qad- 
hafi’s influence. By 1976, Libya was the only country from ee ae 
tory major armed assaults could still be launched by FROLINA a 
Mie ne its principal arms supplier; it had sought and peel Ake : 

y France as an important interlocutor regarding Chad, P 
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larly in the negotiations over the release of the French hostages. To fore- 
stall future difficulty over its occupation of Chadian territory—already 
signaled by Habré in 1974—Libya sought control of the rebellion, all of 
whose leaders (except Habré) could not shake off their dependence but 
exploited it in their internal disputes. 

The divisions in the rebel movement and the maneuvering of rival 
external powers quickly resulted in a series of parallel “reconciliation” 
attempts involving, in various combinations and with varying degrees 
of openness and good faith, a plurality of negotiators and mediators. In 
such conditions no coherent and binding political solutions could be 
devised, debated, or agreed upon. The CSM tried to negotiate with all 
the factions but had no clear agenda either for the exchanges or for what 
would follow their success or failure. The military regime placed a high 
priority on national reconciliation but did not envisage a transfer of 
power to elected politicians. One of the very first decisions of the mili- 
tary was to ban political parties and to suspend the right of workers to 
strike. At first, reconciliation was conceived of purely in terms of rallie- 
ment, a word that was gradually acquiring a special place in the Chad- 
ian political lexicon (meaning, in practice, that rebels would lay down 
their arms in exchange for government positions, often sinecures for 
their leaders as individuals rather than as representatives of indepen- 
dent political organizations participating in government). The CSM 
eventually settled on the idea of power-sharing, but the practical diffi- 
culties of bringing it about between a military regime and armed revo- 
lutionary movements were not considered in much detail. 

In economic matters, the CSM affirmed its intention to preserve 
Chad’s “liberal economy” under state guidance, although, in a spirit of 
reconciliation, socialism was not rejected a priori. Politics and the wat 
dominated all else, however, and it is fair to say that in the four years 
until 1979, the Chadian economy took care of itself with some help from 
foreign governments and international aid agencies. The regime had no 
plans for ending the economic crisis it inherited. Economic questions 
did not feature much in the discourse of the rebels either, apart from 
some desultory remarks about expanding public ownership and im- 
proving wages. . 

The CSM was very successful in gaining acceptance among, trad 
tional leaders and some of the more traditionalist rebel movements, 
particularly, Ahmed Moussa’s wing of the FLT and the Front Pop 
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laire de Libération du Tchad (FPLT) of Dr. Awat Moukhtar Nasser.> 
Reconciliation with FROLINAT was more difficult and yet more ur- 
gent. For although the Chadian national army could beat back the 
rebels in the Center and Center-East (with French aerial support), it 
could not reestablish its authority over most of the BET without mas- 
sive French assistance (which could not be sustained indefinitely). The 
popular support for the rebels in the North was considerable, and mo- 
rale among the government troops was low. 

Approaches by N’Djamena to various FROLINAT leaders began in 
earnest in 1976; they achieved very little success, and apparently stimu- 
lated a contradictory process of unification and further division. There 
was a need to bring the movement together, particularly the First and 
Second armies in the Center-East and the North, respectively, but this 
raised more acutely the questions of leadership, of the autonomy of the 
various armies, and of differences among leaders about negotiating 
with Malloum’s government. 


FROLINAT at the Threshold of Power 


FROLINAT was always a divided movement. It had always been highly 
regionalized in its command structure, and its regional wings were of 
different ethnic composition. Moreover, there had always been a vast 
gulf of understanding between its exiled leadership in Algeria and the 
revolutionaries on the ground. The various regional armies were prone 
to internal fission, organizational and personal differences often being 
overlaid with tribal suspicions and loyalties. They suffered, in an ex- 
treme form, from the classic causes of fragmentation that afflict libera- 
tion movements attempting to liberate more than a small ethnic space. 
These may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The vast distances between the various military theaters, difficult to 
traverse physically and with poor communication. The military areas 
became political zones to the extent that more or less close relations 
Were developed with local populations through which the fronts not 
Only politicized the noncombatants but also were themselves to some 
extent sensitized to local perceptions and attitudes—or, if they were 
Native to the area, confirmed in them. A retreat from the original uni- 
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versalist or national consciousness (always frail, since the nation of ref- 
erence itself is, for many, a matter of aspiration rather than lived e€xpe- 
rience) tends to occur.° 

2. Access of the various fronts to the top political leadership tended to be 
uneven, for various practical and historical reasons, resulting in un- 
equal representation of the interests of the fronts in the central com- 
mand structures and in unequal provision of the necessities of life and 
struggle.’ 

3. The process of armed struggle itself created powerful personal loyalties 
that often overrode ideological attachment to larger, more remote or- 
ganizational structures. In Chad, this process was carried even further 
by the fact that the armies had fought, to a large extent, in the areas 
where their leaders and the recruits had originated. Factionalism was 
thus founded on close personal relationships—friendship and kinship 
ties—that were also the basis of political trust. In this way an exact 
revolutionary homologue of the old party politics described by Khayar 
emerged.® 

4. Militarization of the political struggle resulted from the political and 
ideological problems as well as from the long duration of the war. It did 
so in two particular ways: in the tendency for intrafactional and inter- 
factional conflicts to be resolved by recourse to arms, and for warrior 
traditions to be grafted onto the revolutionary struggle without any 
deep transformation. It is generally agreed that the Northern armies 
benefited from centuries-long traditions of waging or living on the 
verge of war. However, such warrior traditions are often linked to ide- 
ologies (or cultures) that affirm identities other than the national, often 
full of suspicion and stereotyping of neighbors who are (or should be) 
allies. Militarization therefore became atavistic as it reactivated, in my- 
thified form, old prejudices no less deleterious to the revolutionary pro- 
ject for being camouflaged in its own language. 

The often blurred distinction between banditry and revolutionary 
groups may also be linked to a tendency toward fragmentation, local 
autonomy, and individualism that draws on anarchic traditions within 
communities. This strain was strong in northern Chad despite its repu- 
tation of having had greater political organization than the South. In- 
deed, great states were possible because of their (turbulent) symbiosis 
with an infinitude of small armed communities that were anarchic by 
the standard of the modern state.” 


t 
5. The backwardness of the political economy affected the struggle tha 
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sought to overcome it. It has been said of Chad, with some acerbity, 
that it is “un pays d’avenir qui le sera toujours” (a country of the future 
that will stay that way). The maturation of the revolution, too, was 
doomed to this eternal futurity, to the extent that society did not pro- 
vide the structures of economic production and exchange to create the 
.nfrastructure of effective and durable revolutionary mobilization. 

To a certain extent, intellectuals were trying to pass on to peasants a 
consciousness that was abstract and rudimentary, and that had rather 
limited immediate relevance to their everyday life—both in its concept 
of national citizenship and in the idea of progress that animated the 
revolution. Peasants could join in a spirit of rebellion against abusive 
authority, but they could not be transformed into revolutionaries in this 
larger sense. Hence, the social revolution could only be an aspiration 
until the political revolution—the seizure of state power—was accom- 
plished and more modern class forces took over the vanguard role from 
a peasantry that was, in any event, little attached to either the state or 
the modern economy. Faced with such dilemmas, it was easy enough 
to let the armed struggle gain ascendancy over the political and the 
ideological. “Absolute underdevelopment,” as Bouquet has called it, 
dictated a huge gulf between the cosmopolitan discourse of the revo- 
lutionaries and the practical life and consciousness of its population of 
reference, the peasantry of tillers and nomads." 

6. The absence of popular political organization, other than the tradi- 
tional (or pseudo-traditional) networks that the movement could nei- 
ther replace nor transform, underlined the frailty of the revolutionary 
project and the evanescence of the structures of popular involvement it 
created in the countryside, as well as, to some degree, of the conscious- 
ness it tried to implant." 


Revolutions are not made in heaven. The problems of the Chadian 
one were considerable at all levels. Reference has already been made to 
the divisions in the leadership, but equally grave was the political, ideo- 
logical, and organizational stagnation of the movement since its foun- 
dation. There was no process of policy formation for the movement on 
4 National scale, nor was there much effective political debate and 
ducation, The processes of leadership selection (and rejection) Mice 

‘aphazard. There was something quite eccentric about the meteoric 
way some leaders rose to prominence—Habré in the Second Army and 

Nat Acyl in the First Army, both of them former functionaries of 
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Tombalbaye and late converts to the cause. Abba Sidick, a former min 

ister in the Tombalbaye government, had undergone no revolutionary 
apprenticeship before he assumed the secretary-generalship, and thera 
would always be some doubt among mlitants as well as sympathizers 
about the extent of his conversion from “neocolonial bourgeois Poli- 
tics’’ to revolutionary ways. Virtually all the leaders came from rela. 
tively privileged backgrounds with no known prior involvement jn 
working-class or peasant struggles; descent from a chiefly or otherwise 
notable family, a French education, and previous occupation of a fairly 
elevated bureaucratic or political position in the neocolonial state were 
vital assets in their ascendancy. To be sure, they could all have com- 
mitted “class suicide.” But was there ever a need to do so? Their class 
character was not under challenge, and its attributes proved to be as- 
sets. There was a certain voluntarism in their situation: they could de- 
cide what social meaning to give to their revolutionary stance at any 
particular moment. 

It has been noted in praise of FROLINAT that it had comparatively 
little foreign support. It was, in that sense, authentic to Chad. The im- 
portance of the role played by Sudan and Libya in providing the terri- 
tory from which to attack and into which to retreat, as well as a conduit 
for arms, should not, however, be underestimated. Similarly, in the 
diplomacy of reconciliation, external powers played a major role. It is 
true that no major power trained or supplied the movement and that 
FROLINAT was not affiliated to either of the revolutionary giants of the 
time, Russia and China. The diplomatic and military disadvantages of 
alignment would have been all too evident: neither Libya nor Sudan, 
nor many other African states, would have been happy with such ties, 
and the French military response might have been more determined. 
Moreover, ideology and strategy might well have developed in ways 
that were inappropriate to the local situation. The negative side of au- 
thenticity was limited exposure to the ideology and practice of sabe 
tionary states and movements apart from the Arabist radicalisms o 
host states, which had little practical relevance to Chad and which the 
FROLINAT leaders tended to disregard even while paying lip service 
to them. However, whether it would have been more helpful “ 
harmful, the choice of external alignment of this kind did not exist te 
cause both China and the Soviet Union, in line with OAU policy, cu a 
vated good relations with N’Djamena and had little incentive to & 
deeply involved in Chad. 
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It was therefore a somewhat underdeveloped and structurally weak 
evolutionism that con fronted the precarious reformism of a feeble state. 
That made a negotiated settlement difficult, and made it easier for war 
to continue. FROLINAT was initially scornful of the call to reconcilia- 
tion, and launched several major offensives to establish its military con- 
trol of the North and to impress upon both the civilian population and 
the military government that it held the key to peace. Unable to make 
progress with either Sidick or the Goukouni wing of FROLINAT, the 
CSM, at the instigation of the Sudanese government, entered into ne- 
gotiations with Habre, thena refugee in Sudan after the rout of his troops 
in engagements with the French-aided Chadian troops in 1976. 

Sudan needed to see an end to the Chadian conflict in order to reduce 
Libyan activity on its western flank. A dramatic deterioration in rela- 
tions between Egypt's Anwar Sadat and Qadhafi, which erupted in an 
armed clash between the two countries in 1977, implicated Sudan as 
Egypt's closest African ally. Decisively in the U.S. camp, Sadat com- 
plained of Soviet encirclement: on the east, where Libya, having re- 
nounced support of the Eritrean secession, was backing Soviet-backed, 
revolutionary Ethiopia, which Sudan, with Egyptian help, invaded and 
sought to subvert; on the west, where Libya was amassing Soviet arms 
and the Soviet technicians that went with them. The most important 
point of disagreement between Tripoli and Cairo (and Khartoum) was 
Sadat’s peacemaking with Washington and Tel Aviv, potentially a more 
explosive issue in the internal politics of each of the Afro-Arab coun- 
tries than were East-West rivalries. This was the background to Nu- 
mayri’s decision to support reconciliation between the rebel movements 
and the Chadian government. These negotiations led to the Khartoum 
Agreements of September 1977 and January 1978, on the basis of which 
a fundamental charter was drawn up by a mixed commission of the 
CSM and the FAN. 

Knowledge that these negotiations were under way may have 
stimulated the series of offensives launched by Goukouni in January- 
February 1978. These, in turn, provoked cease-fire negotiations held at 
Sebha under the auspices of Libya, Niger, and Sudan, which were to be 
followed by reconciliation talks later that year. But the dispatch of a 
_ 2,000-strong French expeditionary force to halt the es a oe 
‘ilhes a major bone of contention, leading to the yee Bs 
teem Wes when Goukouni demanded thelz withdrawa a ee 

efused, Malloum then proceeded to finalize discussions W1 
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bré in Sudan, and the Fundamental Charter (Charte Fondamentale de Iq 
République) was adopted on 28 August 1978, paving the way for FAN's 


“Vv ] > rernment. 
entry into the govern! 


Habré and Malloum 


The agreement between the FAN and the CSM was a triumph for Habré 
and a self-inflicted defeat for the CSM even before its full effects un- 
folded. As an exercise in conflict resolution, it was ill-conceived from 
almost every point of view. 

A deal with only one, and by no means the most representative, ele- 
ment in FROLINAT—one, moreover, that was isolated from the main- 
stream—was a provocation to the movement rather than an encour- 
agement to negotiate. To be sure, the subsequent adherence of the 
others was provided for in the charter, but it was not clear how this 
would be brought about.'? At best, the accords between the CSM and 
FAN would be the first of a series of partial agreements. Yet apart from 
encouraging each faction to press its claim to be considered by means 
of military action, such an approach favored a wait-and-see attitude, 
rather than commitment, on the part of all rebels, the FAN included. 
Here again, the seeds were sown for that attentisme on the part of the 
factions that would constantly frustrate attempts at collaborative, inclu- 
sive government. 

The accord was based upon the CSM’s adopting the FAN’s virulently 
anti-Qadhafi position at a time when all prudence counseled, as the 
CSM had previously seemed to realize, deferring a showdown with 
Libya. Malloum adopted Habré’s view on the Aozou Strip to the extent 
of taking the matter to the OAU and the United Nations, and organizing 
demonstrations in N’Djamena against the Libyan role. Habré’s image 
as the patriotic opponent of Libyan aggression gained him a consider- 
able measure of goodwill among the Southern population but did noth- 
ing to weaken the link between Libya and the bulk of the opposition, a 
prerequisite to any lasting resolution of both the national conflict and 
the dispute over the Aozou Strip. Questioned years later by Jacques 
Amalric for Le Monde, Habré gave this account: 


From the time I arrived in Tibesti at the end of 1971-beginning of 
1972, I began to wonder. From this time, in fact, the Libyans bega" 
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distributing Libyan identity cards to the inhabitants of Tibesti and 
Aozou, predating them. They invited the traditional chiefs to Libya 
and corrupted them. On the ground their agents explained that Liby- 
ans and Chadians were one and the same people who were only di- 
vided by colonialism, At the same time they prepared the minds by 
distributing food and clothing to the population. When they had 
enough clients, they came to install themselves in the locality of 
Aozou and then the whole region. Twice we called a meeting of the 
leaders of the region for a decision to make the Libyans go. The dis- 
cussions were very hard on each occasion, difficult, but we were 
never able to obtain a majority. It was after the second meeting in 
1976 that I broke off [from Goukouni’s group] and left Tibesti.” 


Malloum and Habré were promptly identified as neocolonial pup- 
pets because of their international positions, and it became a tempting 
counterbid (a patriotic surenchére) as well as a military necessity for 
Goukouni to demand the immediate withdrawal of French troops as a 
condition for a settlement. The rebels’ anti-imperialist position enjoyed 
a certain support in much of Africa. A largely spurious “ideological” 
dimension of continental significance had been introduced into the fac- 
tional conflict, for although there were indeed left-right ideological dif- 
ferences between individuals and factions that would become impor- 
tant in time (though mostly because of their international rather than 
their immediate national relevance), so far as a negotiated settlement 
was concerned, at this time they were quite beside the point. 

The accords between Habré and Malloum envisaged free and fair 
elections and the establishment of democracy, but it was not specified 
when this would occur, nor how long the interim FAN-CSM dyarchy 
would continue—nor, indeed, whether “reconciliation” (or ralliement, 
as it applied to the armed formations) would continue to have prece- 
dence over democratic construction." 

By not involving organized popular participation in the settlement, 
the negotiators overlooked important questions of legitimation that 
were of an immediate practical urgency rather than of a merely abstract 
°r ideological interest. The conflicts of interest between the contending 
Politico-military formations on one side and various elements of the 
“Wilian population on the other—for example, over the question of p 7 
a parties and trade union rights—were not addressed. ae eee 

Pport of this crucial agreement, reliance was placed on the effec 
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abesos propaganda rather than on organized, informed Participation, 
That proved to be disastrous when propaganda became sectarian and 
vicious as the civil war neared. Finally, reconciliation involved an jn- 
crease in those who held state positions and, therefore, competition for 
the scarce positions of power and influence. It might also affect the ba]- 
ance within existing power blocs and in the CSM itself. Indeed, many 
considered that the agreement amounted to a coup d’état by Habré and 
Malloum. The manner in which the agreement was made did not in- 
clude any attempt to manage the susceptibilities of the existing politi- 
cal and bureaucratic elite, or to forestall the emergence of an attitude 
among them of rejection and political irresponsibility toward the dyar- 
chy and its charter. 

There was no scope for the public to act as arbiters or to generate a 
plurality of political interests and organizations that might have inter- 
posed themselves between the FAN and the CSM. There was a certain 
competition for public approval, especially in N’Djamena, that quickly 
degenerated into sectarian appeals to Northern and Southern constitu- 
encies and a trade of political influence was substituted for the arbitra- 
ment of force.’ 

Pending the establishment of democracy, the FAN and the CSM 
agreed to set up a consultative National Council of Unity (Conseil Na- 
tional d’Union) with regional representatives named by the president 
(Malloum) at the instance of the prime minister (Habré) or with his ad- 
vice. It was believed that multipartyism would be divisive during a pe- 
riod of reconciliation—the same grounds invoked a decade and a half 
earlier to justify the suppression of opposition political parties.'¢ In the 
event, the absence of parties did not prevent the worst ethnic dema- 
goguery and strife that Chad had yet known. 

The charter sought to divide powers equally between the president 
and the prime minister, making it impossible for one to take any im- 
portant initiative without the other’s concurrence. The supreme organ 
of the state, with the power to appoint and impeach the head of state, 
was the Supreme Defense and Security Committee, on which repre- 
sentatives of FAN and CSM would serve in equal numbers, a formula 
for deadlock, inaction, or confrontation. The Habré-Malloum pact was 
anything but a meeting of minds: they had, as in Hobbes’s state of na- 
ture, “their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on one another . - - 
which is a posture of war.” 
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The First Regime of Reconciliation 


The threat of the war reaching the capital city had arisen many times 
since the rebellion began in 1965, but had never actually materialized. 
With Habré’s entry into N’Djamena, it had arrived. 

Both Malloum and Habré intended more than the absolute equality 
of power agreed upon in the charter. Habré was determined to ensure 
deadlock by not conceding the president any scope whatsoever for in- 
dependent initiative, as on the question of the freeing of political pris- 
oners agreed to at Khartoum, or responding to Goukouni’s overtures 
for a resumption of negotiations between his movement and N’Dja- 
mena. He insisted with militant literalism on a rigorous enforcement of 
the principle of Arabic as an official language—to the point of bursting 
into the Radio Tchad studios with his armed commandos, interrupting 
the broadcast of a Sara translation of a speech he had made because it 
preceded the Arabic version, which should have had priority. On ap- 
pointments to the principal organs of state, he insisted on an absolute 
50-50 division of the top positions between Northerners and Southern- 
ers, regardless of who the Northerners might be or what competences 
they might have. In this spirit, he rejected the election of a Southerner 
to the chairmanship of the Conseil National d’Union (CNU)—itself ap- 
pointed on a 50-50 basis by himself and Malloum. Similarly, no agree- 
ment could be reached on the appointment of the permanent secretary 
to the Committee of Defense and Security. 

The agreement had envisaged equality between the FAN and the 
CSM, not the North and the South, but the prime minister preferred to 
see and present himself as the defender of Northerners, and took Mal- 
loum’s party to be the South, regardless of the numerous political dif- 
ferences that existed in each camp. Philippe Decraene observed in Le 
Monde: “The prime minister, who had already demonstrated to the 
detriment of France the measure of his determination, has proved to be 
totally intransigent. .. . he has never been willing, since his nomination 
aS prime minister, to make the smallest concession.” ”” 
an mo of the FAN into the national army (now gaa ae 
oe Wei Armées du Tchad), envisaged at Ae ea mee 
care When theip ite cg deena Fe FAN forces were 
i J the FAN rather than the national army, nines 

Y in the city; thus, amid the political and constl 
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gling, there were de jure two armies in this beleaguered city of barely a 
quarter of a million souls, one belonging to the president and the other 
to the prime minister, both armed by France. 

There was a certain irony in the prime minister's option for an 
ageressive “Northern” image, for by all accounts Habré’s entry into 
N'Djamena was very well received by all sections of the population, 
who hoped for an end to war, and even by the Southern bureaucratic 
class, who saw in him the one Northern leader who shared their oppo- 
sition to Libyan influence, and who would be more competent than the 
divided and unpopular CSM. French-educated, a former subprefect, 
now reputed to be an intellectual and a socialist, yet a militant patriot 
against Libyan encroachments, Habré had every possibility of holding 
the goodwill of this class. 

The leading authority on the politics of the South of Chad, Bernard 
Lanne, puts the matter thus: “Contrary to what many people believe, 
Hissene Habré was the candidate of the ‘Southerners,’ who saw in him 
a synthesis of the rebellion and the state, the aspirations symbolized by 
the insurrection and the requirements of national unity. But Habré, re- 
jected by FROLINAT and shunned by the more traditionalist forces 
of the North, made an exaggerated anti-Southern bid for popularity 
among some Muslims, which had the effect of crystallizing the antago- 
nisms based on religious and ethnic sectarianism.” !8 

Habré’s choice of a sectarian mobilization strategy may have been 
intended to preempt other claimants to leadership of the Northerners 
among those rebels still waiting to be “reconciled.” Subsequently, FAN 
leaders and their supporters affirmed that their confessional and ethnic 
sectarianism was a means of establishing a base of popular support. 
And the reason was that they felt beleaguered—they distrusted Mal- 
loum’s intentions, expected a showdown, and felt outnumbered and 
outgunned. A populist, albeit sectarian, strategy was their only hope of 
survival in an urban guerrilla war.'? Once again, the link between ethnic 
sectarianism and insecurity was at work. 

The prime minister assiduously cultivated the mosques and obtained 
his endorsement at the Great Mosque, the “eye” of the Muslims, with a 
huge march of the faithful to his house in one of a lengthening series of 
increasingly dangerous provocations between him and his adversaries. 
Among the most notable confrontations was the seizure of the pase 
ports of three of Habré’s ministers at the airport as they were preparing 
to leave the country on government business. This was followed, a few 
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davs later, by the arrest and lynching, by the prime minister’s men, of 
the chairman of the CNU, Mahamat Saleh (the ‘Northern’ appoint- 
ment on which Habré had insisted with so much determination); he 
was accused of “divisiveness,” as were two important traders (Mus- 
lims) sympathetic to Malloum.” A war of pamphlets between Habré 
and elements of the Southern bureaucratic class excited ethnic passions 
even more until, at length, a clash occurred among students at the Félix 
Eboué High School, when armed Northern students demanded that 
their peers and teachers join a general strike called by the FAN in one 
of its pamphlets. According to the Egyptian Gazette, government troops 
fired into the air to break up the students, and Habré’s forces then fired 
on the government troops.?' That marked the beginning of the first 
battle of N’Djamena, which one Chadian described as an “inexorable” 
and “fratricidal” struggle that ‘the head rejects but the heart incites” 
(refusée par la téte et desirée par le cceur).” 

Much has been made of the ambiguities of the fundamental charter 
and its built-in tendency to produce deadlock and conflict, but the char- 
ter merely codified an absolute distrust and a fundamental conflict of 
intentions: little point, then, in looking there for the mechanisms that 
might have averted catastrophe. 


The Civil War 


Several foreign newspapers described the conflict that ensued as the 
result of an attempted coup d'état, pure and simple, by the leader of the 
FAN.” It is difficult to see how the FAN, outnumbered and outgunned, 
could have hoped to succeed on its own.” Yet after two days of fighting, 
the FAN gained the upper hand and could think of taking the city. This 
was to become an important part of a myth of military prowess and 
brilliant leadership that developed around Habré and the FAN. The 
facts behind the victory suggest a less heroic explanation. 

The FAN undoubtedly benefited from the defection of some of Mal- 
loum’s men, including some Southern officers, to its side, and its earlier 
Policy of arming civilian supporters paid off. But there was another, 
More decisive factor. At the beginning of the fighting, the government 
had the use of aircraft flown by French pilots contracted to it, and it 
used them to bomb FAN strongholds. The effect was devastating. The 
Pilots were withdrawn at the instance of General Forest commander of 
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the French intervention force in Chad, according to Bouquet, after Ha. 
bré had threatened not to spare the French civilians if these attacks were 
not called off. In the process, the French general became more beneyo. 
lent toward the FAN, which acquired and used French heavy Weapons, 
while Malloum was constantly urged to show moderation. Ngansop 
reports that even at the height of the fighting, Malloum had a good part 
of his army confined to the barracks, still hoping conciliation might 
work.” In a curious move, Malloum set up his “improvised” command 
headquarters at the airport, some 200-300 meters from the French base 
(though the French army was later said to have protected government 
buildings and the Presidential Palace from attack by Habré’s forces). 
The source of practically all the news was the French army, but little 
was reported on the basis of its expert observation of the circumstances 
of Malloum’s defeat. 

Not all the members of the FAT shared Malloum’s moderation; many 
were more willing to give measure for measure in ethnic assertion and 
confrontation. The oft-remarked incompetence of the officer corps also 
handicapped the FAT. In addition, the Chadian army had poor political 
guidance: Malloum’s gamble on Habré had proved misguided, but he 
had been unable to devise an alternative solution. He seemed indeci- 
sive, and when the word spread that he was “taking refuge” at the 
airport, close to the French base—and therefore alongside the French 
civilians who were awaiting evacuation—he appeared timid and de- 
feated. Ill-led for nearly two decades, and under perpetual foreign tu- 
telage, the Chadian army seemed to lack all capacity for resolute, effec- 
tive action. Abandoned by France, the Chadian military also suffered a 
definite loss of morale. One French soldier remarked to the reporter 
from Le Monde: ‘Do you know what the FAT officers are worth? Almost 
nothing. Many of the soldiers had confidence in us. I understand their 
disenchantment.” 

Bernard Lanne noted a paradox: “If the Southerners were not worth 
anything militarily, it is impossible to understand how their region 
could have served for half a century as the privileged zone of recruit- 
ment for the whole of [French] equatorial Africa.’’* The answer to the 
riddle could only be political: with no competent, authoritative leader- 
ship or a clear and worthwhile political purpose, the military, as an ele- 
ment in a state that lacked direction, could not be effective. If the officer 
corps was “worthless,” that reflected the condition of the state itself and 
the social relations that made the political and bureaucratic strata 
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worthless,” too. As it happened, a portion of the bureaucracy aban- 
doned the state to its crisis and fled to Cameroon (as did many deserters 
from the national army). With diverted public goods and money, some 
of them were able to sit out the war in some style, in the international 
hotels of the neighboring state. 

Malloum’s fate was sealed once the French authorities made their de- 
cision in favor of benevolent neutrality toward Habre, though it would 
take some weeks for power to change hands in the midst of a confusion 
of diplomatic initiatives and the widening of the war. The disposition 
of the French government or the French army on the spot was decisive 
and was much remarked in France and elsewhere. It raised questions 
about Habré (as L’Humanité put it, “But who is Hissene Habré?”’) and 
about the point of a continued French presence.” L’Humanité, in answer 
to its own question, stated, somewhat more bluntly than most, the view 
long prevalent in some FROLINAT circles and among its more radical 
supporters: “a puppet rebel planted by the French [secret] services to 
torpedo the Chadian National Liberation Front.” The circumstances of 
Habré’s rallying to FROLINAT were, and still are, covered in mystery. 
Afrique contemporaine had provided the following biographical infor- 
mation about him in the previous year: 


Born in Faya-Largeau in 1936, M. Hisséne Habré went to school in his 
native city. Having become, while still very young, a civilian em- 
ployee of the materials and buildings service of the French army, he 
was among the young cadres whom the independent state of Chad 
called upon . . . to replace the French administrators. In 1963, he be- 
came subprefect of Moussoro. And in 1963 he entered the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes d’Outre-mer. After graduating he wanted to qualify 
as a lawyer but he was refused the necessary grant. Nevertheless, he 
obtained the qualification and returned to Chad in 1971. Attached to 
[the ministry of] Foreign Affairs, he was sent by President Tombal- 
baye on a mission to Abba Sidick, FROLINAT chief. He went over to 
the rebel side and installed himself in Tibesti. 


In 1978 it seemed that Habré’s conversion to the rebel cause was com- 
Plete, despite the split between him and Goukouni, who had earlier put 
- in charge of the CCFAN. Thierry Desjardins, the journalist from Le 
a 0 who visited Habré in Tibesti in connection with the Claustre af- 

" popularized an image of him as “the Mao of Africa.” For a while 
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doubts about Habré were generally suspended until he became the 
of the FROLINAT leaders to “rally” to N’Djamena. 

Habré had decidedly gone over to the rebel side, but it is not entirely 
clear what he embraced in doing so.*! The FAN, after its separation from 
FROLINAT, contained an ideologically heterogeneous collection of in- 
dividuals, and the socialism of Abatcha was not a particularly notable 
part of its discourse. In all his movements in France, in Sudan—where 
there existed the most important Communist party in Africa apart from 
that in South Africa—in Libya, and in Chad itself, Habré was never 
associated with the socialist left. Though a nationalist, throughout his 
rebel life he was firmly a Toubou-Gorane leader (i.e., associated with 
militants from a demographically small part of northern Chad). 

“Toubou” designates a large number of groups based mainly in Ti- 
besti and Borkou but with offshoots in other Northern areas, such as 
Ennedi, Ouaddai, and Kanem. The name is sometimes applied specifi- 
cally to the Northern Teda-speaking groups, while those further south 
are referred to as Goranes, but it is equally applied to all these groups 
together. Chapelle observes that the Toubou do not describe themselves 
in these terms; they have no evident feeling of belonging to so large a 
community. At the limit they recognized certain large groups: the Teda, 
mostly in the North; the Daza, in the South and in part of Borkou; the 
Kreda, at Bahr-el-Ghazal. They leave out the Bideyat of Ennedi and the 
Zaghawa of Ouaddai and Darfur, whom they consider to be strangers 
but who are in fact very closely related to them.” 

Habré belongs to the Anakaza subgroup of the Gorane; Goukouni, 
son of the Derdei of Tibesti, would be Teda. Chapelle notes that al- 
though the nineteen sub-subgroups that make up the Anakaza appear 
from outside to be distinct, from within the picture is more confused. 
The nineteen sub-subgroups divide into thirty fractions, and “Each 
clan, and each fraction has representatives that move at will across the 
area traversed by the Anakaza.”’* Historically, they were determined 
adversaries of various Arab groups, fighting both the Ouled Slimans 
and the Senoussi, the proselytizing immigrants from Libya, in the nine- 
teenth century. The French never decisively controlled them. The Tous 
bou, commentators agree, live fiercely independent lives as individ- 
uals or small groups. In this sense, FROLINAT, the Second Army, and 
FAN did produce, to a limited extent, a veritable Toubou revolution by 
merely existing. 

Yet neither his limited radical associations nor his past connections 


first 
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with the French military—he was helped to obtain his first student 
srant by the former méhariste (camel-mounted soldier) Jean Chapelle (in 
the event, a radical intellectual) —made Habré anyone's puppet. But he 
was not ideologically inassimilable to the French African system. 
Different accounts have been given of the French response to his ele- 
vation to prime minister under the Khartoum Accords. The Guardian 
reported that his appointment was opposed by the French army, which 
warned that he would seek to take over by force;*4 the Observer Foreign 
News Service reported that his accession to the premiership caused “a 
strong reaction” in the French army, resulting in the resignation and 
transfer of some officers.*° The Cameroonian journalist Jérémie Ngan- 
sop is firmly of the opinion that France preferred a deal with Sidick and 
was opposed to the deal with Habré, but was eventually won over by 
Malloum.* The International Herald Tribune claimed that the “French 
peace plan for national reconciliation” had “induced” Habré to break 
with FROLINAT and to enter into negotiations with N’Djamena.” Phi- 
lippe Decraene’s observation in Le Monde to the effect that France deliv- 
ered weapons to Habré’s forces for several months before the battle of 
N’Djamena, “despite the protests of the Chadian head of state,” would 
suggest that once the French government had accepted Habre’s new 
role, it was prepared to follow through.* By this time it was almost the 
received wisdom in France that it was the turn of the North to rule. 
What is more likely, however, is that there were different views in the 
French government and military, and that raison d’état took precedence 
over the susceptibilities of those troubled by the memory of the execu- 
tion of their comrade, the controversial and enigmatic Major Galopin. 
At the time of the battle of N’Djamena, another set of considerations 
probably played the most decisive part. Libya’s role in Chad was grow- 
ing and becoming very assertive; its troops occupying positions in Saya, 
Zouar, and Bardai. Relations deteriorated between Qadhafi and Gou- 
kouni, who evidently insisted on the military and diplomatic autonomy 
of FROLINAT, while Qadhafi had clearly decided that his best hope lay 
with the ascendancy of Acyl’s First Army (also called Volcan). By Au- 
éust 1978 these differences led to confrontations between FROLINAT 
and Libyan forces in Saya.” 
Toward the end of the year, the Chadian leader was reported to have 
been placed under house arrest in Libya, and the movement of some of 
his cadres out of Libya into the BET was being blocked. Goukoun! sr 
pecicatedia willingness to negotiate with Malloum, though still with the 
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condition that French troops be withdrawn, and Malloum was Willing 
to meet him anywhere, without preconditions.” Following the out. 
break of hostilities between Habré and Malloum, Goukouni and hig 
deputy, Adoum Togoi, dispatched, according to a communiqué issued 
by the Elysée Palace, a sixty-man deputation to N'Djamena to talk to 
Forest, Habré, and Malloum."' 

For the French a new alliance of Malloum, Habré, and Goukouni 
against Acyl and Qadhafi presented itself at the very moment the 
Libyan threat was becoming more preoccupying. Accordingly, in the 
heat of the battle between Malloum and Habré, the French army that 
had been guarding a line along the 13th parallel, to keep the Forces 
Armeées Populaires (FAP) of Goukouni from descending on the capital, 
allowed them to do just that. The most expendable side of the emer- 
gent quadrilateral alignment against Tripoli was the disdained Chadian 
army, which could now be abandoned, if need be, to the more esteemed 
fighters from the North. Habré duly thanked General Forest for his 
“neutrality” and sent a letter of appreciation to Paris;*# Goukouni, who 
had previously insisted on immediate French withdrawal, began to 
urge that it should be very gradual.* 

As for the civil war in N’Djamena, the role of the French army became 
difficult to understand, particularly when African peace initiatives were 
being put about. The French army seemed reluctant to withdraw, some 
officers indicating that if they were required to pull out, they could 
make the process very gradual, so as not to repeat the humiliating ex- 
perience of their precipitate 1975 withdrawal at Malloum’s behest.* 

Some of Chad’s neighbors felt called upon to mediate, a development 
that will be dealt with more fully. Nigeria responded to the war in 
N’Djamena and the growing involvement of Libya by calling for nego- 
tiations among the contending forces, thus beginning a series of recon- 
ciliation conferences in Kano and Lagos, a diplomatic process that was 
to involve an ever increasing number of African states in Chad's affairs. 
These meetings eventually produced a seemingly consensual proce- 
dure (at least among the various armed factions) for a transfer of power 
from the military to its opponents. But even as that process was con- 
tinuing, the internal conflict in Chad was assuming a graver, bloodier, 
and more pitiless aspect. 

The war that began on 12 February was not confined to armed clashes 
between the FAN and the CSM forces but assumed a communal aspect 

from the start, with violence against and among civilians being an 1 
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tee ral part. No section of the African population enjoyed noncombatant 
‘mmunity, a privilege extended only to the foreign white population 
of some 3,500. Neither side published lists of casualties, nor did the 
French army. The number killed in massacres and battles during the 
first week was estimated to be “at least 1,000” by one source,” and 
“4pousands” by another.** Lanne, having specifically the communal 
violence in mind, later observed that it was not very large, although it 
was enough to create an atmosphere of terror.” 

At the communal level, as distinct from that of the confrontation 
between the armed forces of the prime minister and of the president, 
it is impossible to know which side began the revenge killings of civil- 
‘ans on the basis of origin, ethnicity, or religion: both Northerners 
and Southerners showed a readiness to settle scores by the most dir- 
ect means. People began to flee N’Djamena for Cameroon and, in the 
case of many Southerners, for their region of origin. When leaflets at- 
tributed to Colonel Kamougué appeared, calling on Southerners to 
leave, the exodus became a flood, emptying the capital of an estimated 
70,000-80,000 people.** Early in March the massacre of Muslims in the 
Southern cities of Moundou and Sarh began. These were provoked, in 
large part, by the influx of the refugees from N’Djamena and by reports 
reaching the South of the treatment of Southern officials in Northern 
towns. Here again, no reliable count was made, the Financial Times 
in early March reporting 800 Muslims murdered by “rioting black 
youths” in and around Moundou, and the International Herald Tribune, 
a fortnight later, quoting Jesuit missionaries as placing the total at 
10,000 killed by “marauding tribal gangs.” Although there was skep- 
ticism about the Jesuit figure, it would appear that well over a thousand 
people lost their lives.°° 

It does not appear that either the rebel armies or the 3,000-strong 
French army, not engaged in the fighting, did much to intervene to pre- 
vent the massacres. Nor was much done to halt the brigandage, looting, 
and criminal violence that accompanied the political and communal 
Violence, Evidently the French army was there to dissuade the Libyans, 
and otherwise to be “neutral.” Neither the management of anti-Libyan 
alliances among armed political formations nor the grand intervention- 
ary strategy for a neo-Gaullist Africa had any place in it for police func- 
ee of this kind. Yet when criticism came to be voiced in France, the 

ench army began to give details of its good deeds in the course of the 
war. These merit consideration because they indicate the limits of “hu- 
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manitarian intervention” within a state-centered intervention focused 


on international relations. 

The Observer Foreign News Service noted that the intervening force 
had been responsible for the protection of French civilians, for prevent- 
ing key government buildings—including the Presidential Palace— 
feonn being taken, and, in the rural areas, for stopping the rebels “from 
taking advantage of the confusion”; the Guardian, which devoted more 
attention than other quality papers to the fate of the whites in the civi] 
war, noted that only the presence of the French army had stopped the 
rebels from taking over the white residential areas.”’ The only reported 
action against combatant forces was the dispatch of French paratroops 
to Massaguet, following a Mouvement Populaire de Libération du 
Tchad (MPLT) attack on the Nomad Guard loyal to Malloum.” The 
MPLT was not a participant in the civil war, and action against it did 
not, evidently, violate the code of “neutrality.” 

Philippe Boggio enumerated other actions in Le Monde. During the 
battle of N’Djamena the French army had protected the central bank, 
the airport (where its base was), the urban telephone system (there were 
scarcely any telephones in the African quarters), and the Israeli-built 
international hotel, La Tchadienne, next to the Presidential Palace. In 
addition, French paratroops, fresh from Lebanon, became bakers and 
stud breeders, transported refugees, and received diplomats without 
shelter. Following the massacres in the South, the French army stopped 
Goukouni from going to the South to avenge the Muslim dead, and it 
threatened severe reprisals for any action against Muslims who sup- 
ported the government forces.* In addition to the formal cease-fire be- 
tween Habré and Malloum that Forest was able to arrange with the help 
of the Sudanese representative on 19 February, only the last two actions 
would have been of any direct relevance to the magnitude of slaughter. 

The first battle and its reverberations lasted a month and a half, until 
Malloum resigned and left for an undisclosed destination, vilified as a 
coward. Alhamdou wrote of him: “He was nicknamed ‘Napoleon’ by 
his soldiers because of his princely airs and his absurd boastfulness. 
Unlike the French Napoleon [however], the Chadian is a timid sort 
of chap.’’*4 

Nothing was settled, but power had shifted decisively to rebels from 
a part of the North; most of Chad’s bureaucrats and technocrats who 
were Southerners had abandoned the capital—and the state to all in- 
tents and purposes—and “useful Chad” was said to be on the brink of 
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secession. The state had practically ceased to function, the revolution- 
aries were in disarray though seemingly victorious, and Libya was 
making a bid for effective military control of the North with the aid of 
Acyl’s Volcan Army. Chad’s future had begun to depend on African 
states outside the French-A frican system, so much so that its traditional 
associates, the Central African Republic, Congo, and Cameroon, as well 
as Zaire, were initially excluded from these initiatives. France's role 
would have to be redefined or reasserted. 


A 
Mediation and 
Intervention 


| NTERNATIONAL MEDIATION initiated a political process with char- 
acteristics of its own. Intended to make peace, it aggravated strife 
and made the resolution of the conflict more difficult. Whatever else 
it may have achieved, in the short run it brought the reconstitution 
of the Chadian state no nearer. It provided a dramatic display of 
the game of alliances. Each Chadian faction solicited external support 
while denouncing foreign intervention on behalf of its rivals. Outsiders 
meddled in the politics of the factions in various ways, and in their 
attempts to be inclusive they encouraged the proliferation of armed 
factions. The discourse of “sovereignty” was, however, retained with 
opaque distinctions between “internal” and “external,” “intervention” 
and ‘disinterested mediation” —a language that provided each player 
with a line of retreat, underlining the voluntarism of the process. No 
one had to take part: anyone could cry “foul” (“foreign interference” 
or “internal affairs’) and pull out. There were no obligations and no 
responsibility. The vision of Chadian society had become unclear, its 
opinions and wishes inaccessible to the negotiators or rendered all but 
irrelevant by the primacy of arms as a criterion of inclusion in the po- 
litical game authorized by mediation. 

) The outbreak of fighting in N’Djamena in February 1979 led to an 
increased involvement of other African states in Chad’s affairs. Niger, 
Sudan, and Libya had already sponsored unsuccessful reconciliation 
meetings between N’Djamena and the rebel movement. Libya, long the 
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principal arms supplier to FROLINAT, had now become an active par- 
ticipant in the war in its own right, even engaging in armed clashes with 
one wing of FROLINAT on Chadian soil. Sudan, encouraged by Egypt 
and France, was still trying to make peace between Habré and Mal- 
loum, in order to counter the growth of Libyan influence. It managed 
steadily to do so without precipitating a complete showdown with the 
Jamahiriya (Islamic Socialist Republic). Niger had been mediating be- 
tween Libya and Chad from the time of Tombalbaye, and continued to 
try to balance its own anxiety about Libya's intentions with the need to 
maintain economic ties with its northern neighbor and to avoid provok- 
ing the subversive wrath of Colonel Qadhafi. Cameroon, which was to 
become host to thousands of refugees, would play an active part in the 
multilateral diplomacy of mediation, discreetly opposing Nigerian ef- 
forts to reduce the influence of France in favor of its preferred “African 
solutions.” Lagos had become the principal animator of African multi- 
lateral reconciliation conferences, involving both the Chadian faction 
leaders and a variety of African governments. 

The approach to peace through “reconciliation” among Chadian 
movements, favored by Malloum, had failed. He had envisaged the in- 
corporation of the rebel factions into the government in a way that was, 
in principle, no different from what Tombalbaye had attempted to do. 
But reconciliation by incorporation could be achieved only by a govern- 
ment that was stronger than its challengers or had the resources to re- 
ward collaboration and punish recalcitrance. Alternatively, the state 
should have sufficient authority in its laws and institutions—backed by 
international acceptance and support—to define the broad framework 
of political conduct within which bargaining and negotiation can occur 
and into which the reconciled contenders are to be assimilated. The 
Chadian state, never strong and by now deeply discredited, was a void 
so far as binding political rules and shared values were concerned, and 
its institutions had little authority. The dictatorship of Tombalbaye, the 
FROLINAT rebellion, and the military coup, as well as France's per- 
petual tutelage (involving a readiness to override its Chadian protégeés 
on crucial issues, such as the question of negotiating the release of Ha- 
bré’s hostages), had contributed to that enfeeblement. 

France was disinclined to initiate and manage open multilateral ne- 
gotiations, or to participate directly in any, except when it offered, 
briefly, to host a reconciliation conference in N’Djamena. That pr oposal 
was quickly dropped or allowed to be superseded by Nigerian initla- 
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tives and was never publicly resumed, though discreet encouragement 


of an “internal solution,” bypassing the African mediation Process, 
continued. France did not wish to draw too much attention to its own 
role, which, so far as political and military matters were concerned, had 
traditionally depended on clandestine connections and unpublished 
defense agreements and understandings. Furthermore, Paris seemed 
disinclined to assume the consequent burden, financial and otherwise, 
of making a new negotiated political order work, for the Elysée Palace 
sensed acutely the difficulty of creating a viable and peaceable political 
order in Chad that would not rely on a constant guarantee of French 
military intervention. In a “Nixon doctrine” of his own, the French 
president sought to find “African solutions” to African crises as part of 
his new African policy, which involved an opening to a wider range of 
African states than the circle of France’s former colonies. He was pre- 
pared to delegate responsibility for the maintenance of a favorable 
order of interstate relations while securing a privileged position for 
France on the continent. Accordingly, he urged African states—namely, 
Nigeria and Sudan—to mediate, evidently hoping to interpose them 
between Libya and France on the matter of Chad. 

Unable or unwilling to assume the role of “honest broker,” France 
could not, without considerable difficulty, simply impose a leader or a 
coalition of its own choosing. The temptation may have arisen when 
the rupture between Goukouni’s followers and Libya made possible a 
three-way alliance of Habré, Goukouni, and France. However, attrac- 
tive as this option may have seemed from a military point of view to 
those in N’Djamena, it left out the economically important Southern 
elite and a substantial rump of the original liberation movement—a 


certain source of future difficulty. 


Nigerian Mediation 


With the Chadian state unable, and France unwilling, to initiate and 
manage a many-sided conciliation process, there was no international 
entity able to step into the breach, to provide internal order while ne- 
gotiations proceeded and a framework of authority within which they 
might be managed. Neither the United Nations (inhibited by the prin- 
ciple of noninterference in domestic affairs and, by established usage, 
essentially an arena of adversarial politics between states rather than 
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4 forum for the reconciliation of the internal conflicts of states) nor 
the OAU (whose Conciliation and Mediation Council had never been 
brought to life, though it was provided for in the charter) could readily 
fulfill such a role. 

Yet the need for mediation was real, and it explained the subsequent 
ad hoc efforts that a number of African states decided to make. In the 
prevailing condition of the Chadian state, African mediation claimed, 
with some success, a function of legitimation, and of the control and 
limitation of external armed intervention, in addition to trying to end 
hostilities among the internal factions. Several states conveniently con- 
flated “recognition,” international “legality,” and democratic (or, at any 
rate, domestic) “legitimacy,” as President Mitterrand did at the Franco- 
African conference in 1983, when he described Habré’s government 
as “‘légitime.”” In these respects, Nigeria played a singularly impor- 
tant role. | 

Nigeria’s involvement was viewed with suspicion by some of the 
factions in Chad, but there has been little serious analysis of the weak- 
nesses and strengths, success and failure, and significance of the Ni- 
gerian démarche as exactly what it was principally intended to be: an 
effort of mediation rather than yet another intervention by a power 
conspiring against Chad's independence, territory, or whatever else 
there might be in Chad to covet.’ 

The military government in Nigeria had taken power in 1975 with a 
show of radical nationalism in opposition to the stance of the deposed 
General Gowon, then judged to be too submissive to foreign economic 
interests and governments, particularly those of Britain and the United 
States. For various reasons, the Nigerian civil war had produced among 
the intelligentsia (to which many of the key military officers belonged) 
an increased nationalism, a certain Pan-Africanism, and the desire for 
an assertive role in international affairs, especially in their own conti- 
nent. Oil wealth, following the price rises of the early 1970s, fed this 
ambition and provided the means for its fulfillment. 

Gowon had sought an active role in world affairs and had laid par- 
ticular stress on closer economic ties with West Africa. Provoked into 
an awareness of the importance of relations with the rest of Africa by 
the limited support for the Federal side he led in the war against the 
Biafran secession, Gowon and his government were very sensitive to 
the role that France had played in backing the secession along with 
some of its African satellites, like Ivory Coast. De Gaulle’s support of 
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the Biafran secession had made most articulate Nigerians permane 
suspicious of France and hostile to its role in Africa.2 

Murtalla Mohammed, who headed the government that followeg 
Gowon’s overthrow in 1974, embodied this spirit of national Pride ang 
assertiveness. Olusegun Obasanjo, who succeeded him after he Was 
killed in an attempted countercoup, shared his enthusiasm for foreign 
affairs as well as a good deal of his nationalism and Pan-Africanism3 
Although the radicalism had lost its edge by 1979—the quest for a 
leading role in Africa, increasingly pursued in cooperation with, rather 
than in opposition to, the Western powers—the radical concerns of 
the earlier period were not abandoned altogether. The Chadian war 
touched a chord in the political sensibility of the Nigerian intelligentsia, 
and France’s share of responsibility for it was emphasized. To end it, 
France's neocolonial presence would have to be brought to a close. 

France's military interventions in Mauritania against the Polisario 
and in Zaire against Mobutu’s challengers in Shaba, and the involve- 
ment of French mercenaries in an invasion of Nigeria’s “Marxist” 
neighbor Benin, provoked vigorous criticism in the OAU and the 
United Nations, as did its policies toward its remaining colonial pos- 
sessions in the Horn and the Indian Ocean.‘ They were viewed in a very 
critical light in Nigeria. 

Yet, paradoxically, it was the deposed General Gowon who had first 
felt the need to make approaches to his francophone neighbors, includ- 
ing Tombalbaye, for political and economic cooperation after the war. 
Through economic assistance (including the sale of oil at concession- 
ary prices to African states in the wake of the price increases of the 
early 1970s) and a policy of investment in neighboring countries, and 
through the Economic Community of West African States, whose cre- 
ation it inspired, Nigeria sought a status that suited its wealth and size. 
In this way it hoped to reduce the dependence of the continent on non- 
African powers.5 

Neither Gowon nor his successors allowed ideological suspicion te 
undermine economic cooperation with France, whose trade with Ni- 
geria, symbolized by the assembly of Peugeot cars in the country, grew 
by leaps and bounds—worth a total of U.S.$1,373 million in 1975 and 
U.S.$2,160 million in 1979. Indeed, while seeking to reduce the reliance 
of others on France, Nigeria seemed to be developing an economic de 
pendence of its own.° So, quite contrary to its popular presentation 
within Nigeria, the idea of involvement in peacemaking in Chad, like 
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the opening to francophone West Africa, was not motivated solely by 
the dislike of France’s African role but also reflected a desire for greater 
understanding between Lagos and Paris. Besides, it was France itself 
that prompted Nigerian involvement in Chad peacemaking. These ini- 
tiatives also expressed Lagos’s desire for recognition by major Western 
states as a power and, on conditions acceptable to itself, as a partner in 
Africa. On this, as on many other issues, Nigeria’s discontents with “im- 
perialism’”’ were more easily overcome than the rhetoric suggested, and 
4 readiness to collaborate with the Western powers in “moderate” so- 
lutions (as in Rhodesia) more than counterbalanced any desire to chal- 
lenge “non-A frican solutions.’’” 

Nevertheless, there was a persistent undertone of suspicion in rela- 
tions with Western powers sustained by a highly articulate section of 
public opinion. The Obasanjo government was, in prevailing parlance, 
more “moderate” than it sounded, and yet more nationalist and Pan- 
Africanist than most that normally bore that label. As a result, it could 
mediate between “moderate” and “progressive” Africa. That was one 
way in which leadership in Africa could be won and exercised. 

If the notion of leading Africa had a ring of vainglory to it, that of 
finding “African solutions to African problems” appealed to many of 
different political persuasions. So did, at its most general, the notion 
of anti-imperialism, especially as directed against foreign military in- 
tervention in Africa. These were oft-repeated positions of the OAU, 
however much they might fail to be reflected in the actual bilateral deal- 
ings of its members with Western European countries and the United 
States. 

There were no important Nigerian interests in Chad, and although 
there were to be disputes over boundaries and the use of the waters of 
Lake Chad, none of these necessitated an active policy in Chad. Indeed, 
it was part of the weakness of the Nigerian policy of leadership in Af- 
rica that, beyond the management of troublesome but relatively minor 
border disputes with neighbors,’ it lacked specific, concrete national 
objectives to guide it. It had, therefore, a certain vagueness and whim- 
sicality that made it vulnerable to manipulation by others who had 
more pressing, more exact aims. As we shall see, this was to some extent 
the case with both France and Libya, and, in the early 1980s, the United 
States as well. Nigeria had important economic interests in the Lake 
Chad area: water for its irrigation program and oil, which was optimis- 
tically and expensively searched for in the late 1970S and early 1980S, 
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but in vain. However, there is no evidence of any link ever having been 
made between Nigerian interests and Chadian factions. Which faction 
came to power in N’Djamena would make very little difference to what 
Nigeria did on what it took to be its side of the border. 

Under the Obasanjo government, Nigeria had become involved 
rather marginally in the factional conflict in Chad, through its links 
with a rebel group calling itself the Third Army (of FROLINAT), Oper- 
ating in the area of Lake Chad and drawing support mainly from the 
Kanem area. The Third Army first attracted public attention in 1978 
when it took two hostages: young Europeans traveling together from 
Niger to Chad via Nigeria, crossing Lake Chad. With the kidnapping 
strongly denounced by FROLINAT, the Third Army later released its 
hostages unconditionally as a result of approaches from the Nigerian 
government.? 

How the semiliterate leader of the Third Army, Aboubakar Abder- 
ahmane, came to gain the ear and support of the Nigerian government 
is unclear, as are when this began, what measure of assistance was 
given to his movement, and how (in terms of arms supplies, training, 
or financial support). The Third Army’s claim to be an authentic wing 
of FROLINAT was accepted. Abderahmane had been a member of the 
Comité Militaire Interarmées Provisoire (CMIAP) until he was expelled 
in 1977 for protesting the BET bias of the organization and its neglect of 
his own area."° From the account of one of the hostages, it would appear 
that the militants of the Third Army strongly identified themselves with 
FROLINAT." 

The MPLT (Mouvement Populaire de Libération du Tchad), as the 
Third Army had come to call itself, did not have any noticeable popular 
following among Chadians in Bornou or Kano state.'2 Even where it 
operated, before its admission into the reconciliation process, in the vi- 
cinity of the lake, it is doubtful if it could claim more than a few hundred 
adherents. Little was known about it in the rest of Nigeria. Senior offi- 
cials in the Ministry of External Affairs did not know about it; neither 
did the press or most of the influential academic commentators and 
advisers on foreign affairs.'? Senior military officers in Maiduguri, in 
Bornou, were no better informed on the Third Army or Nigeria's rela- 
tions with it. There was backing for it within the Nigerian Supreme 
Military Council, and the Nigerian officials in the Lake Chad area with 
whom it enjoyed a good relationship understood that it was approved. 
This support in the Nigerian military hierarchy may have been due to 4 
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characteristic mixture of romanticism about “liberation” and “revolu- 
tion,” and to a desire for leadership in Africa that would be incomplete 
without a “frontline” role in the liberation of someone, somewhere. 

Yet it is most unlikely that at the time it decided to mediate, Nigeria 
had a clear view of a specific role for the MPLT in an eventual political 
solution or what form a solution to the Chadian crisis might take, apart 
from the fact that it should be pluralist in the sense of reflecting the 
diverse regional and ethnic components of the polity (as Nigeria’s own 
federal constitutions had attempted to be), providing for competitive 
elections. Success in mediation and pacification quickly became more 
important than securing a position for any particular organization. 
Certainly the prestige of the military government within Nigeria, in the 
rest of Africa, and in international relations was at stake, but this mea- 
sure of self-interest was not incompatible with a genuine desire to end 
the Chadian war and an accompanying belief that this could be done 
quickly. 

The accounts of massacres, recalling the events in northern Nigeria 
that had precipitated the secession of the East under Ojukwu, and the 
rising tensions between N’Djamena and Libya, presented the prospect 
of a dangerous conflict with potentially far-reaching consequences. Few 
of those who followed these events could have remained indifferent. 
Egypt and Sudan, as well as most of the Chadian factions, welcomed 
the Nigerian initiatives.” 

Whether Nigeria did much good, or could have served Chad better 
by not getting involved, is another question altogether. It is perhaps 
more remarkable that francophone states like Cameroon, Senegal, and 
Ivory Coast did not seek, nor were they called upon, to mediate sooner, 
than that Nigeria should have done so. By force of habit and by the 
nature of their relationship with the former colonial power, the franco- 
phone states were content to let France lead. 

On 25 February 1979, Nigeria called for a reconciliation conference 
and offered to host it in Kano. The Nigerian chief of staff, Supreme 
Headquarters, Shehu Yar‘ Adua, who was also the deputy head of state, 
visited N’Djamena to make arrangements. A few days later the decision 
to send a Nigerian peacekeeping force to the Chadian capital was an- 
nounced, a proposal that promptly gained the support of Egypt. How- 
ever, Le Monde reported that both the intervention force and a Kano 
conference were being viewed with skepticism “in political circles” in 


N’Djamena."° 
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The first contingent of Nigerian troops, some 800 men, arrived on 
10 March, with a further 1,000 expected to follow. Once in N'Djamena 
the Nigerian forces were treated with skepticism by their French eit 
leagues (who asked to see their commanding officer, assuming he 
would be British).'° As if to shadow the Nigerians, General Forest fe: 
inforced his troops in the capital. What the Nigerian troops were acty- 
ally supposed to do is not clear; apparently they were vaguely intendeg 
to ensure observance of the cease-fire and to permit free movement on 
the main thoroughfares of the city. 

Like the French, they were neither an effective substitute for a police 
force nor able to disarm the contending factions. They were more like a 
U.N.-style observer force, too few to dissuade a determined aggressor or 
to decide the outcome of any battle between the indigenous armed po- 
litical groups—and even less able to impose Nigeria’s choice of leader 
on the Chadians. It was estimated that Malloum had 1,500 men in the 
capital; several thousand of the FAT were said to be fleeing to Came- 
roon; Goukouni’s FAP had 800 on the outskirts of the city; and Habré 
had increased his original 1,500 or so with hundreds of defectors from 
the national armed forces and had recruited a large proportion of the 
Muslim students at the university of Chad.’” 

The idea of a reconciliation conference under Nigerian auspices 
initially met with little resistance despite the skepticism in “political 
circles” in N’Djamena. A week later, Paris was reported as being very 
keen to play a less prominent role and to get Libya to the roundtable.® 

There seems little room to doubt that at this juncture, President Gis- 
card d’Estaing did want to scale down French involvement in Chad: the 
whole reconciliation policy—the passive role of French forces in the 
February clashes and the desire to involve Nigeria and Sudan—re- 
flected his concern about a role in Chad that seemed endless and bur- 
densome both financially and in terms of the success of his wider Afri- 
can (and Arab and global) diplomacy. Just as, during the Shaba crises 
in 1977 and 1978, he had, on the advice of the French ambassador in 
Zaire, ‘“Africanized” French intervention by the use of Moroccan and 
Senegalese troops, so Giscard supposed that Nigeria, now widely ac 
cepted as “moderate,” could perform a useful function without threat- 
ening any important French interests. It was therefore less a matter of 
ceding a sphere of influence to Lagos in exchange for economic favors 
than one of delegating local responsibility for maintaining the status 
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quo in inter: African relations—which, appearances notwithstanding, 
accorded well with Nigeria’s own notions of leadership. 

It was becoming evident, however, that all might not go according 
to plan. Nigeria had an independent diplomacy of its own, national 
conceptions of its African role, and an idea of national reconciliation 
srounded in its own experience—all of which made it less than a de- 
pendable ally. Unlike Sudan and Egypt, it had neither a strong antipa- 
thy to the Libyan leadership nor a clear preference among the Chadian 
factions, and it appeared more open-minded. However, there was little 
that France could do to reverse the process of “A fricanization” of Chad- 
ian political reconstruction without risking an embarrassing quarrel 
with Nigeria or, at the same time, committing itself to a larger and more 
active role in “reconciliation” than it desired. 

The Guardian had earlier reported that President Giscard d’Estaing 
was planning a meeting of all factions in Chad, with a view to restruc- 
turing the country along federal lines. He planned to see President Nu- 
mayri, who had offered to mediate, and envisaged a three-sided discus- 
sion involving the EEC, the OAU, and the Arab League to study the 
problems." As the planned Kano meeting approached, a communique 
from the Elysée Palace indicated France's view that the best place to 
hold a roundtable would be N’Djamena, where it would be willing to 
guarantee the security of all delegates.” When the Nigerian conference 
was eventually held, France did not participate, though its ambassador 
in Lagos followed the proceedings closely.” 

The first conciliation conference was held in Kano from 1o to 14 
March, with the FAN, the CSM, Goukouni's wing of FROLINAT, and 
the Third Army participating. It was evident from the start that recon- 
ciliation between Malloum and Habré would be impossible. Accord- 
ingly, it was agreed that they should both step down and a Provisional 
Governing Council would be set up, pending the constitution of a tran- 
sitional government of national unity at a subsequent meeting in which 
the other Chadian factions would participate. Malloum and Habré 
duly withdrew from government, and on 27 March, Goukouni, now 
allied to Habré, became president of the Council, which was composed 
of two representatives of each of the participating factions, including 
Kamougué (for the CSM) as minister of agriculture, Mahamat Nouri (a 
founding member of the FAN) as minister for public works, and Abou- 
bakar Abderahmane (leader of the Third Army) as minister of the inte- 
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rior. Qadhafi telegraphed his congratulations to Goukouni on “the view 
tory gained with our fraternal aid.””” 

France seized the opportunity provided by the conclusion of the 
Kano conference to announce withdrawal of its troops while promising 
to continue to provide economic and technical assistance. Neither the 
French military in Chad nor Goukouni and Habre, then the likely bene. 
ficiaries of a continued French military presence, favored withdrawal. 
Although the Nigerian Daily Times, reflecting a current of progressive 
opinion in Nigeria, saw this as a key issue, General Obasanjo felt that it 
was a matter for a sovereign Chadian government to decide.” The Liby- 
ans evidently favored French withdrawal but did not make great issue 
of it, being more concerned to secure the inclusion in government of the 
factional leaders allied to themselves. 

Within Chad, too, there were some who had no further use for the 
French military. First, on grounds of nationalist sentiment, the “colo- 
nial” presence was resented, as it had been in Tombalbaye’s time. Sec- 
ond, there were many who felt that General Forest's ‘‘neutrality” had 
been very benevolent toward Habré. Certainly Malloum could not look 
to French military support in further clashes with his Northern advi- 
sers. Third, from the point of view of factional power struggles, those 
outside the entente between Forest, Goukouni, and Habré (the N’Dja- 
mena bloc) knew that the French presence was a danger to them. In this 
regard, the role of the MPLT was interesting. It alone at Kano de- 
manded the immediate withdrawal of the French force, yet joined the 
governing coalition of Goukouni and Habré. 

To a certain extent, the MPLT was superfluous to the coalition, 
though its inclusion pleased the Nigerians and strengthened the North- 
erners. Small and factious, the important Kanembou persons it could 
offer for high government office, like the former civil servant Lol 
Mahamat Choua, who was briefly head of state, were only nominally 
affiliated to it and might go over to the N’Djamena bloc or, specifically, 
to Habré’s party. However, there was a militant strain in the Third 
Army that resisted simple assimilation to either FAN or FAT. 

The Third Army might benefit from an opening of the conference 
process to other factions, including those backed by Libya, and by as- 
sociating itself with Nigerian sentiment favoring an “African solution.” 
At the same time a certain demagoguery of words and feats of arms— 

which was to cause great annoyance to Habré and Goukouni—became 
its way of gaining a revolutionary image within Chad. To swell its num- 
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bers, the MPLT recruited among the criminal elements of the N’Dja- 
mena lumpen proletariat and quickly “acquired a solid reputation for 
looting.” Its eventual repudiation by Goukouni and Habré was not 
due to its military provocations against their forces and its “banditry”’ 
alone; it owed as much to its refusal to go along with their attempt to 
dispense with the conference mediation process and to govern without 
the other factions. 

When the second conference was held in Kano on 3-11 April 1979, 
the Habré-Goukouni alliance ventilated to all who cared to listen their 
suspicion of Nigerian aims and indicated quite firmly their unwilling- 
ness to share power with other elements of FROLINAT. In addition to 
the representatives of Cameroon, Libya, Niger, Nigeria, and Sudan, five 
new factions were represented at Kano II: FROLINAT Originel, led by 
Abba Sidick; the First Army (Volcan), led by Adoum Dana; FROLINAT 
Fondamental, led by Hadjero Senoussi; Ahmat Acyl'’s Conseil Démocra- 
tique Révolutionnaire (CDR); and the First Army of FROLINAT, led by 
Mahamat Abba Seid—all fragments or offshoots of the original libera- 
tion movement. In addition to Habré’s insisting that Nigeria and Libya 
be excluded from the negotiations (because they armed some of the 
rebel movements and therefore were not impartial), both he and Gou- 
kouni challenged the presence of Acyl, Dana, and Sidick at the confer- 
ence, claiming they did not represent any force on the ground in Chad. 

Discussions were acrimonious, particularly between General Shehu 
Yar‘ Adua and Habré, who did not conceal his hostility to Nigerian 
involvement. It was agreed that a committee of inquiry should visit 
N’Djamena to investigate the representativeness of the various factions 
before the next conference to establish a government of national unity. 
But that was not before some members of the FAN delegation had re- 
turned to N’Djamena to report that Habré and Goukouni were under 
arrest in Kano, a charge strongly denied by the Nigerians. Habré’s 
people were raising the alarm about what they saw as Nigerian collu- 
sion with Libya, accusing both of dictatorial interference in Chad's af- 
fairs. In the prevailing climate there could be no question of free and 
fair elections, for who would supervise them and whose count could be 
believed? 

If, as subsequent experience was to prove, merely including every 
factional leader in government was doomed to failure, no one even be- 
gan to sketch out the process by which a democratic resolution of the 
conflict might be achieved. Reconciliation had degenerated into com 
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petition between factional leaders, each unable to count on much gy 

port beyond his own ethnic base; and even those, like Habré an dee é 
kouni, who could still field an army represented only a smal] fraction 
of Chad's population. The alienation of the South was almost complete 

Quite evidently a polarization had emerged between those already 
in the governing coalition in N'Djamena, who hoped to rely on French 
military backing and were now at odds with Libya, and the ones oyt. 
side, on whom Libya certainly hoped to rely to establish its influence— 
particularly Ahmat Acyl’s movement, whose forces had, with Libyan 
assistance, twice engaged Goukouni's in northern Chad in 1978. Libya’s 
diplomacy made it possible for the N’Djamena bloc to obscure the real 
issue of its unwillingness to share power or submit to a democratic reso- 
lution. The Nigerian military government itself preparing a democratic 
transfer of power to civilians within its own country, was more con- 
cerned than either France or Libya about the democratic legitimacy of 
any negotiated outcome. When it insisted on an all-inclusive settle- 
ment, it was accused of favoring Libya. At the second Kano conference 
the excluded factions, grouped in the Front d’Action Commune Provi- 
soire, seemed much more amenable to conference mediation than Ha- 
bré, who appeared to many Nigerian officers to be intransigent and 
unreasonable. 

Relations between Lagos and Tripoli were good in this period, 
and Nigerians did not feel threatened by Libya. There was an ideologi- 
cal dimension to the relationship.** Progressive nationalists and Pan- 
Africanists were more sympathetic to Libya than to France, and there 
was a certain admiration of Qadhafi’s achievements as well as a vicari- 
ous enjoyment of his gestures of autonomy and defiance toward the 
Western powers. (There was also, during this period, a certain indul- 
gence toward the less powerful Idi Amin Dada of Uganda.) The Nige™ 
ian military looked askance at the Tanzanian intervention to unseat 
Amin during the same year, once more appearing to sympathize with 
Libya, which had intervened militarily on Amin’s side, when it offered 
to mediate between the contending forces. Certainly there was 4 kind 
of African nationalism and “progressivism” reflected here, character- 
istically skeptical of criticism of African strongmen when it originated, 
as it often did, in the West. But there was equally a certain political 
naiveté that was not entirely innocent—a carelessness about human 
rights and the real social character and content of African dictatorship> 
Sékou Touré of Guinea benefited by it, too (as do, incidentally, eve" 
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historical figures like Rabah of Chad, Menelik of Ethiopia, and Shaka 
of South Africa, who continue to enjoy a spurious “progressive” 
reputation). 

At the end of the conference Yar‘ Adua traveled to Paris, where he was 
received by the French president. But on the very day that Yar‘ Adua 
was meeting Giscard, the ruling coalition in Chad, apparently with 
French and Sudanese encouragement, proclaimed the N’Djamena Ac- 
cord, establishing the Government of National Unity without waiting 
for a third conference. Lol Mahamat Choua was made president, and 
General Négué Djogo, vice president, they represented the Third Army 
and the CSM, respectively. Goukouni and Habré became the interior 
and the defense minister.”° Libya and Nigeria condemned the move, 
and relations with Lagos rapidly deteriorated. Goukount and Habré 
called for the departure of the Nigerian peacekeeping force, and Lagos 
imposed an oil embargo to force the N’Djamena coalition back to the 
negotiating table. 

To justify their move, FAN and FROLINAT began to denigrate their 
rivals: Sidick, it was said, was a “révolutionnaire de salon” in the pay 
of Algeria and France; Acyl, “a Libyan provocateur’; Adoum Dana, 
“Sydan’s man’; the Third Army, supported by Nigeria “de loin ou de 
pres,” represented “nothing on the ground,” so much so that, with Ab- 
derahmane supporting “Libyan” propositions at Kano II, the FAN and 
FROLINAT “bitterly regretted” their “negligence” in letting the Third 
Army into the first Kano conference.” 

A new movement, styling itself the Front Uni du Sud (FUSS), con= 
demned the accord, demanded a third reconciliation conference, and 
called for a decentralized state. The N’Djamena Accord brought Chad no 
nearer to peace. Instead, what little progress may have been achieved 
at the first Kano conference was being reversed amid growing violence 
with a real danger of territorial disintegration. There was much talk of 
a secession by the South, and there was a challenge from Acyl’s CDR, 
backed by Libya, whose troops had invaded the North of Chad. Most 
immediate and most threatening to the state (or what remained of it) 
was the question of the South. 

Upon the fall of General Malloum, Kamougueé had assumed the lead- 
ership of the armed forces, and, therefore, presumptively of the South. 
On signing the N’Djamena Accord, he went to the South, leaving be- 
hind Djogo, who represented a rival current of opinion in the armed 
forces and in the Southern elite. In the South, under pressure of local 
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sentiment and of the unfolding events, he denounced the Accord, 
ops marched into the South as part of an attempt to cut its ech 
nomic supply lines from Cameroon. This led the officers of the FAT to 
set up a united command under Kamougué, and Southern individuals 
mostly higher civil servants and managers of the parastatal enterprigeg 
to establish a Permanent Committee to regulate the affairs of the South, 
to act as its spokesman, and to offer resistance to what was now 4 
Northern governing coalition in N’Djamena. 

With some of the parastatal enterprises having moved their head- 
quarters to the South, the Permanent Committee was poised to contro] 
virtually all of the modern sector of the economy. It fulfilled some of 
the functions of government, such as minimizing disruption of educa- 
tional services, sustaining agricultural production, and, after a fashion, 
collecting taxes. It was a state within a state. Bernard Lanne has ob- 
served that ‘it was not a revolutionary assembly, being more akin to 
a council of elders or a senate.’’?8 It was the executive of the Chadian 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie. Many deny that it was secessionist, a view 
shared by Lanne but questioned by Dadi.” The claim of some of the 
members of the Permanent Committee that, far from being secessionist, 
they were concerned to “safeguard national assets’’” makes sense in a 
logic of class interest. In any event, the South was little more than a 
geographic expression, its political identity existing only in opposition 
to the North. Its elites, largely discredited by their previous roles, were 
deeply divided by locality, by previous political association under Tom- 
balbaye and Malloum, and by class (between the military and the intel- 
ligentsia). After the initial cohesion suggested by the formation of the 
Permanent Committee, political deterioration set in to a degree that 
would have made it impossible to articulate and advance a project of 
secession successfully.” 

With the South creating a state within a state, the FAN and FROLI- 
NAT leadership faced the somber fact of having fought for and won an 
empty state with no access to the principal source of revenue (the cotton 
industry) and lacking critical manpower for the running of a modern 
political economy. Nevertheless, the ruling coalition, although threat: 
ened by Libyan-backed forces in the North and the East, decided to 
assert its supremacy over the South, provoking a military response 
from that region, which had obtained Libyan aid after Kamougue had 
decided to follow the well-trod path to Tripoli.*! 

As Goukouni and Habré sought to impose their own solution, ten- 
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sion with Nigeria grew and N’Djamena demanded the recall of Niger- 
ia’s peacekeeping force. In a total lapse of diplomatic and military judg- 
ment, they came to within a hair's breadth of attacking the Nigerian 
troops and provoking a war witha country that could field a quarter of 
4 million men and was also the principal source of motor fuel for Chad 
and the French armed forces (on whose eventual help they may, rashly, 
have counted). 

A third conference, as envisaged at KANO IL, was held in Lagos to- 
ward the end of May, with the Central African Republic added to the 
list of states present and the Chad government absent. Amid rumors 
that Libya and Nigeria might recognize the FACP as the legitimate gov- 
ernment, N’Djamena was given a month to come to terms with the five 
factions attending Lagos I, with a view to forming a Government of 
National Unity, an ultimatum it duly ignored. 

Nigeria imposed an oil boycott to force N"Djamena back to the ne- 
gotiating table while seeking and gaining the support of more African 
countries and the OAU for what was now more than an offer of good 
offices for a process of reconciliation by conference. It insisted that any 
Chadian government should be subject to “legitimation” by a concert 
of African states; its composition should be acceptable to other African 
states. This was contrary to the OAU’s traditional insistence on the prin- 
ciple of noninterference in the internal affairs of member states; how- 
ever, in Chad the state was in eclipse. In any event, upholding the con- 
vention of noninterference would have been no less invidious than 
urging reconciliation between parties that did not desire it. At the OAU 
summit in Monrovia, Liberia, Nigeria was commended and urged to 
call yet another reconciliation conference.» 

With North and South at war, France still present and enigmatic, and 
Libya arming both Kamougué and Acyl, Goukouni and Habré seemed 
to throw prudence to the wind. In June there were further engagements 
between Goukouni’s forces and the FAT that produced heavy casualties 
without reversing the situation. While the Goukouni-Habré alliance 
was showing dangerous signs of strain, General Forest left Chad on 
29 July, despite pamphlets circulating in N'Djamena asking Paris to al- 
low him to remain. 

The breakup of the N’Djamena bloc led the FROLINAT leader to 
agree to participate in a further reconciliation conference. This was held 
ie in August, with no fewer than eleven Chadian parties seeking 

usion in a Transitional Government of National Unity (known as 
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GUNT, for Gouvernement d’Union Nationale Transitoire): in additic 
to the factions already in government, there were the CDR of Ahm 
Acyl: the FROLINAT Originel of Abba Sidick; the FROLINAT Fonda. 
mental of Hadjero Senoussi; the First Army of FROLINAT, led by Abba 
Seid; the First (Volcan) Army, led by Adoum Dana; the Forces Armées 
Occidentales of Moussa Medela, a splinter group of the Third Army: 
and the Union Nationale Démocratique of Dr. Facho Balam. 

As a measure of the broadening of African involvement, there were 
no fewer than ten states represented at Lagos: Benin, Cameroon, Cen- 
tral African Empire, Congo, Liberia (holding the presidency of the OAU 
at the time), Libya, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, and Sudan, as well as the 
secretary-general of the OAU. The Lagos Accord provided for the cre- 
ation of a Government of National Unity, representing all the factions 
participating at the conference, that would prepare for an eventual 
transfer of power to a government freely and fairly elected. It called for 
an immediate cease-fire, the demilitarization of the capital and the sur- 
rounding area within a radius of 100 kilometers, and the placing of 
all arms depots under the control of a neutral force that would also 
be responsible for the protection of all important personalities and ci- 
vilians in N’Djamena and other major cities. The neutral force, com- 
posed of troops from one or several countries not bordering on Chad 
(in the event, Benin, Congo, and Guinea), would remain in Chad until 
an integrated army had been formed. Relying on small, impecunious 
states, none of them having an army with any experience of war or the 
resources of men, money, and equipment necessary to field an effec- 
tive peacekeeping force, the project was distinctly unrealistic. In prac- 
tice, none of this mattered, since the neutral force was never consti- 
tuted: only the Congolese troops arrived—on Soviet-built transports 
lent by Algeria. An independent control commission directed by the 
OAU secretary-general would also be established, operating under the 
“moral authority” of the GUNT. It was further agreed that all politi- 
cal prisoners and detainees should be freed and all political exiles 
amnestied. 

In effect, Lagos II shifted some of the burden of mediation from Ni- 
geria to the OAU, though quite evidently Nigeria was, and would 
continue to be, the principal proponent of OAU involvement. The Ac- 
cord sought to minimize the element of bilateral conflict between Ni- 
geria and Chad by bringing in other states on the basis of an established 
institutional framework—that of the OAU—but in so doing, it dif 
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fused responsibility for mediation in the conflict. As subsequent events 
would show, neither by its legal status and its instruments, nor by its 
experience and practical capabilities, was the OAU prepared for sucha 
task. The Accord was vague or inarticulate about the exact composition 
and operation of the control commission and the “neutral force,” how 
they would be funded, where their orders would come from, and what 
they were to do if the GUNT fell apart or changed character. But it did 
signal a further effort to “Africanize” and ‘“de-Gallicize” conflict reso- 
Jution in Chad. 

Criticism of France, subdued at the Lagos meeting, persisted in Ni- 
geria, with many believing that France had sabotaged the Nigerian gov- 
ernment’s efforts. An article by Nick Fadugba in the Daily Times re- 
flected this sentiment. Claiming that there was unanimous agreement 
among Chadians that the French troops should be withdrawn, which 
was “a victory for the Lagos conference and for Africa,” he reported 
that a request had been made at the conference for Nigerian troops to 
be sent to Chad, which Lagos had turned down. Paris welcomed the 
Accord, offered to provide assistance, and indicated once again that it 
was ready to withdraw its troops. President Ahidjo of Cameroon, how- 
ever, felt that the French troops should not be withdrawn too quickly. 

It took the best part of two months for a meeting to be held at Dou- 
guia to set up the GUNT. The members of FACP attempted to maintain 
a common position, while the original governing alliance had all but 
disintegrated. The eventual Government of National Unity was ex- 
pected to unite, as years of liberation struggle had failed to do, a veri- 
table “cocktail of men with different political conceptions.”* It was 
eventually agreed that Goukouni should lead the GUNT with Kam- 
ougué as vice president. Habré became the defense minister. 

From the start, there were clear signs of future difficulty in the ten- 
dency of Habré to isolate himself from the other faction leaders, his 
disdain for practically all of them, his militant hostility to Libyan influ- 
ence in Chad, and his preference for a continued French presence. 
Many observers concluded that he would never be content with any- 
thing short of the highest office and the clear ascendancy of his FAN. 
The Frankfurter All gemeine Zeitung expressed the common view when it 
described him as “intelligent, ambitious, brutal.’’*° It was widely ex- 
ei that armed clashes would occur, sooner OF later, beeen 
ee the Libyan-backed factions, but everyone knew. that the 

would be fought between Habre and Goukoun1. 
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There were major difficulties with the process of reconciliation and 
mediation that contributed in no small way to its failure. The most Strik. 
ing was the absence of France from the deliberations. With a Milita 
presence in Chad, France, the principal economic a administrative 
support of what remained of the Chadian state, was still considereq b 
many in Chad and elsewhere as the ultimate guarantor of a distinctive 
Chadian political space—if not of a viable Chadian state. Its intentions, 
preferences and behavior would be crucial to the success of any Nego- 
tiated settlement. 

It was not realistic to suppose, as Giscard evidently did, that the 
Chadian problem could somehow be sloughed off on a regional African 
power more or less well disposed to France. For one thing, France was 
far from ready to renounce its geopolitical commitments in the region, 
in which Chad clearly had a place. Nor would Paris be content to resign 
itself to just any ‘African solution.” So long as France had an interest in 
the outcome and would still be free to intervene in any of a number of 
different ways to advance it, some of the Chadian contenders, particu- 
larly the FAN, would not accept an African solution as definitive. On 
the other hand, a lingering possibility of French intervention sustained 
Libya’s capacity to present a plausible “anti-imperialist” justification 
for its interventions. It would, therefore, have made sense to reconcile 
French positions with those of the other actors in the drama, in a clear 
way. 

At the same time, France was not a party to the conflict on the same 
footing with the various factions of FROLINAT or their Southern coun- 
terparts. There was need for a parallel process of mediation among ex- 
ternal parties with vested interests in Chad. Nigeria was in no sense 
one of those. Libya, on the other hand, was deeply involved. Extending 
mediation to the dispute between Libya and France would have been a 
logical part of conflict resolution in Chad—all the more so because the 
internal war in Chad would have been impossible on any scale without 
a steady supply of foreign arms. 

Neither France nor Libya wished to bare its position to scrutiny and 
candid discussion, nor to sacrifice any measure of autonomy in the con- 
duct of its bilateral relations with the other. Neither consulted its Chad- 
lan protégés on its policy toward the other. Hence the continual susp! 
cion, consistently dismissed by both Libya and France, that they had a 
secret deal for a division of spheres of influence in Chad. Had the Nir 

gerian military government so wished, it might have been able to m0" 
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pilize considerable pressure against their evasive attitudes. In practice 
‘t colluded willy-nilly with a stance that significantly undermined its 
project of mediation and “leadership in Africa.” 

There was something contradictory about Libya’s role among medi- 
ating African states when it was engaged not only as arms supplier and 
paymaster but also as a direct participant in the conflict. Although dis- 
cussion of the territorial dispute could have been deferred, the Libyan 
snvasions and Libyan-sponsored military action should have been dealt 
with. As it happened, these issues were fudged. In this regard, Habré 
and Goukouni were largely justified in their distrust of the mediation 
process and in their disbelief in its possible usefulness—whatever other 
reasons they may have had for their refractory attitude. 


War among Northerners 


As expected, conflict among the factions in N’Djamena grew steadily 
worse, with serious clashes between the FAN and the previously ex- 
cluded Libyan-backed groups. An incident in the third week of March 
1980, involving a FAN attack on the MPLT, provoked a clash with Gou- 
kouni’s FAP. From then on, N’Djamena was once again in full civil war. 
FAN and FAP were estimated to have about 1,000 to 1,500 troops each 
in the capital, but within ten days the fighting was said to have claimed 
thousands of casualties (with hundreds dead) and to have provoked the 
flight of around half the city’s population into neighboring Cameroon. 
The business area of the city and the European quarter were deserted; 
some 500 French residents took refuge at the French air base near the 
airport, among the 1,100 French troops. The United States evacuated its 
embassy staff, and in due course the French followed suit. The Congo- 
lese soldiers of the “neutral force” left. 

In the first two to three weeks, the fighting was between FAN and 
FAP with little participation of the other factions, though all had, at one 
point or another, clashed with the FAN—which was, therefore, in re- 
volt against the whole GUNT. Goukouni’s view was that ‘“whenever a 
minister rebels against the rest of the government, that is called a coup 
_ in any language.”*” Convinced of his cones ee sh 
Bit Ne conterenis agreements), and ipersuede? i ene the 
int ae by egoism and personal ambition, Goukouni fe eee 

ould be carried to its conclusion: “The FAN should be liqui 
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dated or, if they can, they should liquidate the present overnmen 
Hissone Habré constitutes a handicap for national reconciliation s 
C had. and it is, therefore, necessary that from this combat there should 
emerge a victor that can dominate the whole country. A wobbly soly. 
tion will lead to further confrontation in the future, risking More, use. 
less bloodshed.”’*® That was also the view of Kamougué and Seid 

Despite numerous cease-fire agreements negotiated by various per- 
sons, including the French ambassador, the imam of the Great Mosque, 
and the president of Togo, Gnassingbe Eyadema (who made a dra- 
matic personal visit, crossing the Chari River by dugout from Came- 
roon), confrontations continued indecisively through April and May, 
until there was a further upsurge of heavy fighting in late June. There 
was still no decisive outcome. All observers remarked the enormous 
quantity and range of weapons in use—those in the hands of the GUNT 
factions aided by Libya reflecting the diversity of Tripoli’s suppliers. 
The FAN was armed by Sudan and Egypt, and enjoyed the benevolent 
neutrality of Cameroon while claiming to rely only on weapons cap- 
tured from its adversaries. 

The French military, individual foreign residents, and the interna- 
tional agencies provided some emergency health and education ser- 
vices, and the African nursing staff of the hospital remained at their 
posts throughout the fighting. The city was divided among the fac- 
tions—the FAP controlling the business sector; the FAN, the Sabongali 
(an African residential quarter traditionally occupied by immigrants 
into the city) —but the fighting hampered communications everywhere. 
One of the effects was that dialogue between the opposed sides—or 
between them and any third party seeking to mediate—was as difficult 
physically as it was politically. The factions had taken over the city, 
fighting a war of their own that had little to do with ordinary life. In 
such a war it was impossible to distinguish between civilians and non- 
civilians. The FAN in particular had recruited heavily among the 
townspeople, and in this urban confrontation “swam like fish’”” among 
the people, to use Mao's metaphor. But this also meant there was little 
aCE OY d for noncombatant immunity, and even the evacuation of the i 
sured became very difficult. People’s war is sometimes impossible to 
distinguish from a mass conscription of the people or from their col- 
lective captivity. Law and order broke down, some of the pro-GUNT 
factions gaining a certain notoriety for pillaging. Anomie reigned i” 
N’Djamena and in the neighboring Cameroonian town of Koussety 
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across the river, to which half of the city fled and which the combatants 
themselves, armed to the teeth, entered and left at will via the crossing 
points they controlled.” 

The impact of the war on society beyond N’Djamena has been little 
described. In the South, as already noted, a kind of administration con- 
tinued thanks to the Permanent Committee and the resources of the 
cotton industry it could commandeer, but in the North, through which 
so many armies had marched back and forth for fifteen years, Pierre 
Hugo observed: ‘[There is] no legitimacy, no tradition, capable of coun- 
tering what now constitutes the only basis of authority: the number and 
quality of the arms, the discipline of the bands [of warriors] and the 
magnitude of their supply of arms.”” 

The FAN proved hard to pin down, fighting an effective war of move- 
ment, while the FAP did not have the strength of numbers (or, with its 
GUNT allies, the unity of command) and the experience to subdue 
them. Instead of the military challenge from the FAN facilitating the 
rapid integration of the government forces into the nucleus of a national 
army, each faction fell back on its own forces, fought its own war, and 
conducted its own external diplomacy. After rallying to support the 
FAP in N’Djamena, in mid-April, Kamougué’s forces remained, for the 
most part, in the South and were little engaged in combat. Later in 
the year, while Ahmat Acyl’s men tried to cut FAN’s supply lines from 
Sudan through Abéché, the vice president was nominally left to coor- 
dinate the fighting in the capital. 

Kamougué complained that there was discrimination against his fac- 
tion in the distribution of arms, the old North-South divide operating 
within the GUNT, though it is difficult to see how the FAT could have 
been short of arms, having been directly supplied by Libya since the 
previous year. Many suspected a certain attentisme on the part of the 
vice president, who might be waiting to see which of the Northerners 
would come out on top.*7 Kamougue had his own problems in the 
South, where he had provoked considerable opposition to his personal 
role; he was disavowed by the Permanent Committee and, increasingly, 
'n Mayo Kebbi, which had not been of one mind on its position in the 
North-South split during the Malloum-Habré dyarchy. These problems 
i? a to the GUNT’s difficulties because that part of the ceee ie 
i” aueitalg from the vice president of the ee ames a 
ae =e cooperation :withiins untae rat ‘ f een to 

and conservative francophone Africa, always more fa 
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Habré than to his opponents, became agitated about growing Libyan 
involvement on the side of the GUN I. Even before the armed Clashes 
with the FAP, Habré had raised the specter of Libyan-—Soviet domina- 
tion, alleging that Qadhafi’s agents were “pullulating” in the Capital, 
distributing money, and the ulemas were openly making propaganda 
for Libya in the mosques.” 

The fighting took a decisive turn when regular Libyan troops entered 
the fray in November, at the invitation of Goukouni. The Libyans had 
started their progress through the North of Chad sometime in October, 
although allegations had been widely made since the early part of the 
year that the Libyan Islamic Legion was participating on the side of 
GUNT. 

The OAU continued its attempts to secure a cease-fire and to put to- 
gether a neutral peacekeeping force, but to no avail. In August, the for- 
eign ministers of Guinea and Togo were sent to Chad to try to negotiate 
a cease-fire and arrange for the dispatch of the neutral African force. 
However, a meeting held in Lomé, Togo, on 20 August for this purpose 
achieved nothing in the absence of Goukouni, who decided that the 
situation in Chad prevented him from leaving the capital. He thus in- 
dicated impatience with yet another reconciliation meeting when, as he 
thought, what was due to his government was outright support for it 
against the minister who had attempted a coup d'état. 

Despite the failure of the Lagos Accord and the inability of member 
countries to assemble the neutral force, the OAU had continued to seek 
an agreed basis for a cease-fire and the dispatch of a peacekeeping force. 
A final draft agreement was produced in November that Goukouni 
signed but Habré rejected. In a meeting in the third week of November, 
at which Goukouni was present but Habré was not, the heads of Benin, 
Cameroon, Guinea, Niger, and Togo, and the Nigerian vice president 
decided on a further meeting, in Lomé, on 28 November, for the signa- 
ture of the document. Habré refused to sign. 

On 15 December, the GUNT forces gained control of N’Djamena. The 
Guardian, along with much of the Western press, reported the “fall” of 
the Chadian capital “to the Libyans.” ** The FAN were defeated and 
Habré fled to Sudan via Cameroon. In Cameroon, Ahidjo, with an eye 
on future OAU meetings and eager to keep the rebel minister 1n the 
game of continental mediation conferences, prevailed on him to sig! 
the Lomé document, after the deadline and after the battle had ended. 
Habré signed but nevertheless vowed to continue the war. 
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A myth of invincibility of the FAN had grown in Western circles. 
Habré's considerable leadership skills, the unity and determination of 
his fighters, and their discipline seemed to justify confidence among 
his ‘nternational supporters that he could still serve as an anti-Libyan 
bulwark in Chadian politics. For Numayri, the Chadian war had just 
begun, and Egypt declared its intention to arm Habré only a few 
weeks after his ouster from N’Djamena. Both Sudan and Egypt insisted 
throughout the period of Libyan intervention that Libya was a Soviet 
proxy and that there was substantial Soviet involvement with the Liby- 
ans in Chad. Proof of these claims was never presented, though U.S. 
sources later claimed that there were fewer than fifty Soviet technicians 
with the Libyans in Chad. 

The cohesion of the FAN had been severely tested by the fight. Ac- 
cording to one report, half the troops of the former defense minister had 
either deserted or defected to the other side, leaving only a solid core of 
Gorane militants to beat an orderly retreat to the North, the East, and 
eventually, Sudan. According to another account, the FAN, perhaps 
with an eye to the future, evacuated truckloads of civilians to Abéche 
before their own retreat.*° However, they left behind them in the Sabon- 
gali quarter that they had controlled gruesome evidence of massacres, 
which contributed to the FAN’s reputation for brutality. 

Neither the GUNT forces nor their Libyan supporters were able sig- 
nificantly to harass the FAN retreat, with the result that some 2,000 
troops were able to make their way to Sudan across the North of Chad. 
This highlighted the fact that although the FAN had been beaten in 
N’Djamena, the governing coalition had not been able to establish su- 
Periority in the North and Center, where battles, though less well re- 
ported, had raged while the war in N’Djamena was being fought. Both 
Goukouni and Habré were well aware of the strategic importance of the 
hinterland and fought to control it, but Goukouni did not have effective 
ae control of the GUNT armies, nor were all his allies fully com- 

Itted to the fight. 
he eee on the face of it, even stranger that the Libyan entry into 
male . fee: Ho have begun in October in the North of Chad, did not 
Nora ecisive difference to the FAN’s ability to retreat through the 
been of ee later to regain superiority there). Vapious explanation: have 

Thad aa ed relevant to the conduct of the Libyan military machine in 
la ad is Other occasions as well as this one; we shall advert to these 

More suitable point. It is relevant, however, that both the FAN 
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and the FAP (and its successors), having engaged the Libyans on Vari 
ous occasions, remarked on their poor fighting quality. This probably 
reflects inadequate training as well as leadership, factors that may be 
deeply rooted in Libyan politics: political purges of the officer Corps 
the highly personal character of the policies they are called upon to | 
uphold, and the nature of the Libyan security doctrine, which is both 
too political and too diffuse to be an integrating principle for a modern 
professional army. Libyan intelligence in Chad, both political and milj- 
tary, was often well below par. Perhaps the most crucial weakness, 
however, was in Libya’s decision to ally closely with and to fight along- 
side Acyl’s CDR, which was less effective than its principal rivals, the 
FAN and the FAP, in terms of cohesion, discipline, and fighting ability. 
Ultimately, the military problems were of a political origin. In this light, 
it would be no surprise that they botched a vital task in their interven- 
tion by allowing the FAN to save its army to fight another day. 

Goukouni, however, insisted that the rebellion had been crushed and 
there was no further room for reconciliation conferences. All that re- 
mained to be discussed was the reconstruction of Chad. 





5 
Regionalism and 
Peacekeeping 


In ridding himself of the assurance of strategic- 

military support from Tripoli, the Chadian Head of 

State made a grave mistake. He thought, unfortu- 

nately, that he was doing the right thing without re- 

ally seeing the trap which was being set for him. — 
—René Odou, Afrique nouvelle 


i. HAS BEEN a part of international political thinking 
since the foundation of the United Nations—regional organiza- 
tions, regional conciliation, and the limitation of regional conflicts.’ Af- 
ter having been somewhat undermined by the globalizing effects of the 
Cold War, regionalism was being increasingly invoked in situations of 
intervention in Third World conflicts (also referred to as regional con- 
flicts). Nigeria became the chief advocate of an African solution to the 
problem of Chad, an approach justified by a suspicion of French and 
Western aims. In the event, however, regionalism responded to Western 
interests as well as any distinctively “African” concerns. This was not 
the first time that regionalism had been invoked. Attempts had been 
made, during the Angolan civil war, to mobilize a regional opposition 
to ie Soviet-Cuban intervention and to induce the MPLA to share 
Fe the South African- and U.S.-backed UNITA and FNLA. But 
sen le neither the MPLA nor its supporters admitted the right 
_ ,_\«t African states to interfere in this way. 

ugh both regionalism and nonintervention might be seen as 
§ for the containment of conflict, they are not consistently com- 
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patible with each other, and they are not entirely clear as Principle. 
Regions have no definite geographical boundaries. Nor can the extent 
of their supposed legitimate interest in the affairs of their members hea 
specified exactly—in regard to the range of domestic developments ( : 
international activities (or alignments) that entitle states to act in War- 
like fashion or to incite acts of war against a regional neighbor. The 
concept often implies a unity of view and interests among the States 
comprising a region, as well as a notion of the region as a more or les¢ 
autonomous subsystem—both of which are, generally, much exagger- 
ated. In regard to Chad, regionalism was pushed to the point of signifi- 
cantly qualifying the principle of noninterference, a requirement of 
State sovereignty in which the OAU placed much store. 

It was this principle of regionalism that, in its African nationalist 
variant, was invoked by Nigeria in setting up a reconciliation process 
among Chadians that, in due course, came to assert a right of other 
African states to a veto on Chadian internal political outcomes. For its 
own reasons, France had sought to counterpose an African regionalism 
of “moderation” to Libya’s revolutionary brand, thus also implying that 
the region had a right of oversight in Chad’s internal and international 
affairs. 

The vagueness of doctrine is important because of the confusion of 
action to which it clearly contributes. If all African states had a right, in 
some collective way, to be heard on Chad, they did not acknowledge 
any corresponding obligations either to the state of Chad or to the 
Chadian people beyond the “responsibilities” that each state chose, of 
its own accord and in its own way, to fulfill. Nor were there any clear 
procedures (or law) in accord with which the regional interest could be 
identified and pursued. The involvement of the OAU was often unclear 
in its procedures (e.g., who could call meetings, which summits of what 
African states were binding, etc.). Its legal basis in terms of the OAU 
Charter was doubtful. It began only after other, less formal region! 
initiatives had been tried—notably the Nigerian-inspired negotiations 
among the armed factions that prepared the Lagos Accord, which more 
or less set the criteria of successful peacemaking for the OAU and, for 
while, of the “legitimacy” of any government that emerged. These, '" 
fact, defined its possible scope. 

Furthermore, all the African states that clamored to be heard 
Chad —in 197980 both France and the United States indicated that they 
would follow the lead of the African states in their response to Libya* 


on 
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action—were SO heavily eS eendent on Western powers that the exercise 
of thei supposed African responsibility allowed for a good deal of ex- 
tracontinental téléguidage (1 Bete control) that, in this scheme of ill-de- 
fined principles, served to legitimize it. In the years that followed, France 
used regionalism alternately as an excuse for not taking a more assertive 
part when that was preferred, and as a justification for military action 
when it judged that to be appropriate. By and large, both Giscard 
d’Estaing and his successor, Francois Mitterrand, used it to delay action 
and to play down the need for a dramatic confrontation with Libya, 
when that was demanded by the United States and some African states. 
It would be misleading to consider the events in Chad in isolation, 
for the ideas applied there were invoked in other areas as well. The 
response of African states and the status accorded to regional sentiment 
mirrored the importance given in the West to the ASEAN states in their 
opposition to Vietnamese intervention in Cambodia. Similarly, the as- 
sertion of the doctrine of nonintervention was not qualified by any con- 
sideration of the circumstances that had provoked the intervention, nor 
of the cost to Cambodia of enforcing that principle. In this case, too, 
moderate states in the region provided legitimacy to the extensive 
counterintervention launched against the Cambodian government. The 
U.S. intervention in Grenada, against a would-be Marxist government, 
was defended, in part, on the grounds that it had been sought by states 
in the region, some of which undoubtedly felt that they were entitled to 
US. protection against a neighbor that might, in some speculative fu- 
ture, pose a threat to them. 
: Libya’s intervention in Chad must be seen against this background of 
ideas and practices that it both shared and disdained, for Libya’s uni- 
lateralism reflected a belief that the international order was not gov- 
ned by any just principles and that, therefore, such an order could 
au Should be defied or ignored when necessary, in the service of 
“ener ends.? At the same time, Libya did not, to any greater degree 
___.' other states, hold the view that international law, understandings, 
ventions were generally to be disregarded. It often invoked 
efense of its own policies. It was distinguished more by the 
¥ and defiant character of its misdeeds than by any funda- 
Tgence from contemporary patterns of state behavior. 
volvement in the Chadian civil war attracted the interest of 
States, With Ronald Reagan’s accession to the US. presi- 
, a tougher policy of confrontation and subversion was 
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adopted toward Qadhafi in Response to his suport of terrorist Move 
ments and his cooperation with the Soviet Union.‘ Linkages establishe, 
between Libya's conflicts with Egypt and Sudan and the Chad COnflic} 
threatened to lead to a major internationalization of that civil wa a. 
In the current parlance, “internationalization’” meant the Involve. 
ment of the superpowers, but in another sense it implied that the inter. 
nal Chadian conflict would be superseded by conflicts among state: 
that added little to the resolution of Chad's problems, and over which 
Chadians could exercise very little influence. This prospect, always 
there, had become more urgent as a result of the Libyan intervention, 
Both its eastern neighbors, Egypt and Sudan, appeared to be seeking 
a pretext for an attack on Libya, having obtained a guarantee of US, 
support should the Soviet Union come to Tripoli’s aid in such a war. 
Furthermore, among African states, U.S. policy generally tended to 
widen the ideological cleavage between progressives and moderates on 
a wide range of issues, including the appropriate continental response 
to Libya’s activities.® 
It required considerable effort to form a balanced view of Libya's 
interests and actions. Quite independently of American policy and 
propaganda, however, Qadhafi had already acquired an image of reck- 
lessness and instability in much of Africa. Very few African leaders 
wanted a head-on conflict with Libya, though many of the more con- 
servative ones hoped that some external power might act to contain 
Qadhafi. Those who for ideological reasons retained a certain skep- 
ticism about Western policies, tended to exaggerate the progressive 
anti-imperialism of Qadhafi at the expense of his voluntarism, political 
religiosity (in the sense, at least, of his insistence on Islam as a principle 
of government), his obscurantism, and the anarchic element in his for 
eign policy.’ Polarization, by its nature, shrinks the middle ground and 
forces all clear positions into caricatures of themselves. Yet the major') 
of African states refused to be led into a campaign against the Libyan 
leader, preferring to oppose him on specific issues. Other aspects of 's 
international politics were of little relevance to them or, insofar as they 
articulated the frustrations of small Third World states at the expe" 
of the powerful, gave a certain vicarious satisfaction. a 
“Internationalization’” did occur, contributing to the escalation of ye 
Chadian civil war and undermining attempts to reestablish a al 
ing government. But it also helped to sustain the sovereignty of oa 
Chadian state. In their rival attentions to Chad, African and Weste" 
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states denied each other complete mastery, and as part of the process of 
competitive intervention, each state affirmed the ultimate right of Chad 
to exist as a sovereign state, able to choose its own external alignments. 
At times that right became quite elusive and the choice theoretical, but 
no other state ever proposed, even as an ultimate solution, that Chad 
should be divided between the Medes and Persians. Not even Libya, in 
seeking unity with Chad, went so far as to propose the disappearance 
of Chad in a single state with Libya. 

Within Chad itself, there was no determined challenge to the idea of 
the state as territorially defined at independence. If it enjoyed only a 
dependent sovereignty, it was still only as rivals for the control of such 
a state that its armed factions managed the options of external depen- 
dence. Even neocolonialism presupposes sovereignty. However, the in- 
ternational recognition of a dependent Chadian state that did not really 
function domestically testified to the considerable gap that exists be- 
tween state capacities and sovereignty, and between the international 
and the domestic meanings of statehood (with correspondingly differ- 
ent notions of regime “‘legitimacy”’). 

The international system defends the sovereignty of its members, if 
not their real autonomy. That is one aspect of its function of system 
maintenance. Yet the process is neither heroic nor always helpful to the 
citizens of the enfeebled state. It can also be, as was the case in Chad, 
tortuous, bloody, and threatening wider war, involving other states and 
other populations. 

All the interested states affirmed their opposition to “intervention” 
but were quite inconsistent in their actions. Some, like Gabon, which 
condemned Libyan armed intervention, called for French military 
counterintervention, while others, like Egypt and Sudan, saw in it 
justification for engaging in subversive counterintervention, assist- 
ing Habré against the GUNT. Libya had begun its involvement with 
FROLINAT ostensibly to oppose the French military presence and in 
support of Chad’s sovereign independence. All African states claimed a 
privileged interest in Chad's fate as fellow Africans and neighbors. 


The Libyan Occupation, 1980-81 


Libya defended its intervention in Chad on the grounds that it had been 
requested by the GUNT, which was, in terms of the Lagos Accord, the 
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legitimate government of the country. Nevertheless, the intervention 
caused an uproar. When Libya secured Goukouni’s signature to an 
agreement unifying the two countries and then publicized the fact, 
many African states, including Nigeria (now under the conservative 
government of Shehu Shagari), were outraged. The Islamic Legion, it 
seemed, was on the march and well on its way to creating the Great 
Islamic State of the Sahel of Qadhafi’s dreams. Some saw it as simple 
territorial expansion. 

The fact that Qadhafi had previously attempted to unite Libya with 
other countries, without much success, was ignored. The precedents of 
the short-lived unions initiated by Nasser and Nkrumah had evidently 
been forgotten. The subsequent unification announced between Sene- 
gal and Gambia, following Senegal’s armed intervention against a mili- 
tary coup in the small neighboring state it had long coveted, provoked 
no regional outrage.* The military unification of Egypt and Sudan was 
also ignored.° 

Only the diplomatic standing and public image of Qadhafi could ex- 
plain the fury of the reaction. In 1979-80, Libya had major disputes 
with an impressive list of international actors: Tunisia, the PLO, Egypt, 
Great Britain, the United States, Italy, Malta, Senegal, Mali, Niger, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and France.'° Many in Africa had come to maintain an 
attitude of more or less restrained irritation and apprehension. Several 
states broke off relations with Libya. Nigeria closed the Libyan embassy 
in Lagos when it renamed itself a ““people’s bureau,” and placed its 
army on alert along the Chadian border. Religious riots in northern Ni- 
geria heightened sensitivity to both the possibility of Libyan subversion 
and the problems posed by the growing foreign population (including 
Chadians) attracted by Nigeria's relative prosperity in a time of increas- 
ing economic hardship on the continent." 

Neither Libya’s subsequent explanations nor the GUNT’s disavowal 
_ of a merger of the two states could pacify those who preferred to see 
this as an “annexation” or an “occupation” of Chad. It produced a 
visceral reaction in Chad from Colonel Kamougué, who had faithfully 


‘ : : served under French colors and alongside the French army in Chad: 









_ the “marriage” was “impossible”; “negro-Africans” could not tolerate 
Arabo-Berber”’ rule.’* By contrast, the reinforcement of the French 
mary presence in the Central African Republic and Gabon, in re- 
to the Libyan move, barely provoked a murmur. 
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Libya had begun its involvement in postcolonial Chad as an ic 
imperialist” neighbor, but within a tew years of his revolution and a 
embrace of the cause of Chad, Qadhafi laid claim to a 1,000 Peiaie kilo- 
meters of Chadian territory, the Aozou Strip. From then on, his support 
of various factions of the Chadian liberation movement could never be 
dissociated from his territorial revisionist ambitions. 

A certain ambivalence in Libya’s attitude to Chad was manifested at 
various levels of ideology and policy: sometimes Chad Wasiseer as €s- 
sentially Arab and Muslim, and meriting Tripoli’s attention on those 
grounds; at other times, it was African and subject to imperialist inter- 
vention, and therefore deserving of assistance independently of the 
religious affiliation of its peoples and leaders. At the level of policy, 
serious military risks were taken over Chad, but severe defeats were 
borne with a certain apparent composure. Yet the principal foci of 
Qadhafi’s controversial international activity were always to his east, 
his west, and his north—the Middle East, the Maghreb, and Europe; his 
south, which is most of Africa, was for most of the time an area of com- 
paratively limited interest and activity. 

Libya had been spurred into greater activism in Chad by the ap- 
proaches made by Malloum and France, in 1977, to the various leaders 
of the rebellion for national reconciliation. With an outstanding dispute 
with Chad over the Aozou Strip and with difficult relations with Egypt 
and Sudan, Tripoli had ample grounds, quite apart from any visions of 
grandeur it might entertain, to interest itself in the character of the re- 
gime that would emerge in Chad. At a minimum, Qadhafi wanted to 
ensure that there would not be an anti-Libyan government or one allied 
to his Western ideological enemies and their collaborators, including 
his two eastern neighbors. At most, a pro-Libyan government, similar 
In ideology and willing to accept the fait accompli of Libyan incorpo- 
r ation of the Aozou Strip would be desirable; better still, it should unite 
with Libya and be led by men in whom Qadhafi had confidence. Habré 
had long declared himself an enemy of Libya, and the alliance between 
him and the Chadian military brought about by France and Sudan was 
the least desirable option. FROLINAT was preferable, though by no 
Means wholly congenial. Ideologically it did not accept Libyan views 
or the Green Book, preferring a secular and nonconfessional radical- 
‘S™; Moreover, it opposed the Libyan occupation of the Aozou Strip 
and was independent-minded. However, within the loose federation of 
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armed formations that made up the Front, Qadhafi did find one tha, 
was isolated and, in its need of Libyan support, willing to 80 along with 
all his policies for Chad. That was the CDR of Ahmat Acyl. 

Acyl, like Habré a former administrator and a late entrant into the 
rebellion, had his own quarrels with the rest of the movement that hac 
little to do with Libya. They related to the relative importance of hic 
group in the movement, his position in the leadership, and the role his 
faction should play in the liberation of the North of Chad."° Although 
all the factions tended to have distinct ethnic or regional identities, Acyl 
purposefully sought to preserve the distinctness of his own faction, re- 
cruited almost exclusively among ethnic Arabs from his own area of the 
Center-East of Chad. He thus followed a strategy of ethnic mobiliza- 
tion, opposing Arabs to Gorane, that was matched only by Habré’s. Un- 
like the FAN, however, the CDR never had the military or political 
ability to dominate the others or, even for a brief while, to rule as much 
as a single city. It was the weakness and isolation of the CDR that made 
it accept a total dependence on Libya. 

The “Arab” character of the CDR was the weakest of weak ideologi- 
cal links, but there was not much ideology apart from it and apparent 
acceptance of Libyan notions of unity, Islam, and socialism (which were 
never publicly elaborated by the CDR leadership). For Libya, the value 
of the CDR lay in its dependent compliance far more than in any racial 
solidarity—the Egyptians and Sudanese who backed Habré were 
Arabs, too. And there were Arabs in the other branches of FROLINAT. 
However, the CDR was badly organized, politically inarticulate, and 
prone to degenerate into localized banditry. Little could be achieved on 

| _ the basis of its support alone." 
_ Libyans, partly inspired by Tripoli and partly on their own initiative, 
a 42 Beer vorated with the CDR ona Saeki basis, even pentne s some 









, men t under the leadership of Goukouni. In one respect, it was the order 
¢ 15 a maintain links to factions as well as to the GUNT, Me en 


INAT. was an uncertain ia and Goukouni’s FAP, in 
oP ihe French, had fought against Libya and its 
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CDR allies in 1979, inflicting a humiliating defeat. Kamougué, too, was 
formerly a determined opponent of Libyan influence—long before the 
issue of “unification” —and the Libyans would have been rash to con- 
sider his conversion permanent. He sought to lead a South that was not 
entirely reconciled to the Libyan role in Chad, that had opposed unifi- 
cation of the two countries vigorously, and that now favored Libyan 
withdrawal. Libya's alliances were as frail and perfidious as those of 
Goukouni within the GUNT, papering over wide divergences on fun- 
damental issues.!° 
Once in Chad, there was not much for Libya to do except to fight the 
GUNT'’s enemies for it. The project of unity could not be realized, not 
only because of the opposition of most of the faction leaders but also 
because it had no resonance either in the structure of Chadian society 
or in its experience of revolution. Above all, Libyan policy making 
lacked the intellectual and organizational capacity to make it work. As 
a practical project it was nowhere clearly elaborated, its political mean- 
ing quite obscure, and its purposes a matter of conjecture. The way it 
was “negotiated”’ with one faction of the GUNT and sprung upon the 
populations of Chad and of Libya, without prior preparation and dis- 
cussion, testified to a profound lack of political good sense. As camou- 
flage for occupation or annexation, it would have been a lame pretext, 
but neither aim was within the military or organizational capacity of 
Libya to realize. On the ground, Libya contributed nothing to admin- 
istrative reorganization, to political debate, to the unification of the 
GUNT (so desperately in need of unity), to the economy, or even to 
military strategy. 

For Qadhafi then, as so often before, the unity of the two countries 
became a desired object at the level of symbolic achievement: rational 
im terms of the domestic legitimation of the Libyan state and the justifi- 
Cation of its costly policy in Chad, but with no binding, practical effect. 
When ven that victory was denied him, with the GUNT’s own situa- 
Se iid perilous and likely to demand ever greater assistance 

| evident reward, ‘Chad fatigue” set in as it had, in large mea- 
ety done with Giscard d’Estaing. Qadhafi decided to cut his 
re But, like France, Libya reasoned that a respite need not amount 

J renunciation or preclude another attempt, another time. 

trated a problem that is faced by all intervening powers to 
that of securing the intervenor’s long-term political inter- 
ence of a strong and congenial domestic power structure 
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and of the will on the part of the intervenor to undertake needed politi- 
cal construction. In its absence, intervention threatens to develop into 
colonization, which is infinitely more costly, is more hazardous in inter- 
national terms, and almost invariably provokes a hostile nationalist 
reaction within the host country. Contrary to prevailing opinion at the 
time, there is no evidence that Qadhafi had any desire for such a role. 
Certainly he lacked the means to fulfill it. 

Qadhafi's relations with France over Chad had a certain ambivalence. 
The conflict assumed the character of a mixed-motive game, firmly con- 
trolled so as not to undermine bilateral relations in other policy areas. 
France and Libya had important economic relations in trade and petro- 
leum exploration, and until the early 1980s, France was a major arms 
supplier to Libya. Qadhafi was never willing to provoke a complete 
rupture with France, always acting as if he believed that ultimately 
Chad was of little value to France, and France’s commitment to its po- 
sition there, accordingly, was shaky.'* France, under successive govern- 
ments, did much to avoid a direct confrontation with Libya (though 
some of its military men in Chad often seemed eager to fight), partly 
because of its economic interests in Libya and partly because of the 
negative effect such a clash would have on France’s relations with Arab 
(and not a few African) states.'7 Moreover, the possibility that Libya, 
perceiving itself wronged, might unleash terrorist attacks on France it- 
self, and on French interests around the world, could not be discounted. 

Paris was also aware that Chad would always be vulnerable to Lib- 
yan revanchism or Libyan-backed rebellions, whether under Qadhafi 
or a successor, and could never defend itself adequately without exter- 
nal assistance. Besides, an outright military confrontation with Libya 
would not settle the Chadian issue once and for all, but would only 
amount to many more resources poured into what often seemed to be 
the bottomless pit of Chadian security. Every French government has 
been aware that sooner or later, military intervention would prove un- 
popular with voters at home. 

Libya’s growing audacity in Chad, and the international interest in it, 
owed mainly to the apparent collapse of France’s position in Chad and 
the emergence there of a power vacuum. But there is a sense in which 
Libya drifted into ever deeper entanglement in Chad, sucked in by the 
effects of its earlier policies and, in 1979, by the apparent imminence of 
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Its action in Chad could be explained by reference to the specific situa- 
tion there—the desire of many of the factions for Libyan support and 
Goukouni'’s specific request for Libyan intervention—without recourse 
to a project wholly beyond Libya’s capability to realize: building a Great 
Sahelian Empire. Those who saw this as part of an imperial grand de- 
sign were failing to distinguish the oneiric from the real in Libyan 
policy. That is not to say, however, that if it succeeded in establishing 
itself in Chad, Libya might not eventually be encouraged, as opportu- 
nity allowed, to gobble up other little states fallen on evil days. On this 
account, there was a rational core to the anxiety of states such as Niger 
and the Central African Republic. 

Activism in foreign policy, including expansionism, has a double as- 
pect: a defensive motive of deterring or preempting adversaries, actual 
and potential, and an objective tendency toward aggrandizement and 
ageression as defense needs expand as a result of the response of others 
to the measures taken to secure oneself.!® Qadhafi’s claims to being 

‘motivated by purely defensive aims, and accusations of expansionism 
leveled against him, could thus be reconciled to some degree. 

The idea of unifying the worlds of the Arabs and of Islam falls short 
of the territorial expansionism envisaged by Libya’s critics. Disdaining 
the nation-state and generally unexplicit about the institutional details 
of state construction, the Qadhafian notion of unification acquires its 
practical meaning in the domain of ideology. Unity of spirit, rather 
than territorial unification, seems to be more important. When, on 
6 January 1980, at the end of Goukouni’s visit to Tripoli, a communiqué 
announced the proposed union of the two countries, little was said 
about the constitutional modalities of such a union: ‘work [was] to 
be carried out towards full unity between the two countries, the unity 
of the masses where the arms, wealth and power is [sic] possessed 
by the people with their instruments—the Congresses and People’s 
Committees,’”19 

Islam first, the Arab countries next, and then Africa and the Third 

World, Variously articulated to the worlds of Arabs and Islam, repre- 
Fis "i €d a field of resistance to, or a zone of exclusion of, Western domi- 
sand Zionism, which were closely linked in Qadhafi’s thinking. In 

*t disruption of the existing order of dominance rather than the 
| empire was the practical meaning of unity. The methods at 
of the Libyan state were, in any event, more consistent with 
1, Revolution and subversion were also the means available 
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to a state without the technological capacity to stand up to the World 
powers in conventional terms but that entertained such policy aims. 
Libya’s greatest difficulties in Chad began precisely at the point wher, 
the strategy of disruption and subversion needed to be replaced by an 
effective, conventional military effort. 

Press accounts of Libyan military action in the conflicts of 1980 were 
contradictory and unclear. In the earlier part of the year, frequent ref- 
erence was made to the Islamic Legion, whose strength on the ground 
in Chad was the subject of diverse estimates. There was a strong suspi- 
cion that many of the troops who fought under the banner of Acyl’s 
CDR were either from this Legion or were part of the Libyan army it- 
self. Even the forces that confronted Goukouni in 1978 and 1979, and 
those that infiltrated into the North of Chad in October-November 1980 
appeared to have had both regular Libyan troops and Legionnaires 
originating from various African countries.2° However, this was not an 
elite Afrika Korps like Rommel’s, nor did it have any of the attributes 
of desperate determination and deadly sophistication of some of the 
terrorist forces associated with Libya. In the battle for N ‘Djamena, the 
Libyans decided the issue by relying on heavy use of their air power, to 
which the FAN had no adequate reply. 

Nor does it appear that the Libyan army or its political leaders were 
chafing at the bit for a major feat of arms as a prelude to the conquest 
of the Sahel. On the contrary, the Libyan intervention, eagerly sought 
by the GUNT, took its time coming. Qadhafi revealed, toward the end 
of September, that Libyan armed intervention had been requested in 
June, through the signing of a mutual defense agreement with the 
GUNT. Nothing was revealed, however, of the political discussions sur- 
_ rounding such an agreement and the quid pro quo of such a one-sided 
___treaty, given that the GUNT could give very little in return. Libya’s de- 
" : lay in intervening betrayed its lack of confidence in the GUNT and dis- 

satisfaction with the way power was distributed among its various fac- 
tions. Qadhafi would have favored a government under Acyl and could 
lardly have forgotten past conflicts with Goukouni and Kamougué, 
oth recipients of his aid, though the comparative weakness and 
of Acyl’s movement would not have been lost to him. There 

have been a desire not to alienate other African states, such as 
It v ‘ould hove been clear to Tripoli that France’s eagerness 
mons’ was intended, in part, to isolate Libya. A quasi- 
} dace example, in 1979 when the advance toward 
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Faya-Largeau was not launched until the N’Djamena Accord was pro- 
claimed, a unilateral action that made the government of Chad “illegal” 
in Qadhafi’s eyes. In September 1979, Tripoli invoked the June eran 
ment with N’Djamena as grounds for intervention. That agreement was 
probably no more and no less irregular, from an ethical or international 
legal point of view, than all the military cooperation agreements France 
had made with contested Chadian governments and had never pub- 
lished.2! At all times, Libya raised the issue of France’s neocolonial in- 
tervention, opposition to which accorded with the basic philosophy of 
the OAU (which none of its members cared to disavow openly). 

As Libya’s military intervention provoked a storm of protest in No- 
vember and December, with some countries, such as Gabon, openly 
calling for French military action, Tripoli adopted a conciliatory tone 
toward Paris. While insisting that they would never tolerate foreign 
military bases in Chad or the imposition of a government hostile to 
Libya, Qadhafi and Major Abdessalam Jalloud, the nation’s deputy 
leader, indicated that they recognized France’s interests and responsi- 
bilities in Africa and had no wish to evict it from Chad.” 

Once having intervened, Libya reinforced its military presence sub- 
stantially. Whereas in November 1980 estimates of Libyan troops in 
Chad ran at about 7,000, by January-February 1981 they were thought 
to be double that number.” They were stationed at various points in the 
North and Center of the country, where they caused considerable an- 
noyance to the GUNT by taking sides with Acyl’s men in their territorial 
disputes with other GUNT elements, and by their attempts to Libyanize 

local populations—for instance, taking away young men for education 
. “a ibya; setting up People’s Committees, as in Libya; flying the Libyan 













nification’” announcement was very badly received among 
articularly Southerners; only Acyl’s group seemed to avoid 
| the Libyans on this or any other issue. That Acyl’s support 
mong Arabs introduced a racial undertone to the Libyan 
ccorded with the view of the FAN, which had decided 
racist. However, similar problems did not seem to arise 
Sudanese Arabs at war with the non-Arab half of their 
le they were helping Habre to champion the cause of 
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Chadian non-Arabs. As far as the GUNT was concerned, the killing 
of two of its senior officials by Libyans, and armed clashes between 
the First Army and the CDR backed by Libyans, fed suspicion tha; 
Tripoli was seeking to overthrow Goukouni and replace him with Ac yl. 
Goukouni became receptive to pressure demanding the withdrawal os 
Libyan troops from Chad.?° 

Nothing could have prepared the Libyans for the role they were ex. 
pected to fulfill in Chad. Burning questions of economic reconstruction 
were never addressed. There was much speculation about Libyan mon- 
ies being made available to various leaders in order to buy support, as 
well as official financial support for the GUNT. Yet none of this entered 
into any clear system of accounts, and Libya could not fill the adminis- 
trative void in Chad. Much of the money was misspent or misappropri- 
ated.*° There was no careful discussion or joint planning of the steps by 
which union might be achieved. 

The ideology of the Green Book, with its pretensions to universalism, 
was a major political and intellectual constraint. It prevented the Liby- 
ans from thinking creatively about the specificity of Chad’s political 
problems and economic difficulties and how they might be resolved, 
and on the other hand, it held little attraction for Chadians. The attempt 
to impose it ignored a tradition of autonomy of indigenous communi- 
ties that had been well demonstrated both under colonialism and in 
the era of independence. In the long run, the Libyans simply had not 
the means—nmilitary, financial, or cultural—to impose union against 
the wishes of the Chadian movements, especially when more powerful 
states were waiting in the wings to intervene. 

Qadhafi’s willingness to withdraw when called upon to do so sur- 
prised and puzzled many commentators. The most favored explanation 

____ for his retreat was his desire to host the summit of the OAU in 1982 and, 
____according to convention, to assume its presidency for a year. In an im- 
zi fey dete sense, this was a powerful motive, for it would have provided 
| an important ylation for his policies and iptopagenda against Western 
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untenable. In this regard the rejection of the proposal for “union” by 
Goukouni, when the intaver was raised again in September, would have 
made it difficult to justify the consequent risks and sacrifices to the 
Libyan people and to Qadhafi himself. The risk of war with Sudan and 
Egypt (with U.S. support) was very real. Goukouni would later give this 
as a reason for seeking the Libyan withdrawal: the GUNT did not wish 
“to provide international imperialism and its agents in Africa with a 
pretext to roll back the Libyan Jamahiriya by invoking its presence in 
Chad.”"”” 
Libya had indeed sent its troops into Chad at the request of the Chad- 
ian government. Their intervention had brought a definite end to the 
battle of N’Djamena. Their presence helped to restrain clashes among 
GUNT factions, facilitated the withdrawal of forces from the capital 
and their redeployment elsewhere, and the disarming of civilians. The 
Libyan troops were deployed where they were most needed, and for 
the eleven months that they were in Chad, held back the advance of 
Habré’s rapidly reconstituted forces, fighting what appeared to be a 
relatively low-intensity counterinsurgency war alongside Acyl’s CDR 
forces, near the Chad-Sudan border. In N’Djamena they had treated 
foreign and diplomatic property correctly (and, to the surprise of 
the Americans, who feared the worst, had not tampered with their 
communications equipment and secret codes left behind in the hur- 
ried evacuation of their embassy during the battle).22 The troops had 
brought money, thus giving a stimulus to economic life, however un- 
ordered and ephemeral. 
| Despite an awkwardness in their relations with some local people, 
ant Beart from the destruction occasioned in the armed confrontations 
pies the factions in which they intervened, even their severest critics 
hot point to any outrages committed by Libyan troops against 

ff civilians. Their decision to intervene caused some of the wa- 
3 UNT factions, such as Kamougué’s FAT, to rally more firmly to 
and thus may have arrested a drift toward seccessionism in 
pen though the talk of unification subsequently alienated 
¢ ‘ts intelligentsia. For what it was worth, they obliged both 
a France to acknowledge the GUNT as the official govern- 
hat Way, to dissuade even more outright counterinterven- 
. of Habré. Thus Libya contributed to the defense of the 
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as the OAU formally acknowledged. Indeed, there was consternatioy 
and annoyance at the speed with which the Libyans effected their wit), 
drawal when it was eventually demanded by the GUNT, giving no 
scope for a smooth transfer of responsibilities to the OAU peacekee 


Ping 
force that replaced them. 


Regional Pressure and Libyan Withdrawal 


Goukouni at first sought to deny the regional mediators a say in the 
Libyan presence in Chad: his was the legitimate government, and it was 
entirely within its rights to seek help where it judged best. However, at 
a meeting of Chadian, Libyan, and Nigerian heads of state held in 
N'Djamena on 21-22 May 1981, Goukouni was more accommodating. 
In the words of the OAU secretary-general: ‘The Government of Chad 
pointed out that the Libyan troops had been sent at its request and that 
their withdrawal was not a priority but it would abide by the decision 
of the OAU if it insisted on their withdrawal. In that case the Organi- 
zation should be in a position to fill immediately the gap to be cre- 
ated.” 2° Libya repeated that its troops were in Chad at the request of 
the GUNT and its president, and that they would withdraw immedi- 
ately if the Chadian president so demanded. 

By this time, the idea of union between Chad and Libya had been 
relegated to a secondary position, though by no means entirely re- 
nounced by Qadhafi. What was more important, and more urgent, 
for both Goukouni and Qadhafi was the threat from Habré, strongly 
backed by Egypt and Sudan and funded through Egypt by the CIA. The 
problem was compounded for Goukouni by the divisions in the GUNT: 

_ the enduring conflict between the FAP and the CDR and the dilatory 
character of the support from Kamougué and his FAT, which made it 
” 7 certain that the GUNT’s position would rapidly deteriorate if Libyan 
___ troops were withdrawn precipitately without another force to replace 







e time, the relationship between the two governments was 
of Libyan bias toward the CDR and the readiness of 
ntervene in factional conflicts in favor of the CDE. 
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Relations between Vice President Kamougué and Tripoli also deterio- 
rated because of a dispute concerning the payment of troops, which 
Libya had promised but withheld pending the integration of the na- 
tional army, and on account of Kamougué’s suspicion that the Libyans 
were behind the mutinies that occurred in several centers in the South 
during the first half of September 1981. 

Goukouni knew he needed the support of the South. His government 
needed the skills of the Southern bureaucrats, the return of the foreign 
business firms that had relocated there, and a resumption of French 
diplomatic representation (which had ceased in N’Djamena but con- 
tinued at the consular level in Moundou) and aid (which continued in 
the South after its suspension elsewhere). There was no money to pay 
civil servants, and Libyan assistance had not measured up to earlier 
promises in terms of either the sums made available or the projects 
actualized. 

Despite its virtual ineffectiveness in 1980, the OAU, or some states 
through it, effectively claimed a right of veto in the internal politics of 
Chad (though the distinction between internal and international was 
hard to sustain in Chad) and tried to open or shut doors to external 
influences as it judged proper. It also provided an alibi for France and 
the United states—and, indeed, the United Nations—which, when 
called upon to act, would point to the OAU as the appropriate body to 

indicate and approve the requisite international action. In this way, 
AU members were no longer merely assuming the right to “legiti- 
© governments in Chad, as they had seemed to do in 1979; they 
- Now also being assigned a power to “legitimate” foreign armed 
ition in Chad, which they had not the means themselves to un- 
to control effectively when done by others. At no time was 
ty more important than at the end of 1980, when concern 
intervention in Chad was being excited by the press (and 
ed Cials) while the French and the American presidents 
~ reluctant to take armed action against Libya in Chad.” 














OAU Peacekeeping 


cessful attempt at peacekeeping in Chad, the La- 
Usust 1979, calling for the withdrawal of the French 
reed on the dispatch of a ‘‘neutral force” there, 
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to protect important persons, Supervise the cease-fire, the de 
tion of the capital, and the disarming of civilians; and ASSist in the inte 
gration of various forces into a national army. It was also fir lya gree ¢ 
that the force would be made up of troop contributions from NOncon. 
tiguous states,*! an evident attempt to exclude Libya and Nigeria, both 
viewed by some Chadian factions with suspicion and hostility. 

The summit of the OAU, meeting in Freetown, Sierra Leone, in July 
1980, endorsed the idea of a peacekeeping force despite the fact that 
only one out of three contingents, the Congolese, had materialized it 
eventually decided to return home after a useless sojourn in Chad. It 
was agreed that the force would be funded by voluntary contributions 
from members but would not be a multilateral OAU commitment. In- 
stead, each contributing country would meet its own expenses. If suffi- 
cient funds could not be raised, an approach for assistance would be 
made to the U.N. Security Council. 

In the ensuing months of heavy fighting in Chad, various attempts to 
bring about a cease-fire and to agree on the basis for the dispatch of the 
“neutral force’ were made, both by individual leaders like Gnassingbe 
Eyadema of Togo (with the encouragement of France) and by the OAU 
secretary-general. The result was a draft agreement proposed to Gou- 
kouni and Habré in November 1980, which only Goukouni signed at 
the time (Habré attached his signature only after his defeat, while vow- 
ing to continue the fight). The draft agreement reaffirmed the essentials 
of the Freetown resolution and envisaged sanctions against the party 

that violated it.?2 This reference to sanctions, though vague and unac- 
companied by any indication of what sanctions could be imposed or 
agreed upon, was nevertheless important in signaling that it was not 
merely an observer force that was intended; an adjudicatory and en 
forcement role was clearly envisaged. In the subsequent history of this 
initiative there remained a conflict between a concept of it as playing 
it the guarantor role for agreed-upon political arrangements backed by 
a enforcement action, and that of a Strictly neutral force that was sy" 
___ bolic and only morally dissuasive. 
___ Habré’s failure to sign the Lomé Accord on time and his defeat led x0 
affirmation of the GUNT’s legitimacy at a summit called by Nige™* 
fs Weer 1980; although not calling into question the Libyan inter 
“on, it nevertheless reasserted the multilateral OAU interest in the 
en of Chad. The summit drew fire from Libya’s enemie> 


Militari, 
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especially Egypt and Sudan, which had wanted Libya condemned. 
When the proposed unification of Chad and Libya was announced in 
early January, Eyadema called another summit, which was attended by 
the president of Ivory Coast, Félix Houphouét-Boigny, who had never 
disguised his disdain for OAU summitry. This meeting roundly con- 
demned the proposed union and called for the withdrawal of Libyan 
troops from Chad, basing its actions on the Lagos Accord.” 

The invocation of the 1979 Lagos Accord was a tribute to the consti- 
tutive or legislative force it had acquired for Chad, and indirectly a vali- 
dation of past Nigerian initiatives; more important, in terms of that 
Accord, there could be no doubt that the GUNT was the lawful govern- 
ment and, by all prevailing usage, fully entitled to seek military support 
where it judged best. As to the “illegality” of its union with Libya in the 
absence of domestic popular consultation, that claim had no clear foun- 
dation either in the Lagos Accord (which had not foreseen any such 
contingency or provided for popular referenda as the basis of constitu- 
tional change) or in African state practice (which generally did not 

subordinate the mutual acceptance of governments to their “constitu- 
tionality” expressed in popular approval). 

The conflict of views reflected in the two summits, the voluntarist 
manner in which they had been called, and the ad hoc invocation of 
“principles” of democracy and nonintervention, and of a collective 
right of oversight for African states (which carried no obligations re- 
pacing the measures they might take to give substance to those ‘‘prin- 
ae ) were to Rae crates of the OAU’s involvement with Chad. In 
a ho pe conference and all subsequent Chadian summitry 
ee eae teen months or so ere very muted in their condemna- 
oa, estine support for Habré in violation of the Lagos and 

ccords. 
ea a the GUN T showed an impatience with African summitry 
sulted in ae by Nigeria to hold summits in February and April re- 
faa ied However, in May, during a meeting with the OAU 
Nigerian eee secretary-general in the presence of the Libyan and 
he African ie NM Goukouni indicated his willingness to accept 
Summit ead. force. On the basis of his agreement, the next OAU 
fic ilties ang c to constitute and dispatch such a force. Financial dif- 
able to Sania € skepticism of many members, including those most 
pele Dute troops, made for very slow progress. The notion of 
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excluding neighboring states meant a continuing focus on Congo, po. 
nin, and Togo despite their lack of independent means—anq 
ence—to field and maintain troops away from home. 

Recourse to an OAU peacekeeping mission had become, fo; Most 
states, the means of resolving the crisis created by Libyan intervention, 
What would follow in Chad’s domestic politics and internationa| rela- 
tions was neither clearly conceived nor spelled out. In the first half of 
the year, the threat to the GUNT from Habré may have been greatly 
underestimated, so that the task of the African force may have appeared 
much less onerous than keeping peace between two major, intractable 
forces: one, the FAN strongly backed by Egypt and Sudan; the other, a 
motley and ramshackle coalition that might be able to draw on Libyan 
support. Equally, the underlying weakness of the GUNT’s hold on 
power and Goukouni's inability to make the coalition work effectively 
may have been underestimated. 

Subject to determined and sustained propaganda from Egypt and Su- 
dan, which purported to see Soviet expansionism behind Qadhafi’s ac- 
tions in a way that accorded with its own tendency to see Libya's sup- 
port for various anti-American causes in a similar light, the United 
States was mounting a strong campaign for action against Libya in 
Chad. For France, this pressure came in addition to the clamor of the 
Francocentric African moderates for a response to Libya. Yet neither 
Giscard d’Estaing, facing an election, nor his socialist successor, Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, wanted to send an expeditionary force to throw the 
Libyans out of Chad. Such a mission would be risky, and costly in lives 
and money. Besides, the Lagos Accord had firmly called for the with- 
drawal of French troops. France therefore saw the OAU force as a con- 

venient device both for warding off pressure for action and for engi- 
neering the withdrawal of Libyan troops. Both Paris and Lagos were 
concerned to “dedramatize” the crisis. . 
____ When Goukouni, encouraged by the election of a Socialist pres 
, turned to France for support, Mitterrand made the withdraw@! 


Xperj- 










ommunist coalition aroused little confidence in the Reagan tute 
se; Mitterrand responded with the characteristic French desire 10! 
lepe dent profile in Africa. Both the desire for French leadersh!P 
pov erfully symbolized by the Franco-African summits a 
ended by nonfrancophones as well as the former membe! : 
ute, and the need for credibility with both the Unite 
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States and the conservative African states made it impossible for 
Mitterrand to temporize for long over Chad. As soon as Goukouni in- 
dicated his willingness to replace the Libyans with an African force, he 
began to receive some French assistance.* But with the reticence that 
characterized all the states involved in the peacekeeping project, France 
never made it clear quite how it envisaged what would follow the 
Libyan withdrawal, particularly if the civil war grew beyond the ca- 
pacity of the OAU to cope. Nor did it commit itself to the role of residual 
guarantor of the GUNT. It was equally discreet about Habré. 
Washington backed Habré but could not, with prevailing public 
opinion in the United States, easily contemplate unilateral military in- 
tervention in Chad. There was far too little to interest the United States 
in Chad, economically or strategically. A strategic argument along the 
lines that Sudan’s security was at stake and that Sudan was important 
as an appendage to Egypt—whose importance to U.S. Middle Eastern 
policy was self-evident—did justify a limited assistance program to the 
favored side in the Chad dispute, but hardly the use of American 
troops. Although the Libyans’ perceived closeness to the Soviet Union 
affected official American attitudes to Qadhafi, attempts to establish a 
Soviet presence or expansionist drive into Chad carried little conviction 
with public Opinion in the United States and in the West in general. 
Even Sudan’s importance was derivative, and the threat from Libya was 
too speculative to persuade most Americans of the need for direct in- 
oe of their armed forces. Nor could the fact be disguised that 
cee a Bee of Chee congue was ae presidents personal antipathy 
as " 1, and his administration’s disproportionate preoccupa- 
awe, se aa that bordered on the irrational.® Yet pre- 
oe , PN end Sudan, encouraged by the White House, 
(which had ae out while the war of nerves with Tripoli raged 
Sidra in Au ed in the downing of two Libyan planes in the Gulf of 
oO; Sust, for example). 
it oe from the North-South summit at Cancun, Mexico, 
si Patched a telegram to the OAU chairman, President Dan- 


ne he Kenya, calling for the immediate dispatch of the OAU 
t 









ad. The context of this telegram was interesting. At Cancun, 
Bean, backed by British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
od oe view of the global economic recession that 
ASis Of ¢ ed the Poor countries to work out their own salvation 
By, onservative economic policies; Mitterrand emerged as 
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more receptive to the plight of the Third World. It was also at this 
ing that Shagari had a much-publicized, warm, but brief meetin 
Reagan. France and the United States both considered Nigeria 
to an “African solution” in Chad. The United States Suspended its ea, 
lier skepticism and declared itself in favor of the neutral force. lt Was 
impossible to know whether the French and Nigerian Presidents ac- 
commodated the American attitude in their own view of how the Pan. 
African force would work, or whether the United States, momentarily 
at least, truly accepted what was apparently the French and Nigerian 
view: that the GUNT should be helped to get rid of the Libyans and 
upheld as the “legitimate” government of Chad. The ambiguity and the 
uncertainty of their convergence was consistent with everything else 
about the African peacekeeping force. 

Mitterrand’s telegram produced accelerated efforts to constitute and 
deploy the African force. A meeting of the troop-contributing countries 
at the foreign minister level was held to plan the operation in Lagos on 
13 November, chaired by the Kenyan foreign minister, with Benin, 
Guinea, N igeria, Senegal, Togo, and Zaire. The government of Chad did 
not participate in the planning. Senegal and Zaire were new on the list 
of contributors; Nigeria, a contiguous country, was an anomaly. In re- 
ality, the Lagos Accord stipulations had been brushed aside in response 
to the U.S. desire for Zairean participation, the French desire for Sene- 
galese participation, and the preference of both for a Nigerian partici- 
pation, which would carry some military weight and political authority 
with African states. Eventually these three countries would provide the 
totality of the force. At the planning stage, however, it was intended 
that each of the six countries would take control of a particular zone in 
Chad. There would also be an observer group composed of military 
representatives of noncontributing countries, appointed in consulta- 
tion with the GUNT. The peacekeeping force commander would be 
Nigerian; the chief of staff, Zairean; the air detachment and intelligence 
staff, Senegalese. Kenya would provide the leader of the observe! 
group. It was agreed to place the special representative of the OAU 
secretary-general, Major Eghziabir Dawit, an Ethiopian naval officer 
“at the top of the structure,” where he would be responsible for the 
liaison between the Chadian government and the force, ‘as well as fo" 

_ the issuance of political guidelines to the Force on behalf of the secre ‘ 
_ taty General of the OAU.” It was decided to send an advance mission 
of fourteen officers to N’Djamena to examine conditions. The Keny@" 
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minister felt that the recommendations should be submitted for ap- 
proval to a meeting of heads of state of the contributing countries, to 
be held in Kinshasa, Zaire, on 19 November, but it was agreed that 
countries whose troops were ready to move to Chad should be free to 
do so.” 

Zaire’s troops were dispatched before the summit date, and Nigeria 

regarded the meeting of heads of state unnecessary. The operation was 
neither bilateral between Chad and contributors nor multilateral be- 
tween the OAU, Chad, and the contributing countries. No considera- 
tion was given to what would happen if contributions failed to materi- 
alize, were withdrawn, or proved inadequate. Above all, the draft 
report of the Lagos planning meeting contained no recommendations 
on exactly what the force would do, how it would keep the sides apart, 
whether it would have to fight, and who could commit it to do so apart 
from the governments of the contributing countries. Dr. Robert Ouko 
was reported in West Africa as stipulating the function of the force as 
threefold: to keep the peace, to supervise elections, and to help in the 
integration of the national army.** This was indeed the consensual view, 
though it was not contained in any formal document at this stage; nor 
were the calendar and modalities of the integration of the army and the 
holding of elections specified. 

The willingness of Algeria, Gabon, and France to contribute finan- 
cially was noted, but no reference was made to the U.S. offer of support. 
Nor were French or U.S. logistics and intelligence participation, or their 
eed aid to some of the constituents of the African force, officially 

corded. No recommendations were made regarding the supply of 
military aid to the combatants in Chad. 

oe, o Aah remained unresolved. The United Nations 
Se eoncrai’ ct i Se i several occasions but, in the OAU 
oie ai a Al was unlikely that the United Nations would 
der “its total a a available unless the operation was to be un- 
e's of the Seon i there was no support among Western mem- 
keeping ah i 4 ‘tile either for the expenses of the African peace- 
to 4Ssume some i is hee by the United Nations or for a UN, force 
mats at the United ; functions of peacekeeping. Senior African an 
Victory qj ed Nations inferred that the imminence of a Habré 


is | were 
ee eed France and the United States from considering 
on. 


this st 
48e, Goukouni still believed that the peacekeeping force's 
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principal duty would be to uphold the GUNT formed under the Lago, 
Accord, which was regarded by the OAU as the “legitimate” over, 
ment of Chad. He indicated that if the OAU was not prepared to ¢ ight 
he might call for external military help.*! As late as December, at 
high level at the OAU headquarters in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, jt Was 
understood that the peacekeeping force would help the GUNT hajt the 
FAN advance by taking over military duties that were not directly com. 
bative, thus releasing the GUNT forces to fight.2 There was no question 
of neutrality in the sense of treating the GUNT and the FAN on a foot. 
ing of equality or, at this stage, of requiring a reopening of “reconcilia. 
tion” talks between Habré and his former colleagues. As late as Febru. 
ary 1982, the Nigerian force commander, General Geoffrey Ejiga, was 
talking of “crushing any attempt at infiltration by the FAN into the 
zones occupied by his forces” and Eghziabir Dawit, the liaison, referred 
to them as “‘the rebel forces.’”% 

The force eventually sent comprised some 3,275 men, 2,000 of them 
from Nigeria. The Senegalese were flown in and funded by France. The 
Nigerians declined a U.S. offer of assistance after disagreements be- 
tween the two countries about the payment due to the troops, the 
United States judging Nigerian estimates to be too high. The United 
States nevertheless made available some $12 million to the force, which 
was not used, and donated a ferry to link the Cameroonian and Chad- 
ian banks of the Chari. Britain contributed five Land Rovers. 

By the time the OAU force arrived in Chad, Habré’s forces had made 
determined inroads into the areas previously controlled by the CDR 
and the Libyans. By 19 November, the FAN had taken the vital town of 
Abéché, on the route from Sudan to N’Djamena and the South, which 
the CDR had abandoned, together with the arms the Libyans had left 
behind on their withdrawal. Toward the end of December the FAN 
were said to have taken Oum Hadfer, and in January it was reported to 
have infiltrated Mongo and Guéra. 

In the face of this onslaught, and given the failure of voluntary finan- 
cial contributions to materialize, the OAU’s Permanent Committee 0” 
Chad, meeting in Nairobi, performed a volte-face and demanded a “po- 
litical solution’’—reconciliation negotiations between the GUNT and 
Habré’s FAN.“ The conduct of the meeting added to the bitterness 0! 
the Chadian response. The Chadian delegation, traveling on a Nigerian 
plane, arrived late; they heard Sékou Touré, in midspeech, calling for 
talks with Habré. When they demanded a copy of the agenda, they 
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were branduely told not to interrupt. Thereupon they withdrew from 
the meeting. 

In their Se ncey the Permanent Committee, despite Opposition from 
Ethiopia, Zimbabwe, Congo, and Libya, resolved that the peacekeepin 
mission should end by 30 June 1982. In the meantime, there should : 
a cease-fire from 28 February, national reconciliation talks should begin 
on 15 March, and a provisional constitution should be drawn up in 
April, followed by presidential and legislative elections between 1 May 
and 30 June. On Nigeria's insistence it was resolved that all OAU mem- 
bers should contribute to the costs of the operation. 

In addition to the Committee members—Benin, Cameroon, Congo, 
Guinea, Libya, Niger, the Central African Republic, Senegal, Sierra Le- 
one, Sudan, and Togo—were the countries participating in the opera- 
tion as contributors of troops or observers—Nigeria, Zaire, Algeria, 
Gabon, Guinea Bissau, and Zambia. The meeting might be said to have 
been representative—but of what? Apart, arguably, from Nigeria and 
Senegal, not one of the members was in the habit of even trying to hold 
free or fair elections, and only three had contributed to the peace- 
keeping force. The external dependence of the states seeking to mediate 
caused a degree of skepticism among Chadian leaders, although all 
found the process useful at various points in the conflict. Likewise, the 
fact that all the leaders who were insisting on consensual solutions 
barely ruled by consent themselves, and many had never held an elec- 
tion, provided the occasion for acerbic comment in Chad. 

The timetable for reconciliation, constitution drafting, and elections 
was very unrealistic in light of past performance, including the length 
of time it had taken to constitute the peacekeeping force. There was no 
money, and the contributors wanted to withdraw. One of them, Sene- 
gal, was a known sympathizer of the FAN; Zaire was strongly associ- 


o with America, Egypt, and extremely moderate positions in African 


NDj | Was outraged, and there were mass demonstrations in 
af eae na. While affirming Chad’s loyalty to the OAU, of which it was 
auc... 6 Member, Goukouni denied the validity of the resolution and 
pedi the legal basis of the existence of the Permanent Committee. 
d been betrayed through the machinations of the imperial- 
lique reference to the United States. There was NO question 
§ With Habré. Chad would fight, and he would fight. After 
umeration of Habré’s “treasons,” Goukouni recalled what 
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was probably the most fateful decision of his own career in POlitics 
when he said of Habré: “It was I who created him, who took him on the 
back of a camel to the maquis and ceded to him the presidency of th. 
Command Council of the Armed Forces. I was, at that time, in cha rge 
of the movement in the North of Chad. Well, then, the man created by 
me can be destroyed by me.” 

A few days later, the GUNT addressed a memorandum to the chair- 
man of the OAU in more conciliatory terms. It acknowledged the finan- 
cial problems of the peacekeeping force and gave its support to the 
OAU chairman's approach to the United Nations for funds, but firmly 
restated its opposition to the proposed negotiations. The tasks of the 
peacekeeping force, according to the GUNT, were to maintain internal 
peace and security in Chad, to defend the country from external ag- 
gression, and to be prepared to intervene to establish public order when 
called upon by the GUNT to do so. After the withdrawal of the Libyan 
troops, and in the absence of an integrated national army, the GUNT 
had a right to expect the OAU to fill that void. The sacrifices made by 
the contributing countries were acknowledged, but once again the 
GUNT insisted that Chad had a government that derived its legitimacy 
from its people and not from the OAU.” 

The GUNT had no option but to be conciliatory. There was little pos- 
sibility of the Libyans coming back, and if they might be disposed to 
return, the same international pressures—and perhaps much more be- 
sides—would be brought to bear on both Chad and Libya. Neverthe- 
less, the possibility evidently was not entirely ruled out. Furthermore, 
despite a determined military effort in the North and East, following 
the Nairobi conference and almost in defiance of it, the position of the 
GUNT remained weak; it lacked matériel and was the victim of uneven 
commitment among the coalesced forces.** In N’Djamena and the cour 
try at large, the economic situation was bad; public servants’ oa 
not being paid. Although foreign aid from France was resumed, 2" 
Algeria and Libya were contributing, the overall inflow of assistan** 
was minimal and much of the U.N. program was still in the ae 
stage. War weariness was setting in among the civilians, and the bur 
of economic sacrifice was giving rise to impatience. 

The OAU demand for a political solution was a signal to many tr 
the GUNT could face international isolation—and therefore ale he 
TRG lack of assistance—if it failed to comply. And as the problem fe it 
at eae mounted, Kamougué’s faction once again began '0 dust? 
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self, withdrawing from the fighting and later openly calling for a “po- 
litical solution,” a reshuffling of the government and constitutional 
change, and urging that “the Habré question” be faced.” The FAT and 
the Permanent Committee, which claimed to speak for the South, were 
deeply divided. 

The CDR, having already greatly aided the rebel minister by aban- 
doning its military positions (which it had jealously guarded against 
other factions with Libyan aid), indicated an indifference to both Gou- 
kouni’s stand and to Kamougué’s political proposals, though Acyl did 
come to favor a “political solution.’”’*° From the point of view of the 
military situation in March to May, of international and African sup- 
port, and of public diffidence within the country, these positions might 
appear realistic enough; but as far as resolving “the Habré question” 
by negotiations was concerned, they were either fanciful or defeatist. In 
the latter case they might have merit if, in anticipating submission to 

the FAN, they judged it prudent at least to negotiate the terms of 
capitulation. 

By March, the FAN had mastery of most of the North. In an attempt 
to maintain the unity of his coalition, Goukouni consented to a new 
constitutional document that he did not personally sign, the N’Djamena 
Declaration. This created a Council of State, presided over by Vice 
President Kamougué, and a new government led by a prime minister.” 
The purposes of this new constitutional initiative seem to have been to 
separate the presidency from the government, to give a position of 
some independence to the vice president, and to create an opening for 
more of the old (Southern) political class in the government, all in an- 
ticipation of future negotiations. It said nothing about popular repre- 
sentation and elections as envisaged by the Nairobi meeting. Acyl re- 
fused to serve on the Council of State, the members of which quickly 
acquired a reputation for being more concerned with their own posi- 
tions than with policy. Nevertheless, a third Government of National 
Unity was created, led by a former technocrat-minister in Tombalbaye’s 
0vernment, Djidingar Dono Ngardoum, who promptly called for a 

Political solution.“ 

Mobutu made a visit to N’Djamena to persuade the GUNT to accept 
Ree Proposals, but to no avail. In an increasingly tense ae 
ines the FAN, which had previously carefully avoided direct co 

me the OAU troops and had been advertising 1ts preference for a ne 
botiated end to the fight, attacked the peacekeeping force's positions at 
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Ati, presumably to underline the vulnerability of the force and to con- 
firm the participating states in their desire to disengage. The OAU force 
did not retaliate, but Dawit threatened to do so in case of a recurrence, 
asserting that in all the sectors where it was deployed, the OAU force 
would guarantee the security of the area and of the civilian population. 
By this time, it was widely felt in N’Djamena that the OAU force was 
facilitating Habré’s advance. Relations were bad with Goukouni, who 
accused the force of “cohabiting with the rebels,” leading Infotchad to 
comment: “The complaints of President Goukouni are justified. Nu- 
merous villages under the control of the Pan-African Force (Ati, Mous- 
soro) have passed into the hands of the FAN without a shot being fired. 
The neutral force is said to have incited elements of the government 
forces protecting these villages to rally [to the FAN].” 

However, on 22 May, an OAU summit, held in Kinshasa, reasserted 
the Nairobi terms. The following day, Goukouni and several of his aides 
flew to Tripoli to meet Qadhafi and the head of the Libyan armed 
forces, but Libya let it be known that its support would be restricted to 
economic and humanitarian aid. After a hard battle with government 
troops in Massaguet, Habré, with 8,o00 men, took the city on 7 June 
with little resistance, the government forces having retreated to the 
South. 

Since the withdrawal of the Libyan troops, the advance of FAN had 
been relatively easy. It took possession of the weapons abandoned by 
the Libyans, and the resistance of the CDR collapsed rapidly. The only 
determined opposition was from the FAP of Goukouni, who desper- 
ately tried, in the early months of the year, to keep them to the east of 
Oum Hadjer but failed. The FAN, having proclaimed itself in favor o! 
negotiation, took advantage of the GUNT's difficulties with the OAU to 
press its diplomatic and military advantage. 

Its success was the result of the collapse of the GUNT’s defense line 
in Biltine and Ouaddai, the two provinces entrusted to the Libya" 
forces and their favored Chadian ally, the CDR. Although the heavy 
deployment of CDR troops in the Salamat area may have prevented 
Habré’s returning through positions further south, this was strates! 
cally a less valuable route. By advancing via Abéché and Faya-Largea’ 
the FAN assured itself control of practically the whole of the Nor 

excluding Tibesti, and was in a position to block any Libyan expedition 


ary force that might be dispatched. The only mystery in We cap 
ul 
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There are three probable explanations. One is that Sudanese support 
may have made it possible for the FAN to do some recruiting on the 
other side of the border—the people from the two sides would be in- 
distinguishable—for although the core of Habré’s movement was Gor- 
ane, it had elements from many ethnic groups in its ranks. Second, the 
FAN had benefited from defections from some of the other factions and 
had been joined by Moussa Medela’s faction of the Third Army, the 
Forces Armées Occidentales. Finally—and this applied to many of the 
other groups—there was no shortage of young men and boys (in many 
cases, barely fourteen) who, with no schooling and in an economy (in 
which they would in the best of circumstances be redundant) disrupted 
by war, found in soldiering economic opportunity of a kind, as well as 
the promise of adventure and glory. War fed on its own disorder and 
became a way Of life. 

Four days after Habré’s arrival in N’Djamena, the Senegalese troops 
were withdrawn despite the FAN’s request that they stay longer, for it 
seemed certain that the defeated enemy would soon regroup to fight 
again. On 24 June, six days ahead of the Nairobi schedule, the OAU 
peacekeeping force ended its mission in Chad without having fired a 
single shot in defense of the peace. The force commander, Major Gen- 
eral Ejiga, evaluated the operation favorably. The force deserved com- 
mendation. Its greatest problem had been the “total incapacity of the 
OAU, as an organization, to sponsor a Peacekeeping Force.” The opera- 
tion belonged to the OAU in name only; in reality it was a Nigerian, 
mer x aa Opetation: “This incapacity of the OAU to 
ae the Operation created innumerable problems of 
with the ee of pus interference of national governments 

Fjiga ected a cnt 
fication of its ea x justify the behavior of the force in terms of a speci- 
had cle arly ‘aa Sette role that neither he nor the OAU leadership 
Whether to Ma esse at the crucial point when the GUNT had to decide 
Mission: “] a €nse with the Libyans and accept such an OAU peace 
SPecific eo from the OAU to remain neutral and I had 

“cording Padi “i net to align myself to one party or the other. . . . 

‘Alrobj a. ‘ mandate, which was made absolutely clear by 
oy,” Nd furn ion... ut could only pacify, make appeals and per- 

Resi) ee ish humanitarian assistance. It could also moderate the 

State Stilities and restore ; : di 
"*+ the force Bi siad a ore international confidence in the Chadian 
aol e mandate to put an end to hostilities and to force 
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the parties in conflict to confine themselves to their respective Positions 
mit negotiation, if the OAU resolutions had been accepted by the par 
their entirety’’ [emphasis added].°” 

The italicized statement is remarkable. Certainly it was NOt pubj;. 
knowledge at a time when it might have influenced debate on the | 
tion of a political solution in N’Djamena. Equally certain, the Course of 
history might have been entirely different if the parties were confined 
to their respective positions first and negotiations were demanded af. 
terward. For what was there to sustain the vaguest hope that the force 
might become more combative, united, and sufficiently funded to Sepa- 
rate and constrain the armed factions if negotiations failed, as they haq 
done so many times before? 

Ejiga took comfort in the fact that no foreign forces had been involved 
in the recent fighting, and observed that “the strongest or, better stil], 
the most determined, had won.’’®* And since it was a strictly Chadian 

affair, that was better for inter-African relations. 

There may have been a certain humor in his observation that the 
peacekeeping force of the OAU was leaving Chad “at a moment when 
there is a generalized cessation of fighting in the North as well as the 
South of the country.” He seemed to take no account of the fact 
that the GUNT, created at Lagos and several times affirmed as the 
“legitimate” government of Chad by the OAU, had been violently 
overthrown. 

Goukouni’s view of the OAU mission and Nigeria’s role in it was 
different. In an interview with Afrique-Asie, published on 1 3 September 
1982, he gave the following account: 


fo Per 


Ques 


At first, the Inter-African Force adopted a “very good attitude,” de- 
fending its zones and ‘‘categorically stopping any push by the FAN.” 
But after the Nairobi summit Nigeria ceded its positions, and he 
[Goukouni] emphasized that it was Nigeria, not Zaire or Senegal. 
The Nigerian forces began to campaign politically for Habré among 
the GUNT fighters. The N igerian military chiefs went so far as to ask 
the GUNT chief of staff during his tour of the combat zones: “Why 
not think of negotiating with Habré? Why do you continue to sup- 
port Goukouni?” Furthermore, the Nigerians met secretly with the 
FAN, who gave them propaganda material, which the Nigeria” 
disseminated in the areas controlled by the GUNT (at Mao and 
Moussoro), Proposing negotiations with Nigerian mediation. They 
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then demanded that the GUNT forces evacuate the areas 
jointly with the Nigerians, threatening that otherwise th 
withdraw their troops. 

“We yielded to their demands out of goodwill. Two or three days 
later we heard that the FAN had surrounded the areas thus yielded 
The Nigerians could find no other explanation except ‘It’s not sti 
fault; it is the civilian population which asked the FAN to take pos- 
session of the area.” 

The Zaireans adopted a similar attitude at Ati. Before Nairobi III 
the Nigerians had given the GUNT much help “even in the military 
domain.” The Zaireans, too, had been very helpful before the Nairobi 
meeting. They appeared determined to fight the FAN in spite of all 
that was said about the Zairean contingent and about Mobutu’s poli- 
cies. In reality, they also negotiated with the FAN. 

FAN elements were even able to infiltrate the capital with the aid 
of the Pan-African force, in its uniforms, and the GUNT captured one 
who had come on an intelligence mission with the peacekeeping 
forces. 


Occupied 
ey would 


Goukouni implied that there had been a plan, orchestrated by the 
Americans, to gain the confidence of the GUNT and then to betray it. In 
his words: “We were fools to accept such an offer.” 

On his arrival in N’Djamena, Habré, anticipating a resumption of 
hostilities, pleaded for the African force to remain in Chad. It was in 
vain, for however well disposed to FAN they might have been or have 
become, the peacekeepers had abandoned the GUNT out of an unwill- 
ingness to fight in Chad and a studied determination on the part of their 
nments not to accept any greater burdens or entanglements. 

the end of the OAU peacekeeping mission, Nigeria's role in 
S affairs diminished considerably. The evaluation of the OAU ef- 
Nigeria itself was not positive, varying from an endorsement of 
view expressed by Goukouni to a feeling of general diss e 
fen among those who admitted no conspiracy and acceptes 
NB like Ejiga’s account of the mission. Gradually, various sent 
together in Nigerian public opinion that would a ae 
‘the evolution of policy toward Chad: a sense of Co 

1e, of betrayal or humiliation by the big pores ea) 
iy: ited States, and a willingness to blame the Shagat 1 oh 
moet “ th. When Nigeria had border disputes leading 0 
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changes of fire with some of its francophone neighbors, Particularly 
with Cameroon, the suspicion of the French revived; and when the 
president seemed too conciliatory in his attitude to the Cameroonj, ns, 
a clear rift began to emerge between important sections of the Military 
and the political leadership. Thus, when a local attack on Nigerian 5). 
diers by FAN troops occurred in April 1983, following a dispute abou; 
the possession of some nineteen islands in Lake Chad, it provoked , 
political crisis in Nigeria. General Muhammadu Buhari, the general of. 
ficer commanding the Third Armored Division based at Jos, who suc. 
ceeded Shagari as president after a military coup d’état in 1983, decided 
his own war policy, in defiance of his military and political chiefs. His 
biographer, Rosaline Odeh writes: ‘As part of his battle strategy, Gen- 
eral Buhari closed the Nigerian border with Chad, and stopped the 
supply of food and fuel to that country. This action brought him trouble 
from Headquarters and Lagos. He was promptly told to open the bor- 
ders. He refused. .. . He defied everybody including the President.” 
She goes on to add: “He had written to Lagos a year earlier to inti- 
mate [sic] Headquarters of the possibility of a border-conflict if certain 
; measures were not taken on the Chadian border. No action was taken 
___ on his report. According to our informant, when he landed at Army 
Headquarters, at the outbreak of conflict between Nigeria and Chad, to 
___ register his protest, the commotion coming from the Chief of Defense 
Staff's office was so much that people thought a physical battle was go- 
ing on between the Generals.” 
Less than a year after Ejiga’s departure from N’Djamena, his coun- 
try’s army had fought an old-fashioned border skirmish with Habré’s 
men and had come within a hair’s breadth of full-scale war. Nigeria 
ned torn between its leaders’ preference for a reasonably moder- 
on on Chad (as on every other issue of foreign policy) and 2 
nationalist sense of grievance and outrage among articu- 
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State 
Reconstruction 


Legitimacy we have. We are the effective government 
of the country. What counts is effective power. 
—Hisseéne Habré, July 1982 


[a THE POINT OF VIEW of the emergence of effective institutions 
and procedures of government, the clarification of relations between 
people and state, the consolidation of state authority, and the devel- 
opment of political responsibility, the period of the GUNT was one of 
very limited political development. The GUNT's failure was nowhere 
greater than in its inability to make significant progress with the cre- 
ation of an integrated army, as envisaged in the Lagos Accords, or even 
to secure, when it was urgent to do so, sufficient collaboration among 
the allied factions under a unified command.' 

A certain amount of blame must attach to Goukouni, the president of 
the GUNT, who lacked the political skill or the inclination to use his 
authority to forge, from the more worthwhile elements of the GUNT, a 


unified movement (which would, in all likelihood, have enjoyed con- 


siderable popular support); to reduce the autonomy of the rival war- 
he interest and authority 


lords and their movements; and to advance t d 
of the state above that of the politico-military formations. That woul 
ve been no easy task for any man, but it was one for which pees 
lacked the cunning, the ruthlessness, and, perhaps, oS Pat col- 
Contrary, due partly to an excessive readiness to aden . Ce 
48ues and to yield to entreaty, or to yield tothe yon 
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tracted to political maneuvering than himself, combined witha wa rrior’s 
tendency ultimately to rely on his own fighting men on the battlefielg 
rather than on intricate political bargaining, he took no decisive Politi- 
cal initiative in the area of state construction. In the very last Months of 
the GUNT, under the mounting pressure of popular criticism as wel] as 
the military threat from the FAN, he authorized some constitution mak. 
ing in the form of the N’Djamena Declaration and appointed a former 
minister of the Tombalbaye era, Djidingar Ngardoum, to head a new 
government alongside a new institution, the Council of State.? But his 
own indifference to these constructions was apparent. 

The various political groups in the GUNT retained their separate 
identities throughout; not the least sign of the emergence of a new po- 
litical movement, transcending narrow factionalism, was discernible 
at any point during the year and a half of the GUNT’s rule. Outside 
N'Djamena, government devolved on the factions according to their 
military emplacement in the areas where they originated or had liber- 
ated. Lawlessness, corruption, and extortion were common, and few of 
the functions of administration were fulfilled even in the capital. For 
most of the period, state employees received no pay. 

Yet the period of the GUNT was by no means one of total political 
stagnation. There was considerable political debate (though restricted 
to the intelligentsia in the cities), through which certain ideas of the 
possible basis of political construction in Chad did emerge or were af- 
firmed. Furthermore, even the forced de facto division of the territory 
among warlords and their factions prefigured a political restructuring 
and decentralization, as demanded by a number of political actors and 
commentators, notably Southerners—even though the idea of federa- 
tion never obtained the clear and definitive support of any group. The 
idea of a southern “République du Logone,” associated with Kamougué 
after the fall of the GUNT, never had widespread support. The loca- 
tion of the French consulate in Moundou during the GUNT period and 
the granting of official educational aid directly to the South, togethet 
with the Permanent Committee’s access to the resources (money and 
vehicles) of Cotontchad, suggested a French policy of separating the 
South. In any event it was the oft-repeated view of Paris that decentral 
ization or federation was the only viable arrangement. In an Mae 
in April 1986, Naimbaiye Lossimian strongly dissociated the Permanen : 

Committee from Kamougué’s personal projects, firmly denying see 
sionism, claiming that there was never a southern “Front de Refus: 
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It was no mean achievement of the GUNT, and a measure of Gou- 
kouni’s receptivity to divergent points of view, that during its time a 
“ceéminaire des cadres” was held. This conference of diverse political 
groups and activists, the first of its kind, affirmed the commitment of all 
to a single Chadian state, independent of foreign tutelage, secular, inclu- 
sive, and democratic. This initiative, whose deliberations attracted very 
favorable comment among the international community in N’Djamena 
at the time, was practically forgotten after the fall of the GUNT. There 
was a less favorable view of the idea of the conference: “What is re- 
ferred to as ‘cadres’ is the new class which imperialism and the anti- 
national forces are forging to continue and perpetuate the exploitation 
of the great laboring masses.’”* 

So far as the ordinary population was concerned, the GUNT did, for 
some time, enjoy legitimacy as the basis of hope for a more inclusive 
and more democratic state. Its leader enjoyed popular esteem, and in 
the view of many there was a growing sense of national identity and a 
will for unity. Magnant, who lived in Chad at the time, argues that for 
a large majority of Chadians, the GUNT, which had no power outside 
N’Djamena except for what the various factions conceded it, was until 
1982 their legitimate government, however ineffective it might be in 
the areas supposedly under its control and despite the challenge from 
Habré and his supporters from March 1980 onward. This, according to 
Magnant, was due without doubt to President Goukouni’s popularity, 
which, however, began to decline as a result of the impositions of the 
(GUNT) combatants and Goukouni’s inability to organize a united 
front against the FAN, as much in 1980 as in 1982.° Although the anar- 
chy of this period reflected the inability of the president to impose his 
will on refractory elements and his lack of practical ideas for doing so, 
it also testified to a desire for effective power sharing and toleration, 
Which would continue to characterize Goukouni’s approach to coalition 
Politics even in exile. ) 

; Among the groups that formed the GUNT, the desire for power share 

Ing mt a political order open to all was common ground even if serious, 

ee steps toward realizing that ideal were never pat Ss aa 

e Hf debated. Instead, power sharing degen te os cee 

ats State offices (these were valued as much 2 t a ae ee 

ae as for their influence on strictly politica matte S a 
y aid made available to the GUNT (as distinct from the supp 


ue factions secured independently).° Tombalbaye had begun by shar- 
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ing positions and offices but, faced with threats to the security of his 
rule, he had fallen back upon favoritism and clannishness. At the same 
time, through his one-party system he sought to undo the fragmenta. 
tion of the country into strongholds of rival politicians and their par: 
ties. Malloum had wanted to broaden the ethnic base of government 
through an equitable distribution of power and positions between North 
and South (as nominally represented by Habré and himself), but tha; 
had led to a constitutional deadlock and civil war. 

Under Goukouni, power sharing acquired a new, territorial meaning 
in the scope given to the faction leaders—or “warlords,” as they came 
to be known—in their respective areas. First, they were allowed to 
keep their separate armies and, for a time, to be separately supplied. 
Kamougué would later propose this model as a permanent solution 
at the abortive reconciliation conference in Brazzaville, 20-27 October 
1984. Second, and most notably in the case of the South, they were free 
to exercise a considerable measure of local self-government that was 
not regulated by any national constitutional instruments. The indepen- 
dence of the factions, their rivalry, and their mutual mistrust made an 
equitable distribution of the arms supplied to the GUNT by France and 
Algeria in 1981-82 impossible. 

Ironically, the principle of ethnic accommodation, while serving to 
maintain peace among leaders, helped to validate ethnic and regional 
sentiment as the basis of the factional organizations’ existence, in the 
absence of any clear debate of policy and ideology among them, and 
between them and the population at large. In particular, the North- 
South cleavage and the mutual suspicion between Arabs and Toubou 
remained powerful undercurrents of political consciousness. 

The GUNT could do little to constrain this kind of decentralization. 
However, since the political and the military could not be separated, 
decentralization as a strategy of accommodation led, ineluctably, © 
“warlordism.” Needless to say, the control of regions by warlords did 
not expand the autonomy of local communities but was experienced as 
the imposition of the political battles of the center on peripheral pop’ 
lations for the benefit of regional leaders whose aspirations wer i 
cused not on the regions but on the capital. This was particularly sO & 
the South, where the Permanent Committee quickly lost support Le 7 
within the ranks of the FAT and among the old administrative ant P ; 

litical elites, but imposed itself nevertheless. In the event, at the eet 5 
level, “decentralization” produced the dictatorship of faction lea 
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that provoked a fragmentation—particularly in the South—which mir- 
rored, in microtribalisms, the macrotribalism of elite politics at the 
center. 

In a situation where political organizations and leaders acquired and 

maintained strong regional and ethnic definitions, it was exceedingly 
difficult to separate the personal from the organizational, and both 
from the broader social bases of conflict. To some extent sectarianism 
reflected the anxieties and ambitions of populations, but it had also 
evolved as the mode of existence for organizations that had become a 
context and a way of life for many individuals—activists and war- 
riors—over many years and, therefore, a basis of individual and collec- 
tive identity potentially transcending region or tribe. Both military- 
political organizations and ethnic groups were dominated by powerful 
persons without whom they barely had independent political weight— 
except as a potential base for someone. 

In a politics of ethnic mobilization, there is a contradictory symbiosis 
between the dominant and the dominated, but the degree of correspon- 
dence of the interests of the two is likely to vary conjuncturally at cer- 
tain moments, the people readily “recognize themselves” in the orga- 
nizations and their leaders; at others, the association is nominal and 
merely assumptive or simply imposed—and is, therefore, pure domi- 
nation. But, as Chad’s experience showed, the political recognition of 
ethnic and regional identities as the constituent elements of the polity 
generates conditions that, to a large extent, foreclose alternative forms 
of political association and representation. The political organizations 
manage to close off the political space, so that significant initiatives to 
give expression to popular interests other than through the structures 
identified with existing personal leaderships and their ethnic-regional 
activists and combatants do not succeed. 

Chadian opinion had generally been unanimous in the view that the 
factions were self-serving and quite removed in their dealings from the 
Preoccupations of ordinary folk. The FAT made a trenchant critique of 
mide along these lines at its conference at Kintélé, Pee oe 
pip e Congo, at the beginning of 1984; it reflected the oe pe 
ae Sey -caitiglam in highlighting power struggles, sel pe _ ee 

me Pon, incompetence, and waste on the part of the Bs . ue 
leaders, The declaration thus attributed some of the blame to ae 
NT, of Which FAT was a part.’ } Be as 
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Unitarism and Accommodation 


Magnant, writing in Chad in 1985, described the context of State for- 
mation under Habré clearly and succinctly: 


When he took power in 1982, President Habré had never had the 
majority of Chadians behind him except during the brief Period 
September—November 1978 [i.e., shortly after his pact with Mal- 
loum|]. His strong personality leaves no one indifferent: adulated by 
his followers on whom he was able to impose the necessary discipline 
for the seizure of power, he was execrated by his adversaries and 
there were few in between. 

In these conditions the removal of the GUNT in favor of the FAN 
was as much the result of the weaknesses of the former coalition gov- 
ernment as of the popularity and the power of the former opposition. 

Despite the suspicion of a large part of the population, President 
Habré took power and kept it because he faced no structured or co- 
herent opposition. All the political activity in which he has engaged 
since 1982—of which creating new institutions has been a major 
part—aims to establish a popular base for his power, at times at the 
risk of serious conflict with his former companions in arms.’ 


In consolidating his personal power, however, Habré gave expression 
to a very particular view of how the state should be reconstructed. This 
not only entailed estrangement of some former comrades but also ne- 
cessitated the separation of party and state and the subordination of the 
former to the latter—to the extent that it was possible to do so without 
losing both. A powerful presidency would be the center, linking state 
and polity, by combining the popular acclaim now being pursued and 
the state power already acquired. Given Habré’s strongly centralist and 
unitary approach, there could be no division of power between state 
and party; there could be only one party that would be an institution ° 
state rather than an embodiment of independent popular power: The 
appeal for popular acceptance was, therefore, a quest for endorsement 
of a policy that would strengthen the state against a populace that woul 
have no independent political organizations. 

Even the pursuit of reconciliation and accommodation, earnest : 
sought from the beginning, and the avowed commitment to the nee 

tual establishment of a democracy may be seen in the light of this du 
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aim of legitimating personal power and strengthening the state. Habré’s 
schemes had their roots firmly in the first Chadian republic, though he 
turned readily to the discourse of the GUNT for ideas on institution 
building: 
The FAN had abandoned Islamic sectarianism and the earlier mili- 
tant desire to Arabize the state. In the words of the Acte Fondamental, 
proclaimed in September 1982, the sovereign Republic of Chad was 
“secular and indivisible.”° In supreme power and needing general ac- 
ceptance, the FAN had less use for sectarianism now than in 1979, when 
it was seeking support against Malloum, a Southerner. A great deal of 
effort was now put into discrediting tribalism, which FAN propaganda 
associated with imperialism and its agents. In announcing, on 18 June 
1982, the creation of a Council of State through which the FAN would 
initially govern, Habré held out the promise of democracy. The Council 
of State was justified by the exceptional circumstances that prevailed. It 
would be replaced by a government of definitive institutions that would 
be put in place “democratically by the free choice of the people.” Ar- 
ticle 18 of the Acte Fondamental of 29 September 1982 charged the presi- 
dent with “the creation of a democratic political life that guarantees 
the liberties and fundamental rights of the individual, of associations, 
and collectivities, the effective participation of all classes of society in 
the management of public affairs.” Nothing was said, however, about 
whether democracy would involve competition among a plurality of 
parties and a separation of the powers that the Acte firmly centralized 
in the president. ) 
The FAN favored a unitary state; that meant no “federation” or “de- 
centralization” —which, to Habré in 1982, amounted to the same thing: 
bonnet blanc, blanc bonnet.’”!° There would be one, large, integrated 
army; it would be an institution of the state rather than an extension of 
ad existing military and political formation (i.e., the FAN). The presi- 
- Was its supreme commanding officer—an office not intended to be 
oe He was also the chief of the FAN. | a See 
Re 1c accommodation, which the FAN, like all the othe a = 
‘ that had preceded it now embraced, did not mean power S anne 
“en independent parties or factions; it was incorporation of impor 
“Mt individuals bolicall ting regions, very much as under 
Ombalba ymbolically se et gi me ede feeieen politi- 
ye. It was to be ethnic and regional sharing (dosag 


i ling the 
sta fe "ites firmly under an undivided central authority. Pending 
atl 


pone hieved (or 
©n of democracy, when reconciliation had been ac 
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the Habriste state securely implanted), all the institutions to whic 
age was applied could only be consultative. The difference betwee 
Tombalbaye’s and Habré’s republics would lie, then, not only in the “fe 
ferent characters and abilities of the two men but also in the Perceiveg 
fairness of dosage, the rationality and purposefulness of government 
and mass mobilization (without the charade of ‘“democratic elections’) 
in the period before the transfer of power to the “new institutions” 
be constructed. 


Nevertheless, a strong claim to national democratic legitimacy was 
made. The FAN, it was said, had been welcomed by the people on its 
march to N’Djamena. But the FAN knew better than to base its title to 
rule on this alone, for it was true only of a few towns along its line of ad- 
vance to the capital. Military virtues, victory, and a revolutionary heri- 
tage were also taken to support the presumption of popular acceptance. 

Very soon after its triumphal arrival in N’Djamena, the FAN, through 
the Comité Populaire des FAN (Copofan), set about organizing the pop- 
ulation, section by section (women, youths, businessmen, and so on), in 
order to activate popular support, though the motive of control was 
never far from the surface. Demonstrations and rallies became a regular 
means of involvement of the public in politics. These nonspontaneous 
gatherings provided the opportunity for party functionaries to show 
their own loyalty and effectiveness, and for the government, as in Tom- 
balbaye’s days, to impress the international community, particularly 
French political opinion, with the breadth of its popular support. 

At the same time, on the domestic level, these managed displays of 
popular acclamation provided the occasion for continual exhortation of 
the public, and the ceaseless call to sacrifice that tends to replace cleat 
policy for the satisfaction of needs and wants, and open investigation 
of the distribution of wealth (or misery). Later, in 1984, these efforts 
were entrusted to the Union Nationale pour l’Indépendence et la Revo- 

lution (UNIR), which, while disclaiming the status of a political pay 
openly sought to emulate the model of the ruling single party of Zaire. 

There were differences between the FAN and its predecessors in thei! 
understanding of power and of the state. The FAN’s realism resided 
a claim to a superior understanding of the practical imperatives of ces 
ernment and in its obedience to them. But realism always occurs uu 
oh eee context. However inarticulate and vague ideological - 

cae ee 2 al sides, and however unclear its basis 1 3 abe 
/ evident differences between the FAN’s Third Rep 


h dos. 


to 
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licand the GUNT with regard to State construction that were more than 
technical. They found expression at both the international and the do- 
mestic levels. 

Habré had originally parted company with Goukouni over the ques- 
tion of the Aozou Strip. Whereas Goukouni had felt that the dispute 
with Tripoli could be shelved until the internal problems of Chad had 
been resolved, Habré had decided to make an issue of it straightaway. 
After the Lagos conference of 1979, Habré had turned the FAN’s pro- 
paganda toward a patriotic appeal to Northerners and Southerners 
alike against what he saw as foreign aggression. From then on, he 
downplayed the divisions and wars among Chadians, stressing only 
the aspect of foreign (Libyan) aggression. The imagery and language of 
FAN propaganda evoked the French experience of occupation and lib- 
eration in the 1940s, patriotic resistance rather than social revolution. 
“Liberation” lost its Maoist resonances and acquired a decidedly Gaull- 
ist ring. 

The anti-imperialism of FROLINAT, to which the FAN claimed to be 
an authentic successor, was invoked against a ‘““new imperialism” rep- 
resented by Libya. What Habré’s true position had been on “imperial- 
ism’ in the radical days of FROLINAT is, and may forever remain, ob- 
scure. But there is no reason to suppose that the social characteristics of 
his comrades in the FAN would have dictated a view fundamentally 
different from that of other leaders and tendencies within the move- 
ment. In fact, in the early days all considered themselves, in a vague 
and inarticulate way, socialist revolutionaries. The deemphasis of so- 
cialist aspirations was largely dictated by considerations of power and 
military effectiveness—the need for French and, later, American sup- 
port against the Tripoli-based factions—but it also betrayed the shal- 
low social roots of that earlier voluntaristic socialism. 

It was opportune for the FAN to seek to make peace with Malloum 
before its rivals could and, at the same time, to seek to gain the confi- 
dence and support of the French military in Chad. It was, by the same 
token, inopportune to allow the French military role to be replaced by 
African initiatives. Given the hostility between the FAN and Libya, 
Safety lay in adopting distinguishably pro-Western positions and ever 
More militantly anti-Libyan ones, as well as a generally scornful atti- 
tude to African mediation. Indeed, during 1980-82, Habre made re- 
peated reference to the Soviet hand behind Qadhafi in a way that ech- 
oed Egyptian and Sudanese attitudes. As late as 1986, however, the 
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FAN adopted no clear position on the future of capitalism within Chad 
and encouraged the view that these were matters to be settled when ‘he 
political situation of the country had been clarified.” 

Many FAN members remained committed to the earlier Progressive 
positions that continued to find echo in the discourse of legitimation: in 
the claim to the FROLINAT inheritance, in a residual “anti-imperialisn” 
often invoked against France (but not the United States), in the ten. 
dency of the FAN to compare itself with left revolutionary movements 
like that of Cuba, and even in its populism; but perhaps above all in a 
fierce independence of spirit that produced some tense moments in its 
relations with France. Yet the leadership had changed direction, had 
been converted to a new realism in which the “revolutionary” past 
might serve as conscience; or, in extreme moments, a fallback position; 
or merely a claim to the prestige of “progressivism” and revolution, but 
hardly a guide. 

By contrast, the other principal Northern faction, that of Goukouni, 
though often attracted to merely prudential alliances, retained its pro- 
gressive image: in its attitude to Libya and other progressive states, in 
its preference for French socialists over the French right, and in its to- 
tal disinclination—and inability—to handle the American factor. The 
GUNT as a whole was not of the same temper, needless to say. Al- 
though Facho Balaam’s UND, with its small following drawn from a 
section of the Southern intelligentsia, had Soviet notions of socialism, 
and although a plethora of evanescent Southern groups maintained a 
left idiom, the Permanent Committee and the FAT were innocent of so- 
cialism. The CDR’s progressivism did not seem to extend much beyond 
its willingness to be guided by the Libyan Jamahiriya, both in its inter- 
national positions and in the attempts it made, with Libyan help, to 
create People’s Committees in Chad. However, none showed the capac- 
ity or the inclination to attract American and conservative French and 
African support that the FAN under Habré did. 

However, the differences between the FAN and its rivals expressed 
not the opposition between different classes, more or less conscious of 
their respective interests, but the division in the mind of the African 
bureaucratic intelligentsia. 

Despite his sectarian demagoguery in 1978-79, Habré was much 
nearer to the Chadian bureaucracy than the other FROLINAT leaders 
in his attitude to the state and its position vis-a-vis the West. By educa- 
tion and by previous employment, he was one of the them. Torn be- 
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tween the need to maintain his existing plebeian following and his af- 
finity with the bourgeoisie of the state, Habré at first (1978-79) sought 
immediate political and military power from the masses against the bu- 
reaucrats, but later (1981-82), fighting against fellow Northerners as 
well as Kamougué, sought to reconcile populism with raison d’état: the 
recognition of the needs of state power and appeals to the strata indis- 
pensable to its mastery.” 

The Southern bureaucrats were indispensable for the practical run- 
ning of the machinery of state and the economy, and to encourage the 
confidence of external aid donors. Above all, the South with its cotton 
was the material basis of the Chadian state. The Southern bureaucrats 
were increasingly disposed to cooperate because of their own economic 
plight—in this regard, the prospect of French aid to Habré was of sig- 
nal importance—and because of the complete failure of the South to 
realize political unity, given its traditional decentralized character, the 
enduring divisions of the era of Tombalbaye and Malloum, and the 
splits over the policies of Kamougué and his Permanent Committee.” 

Two sections of the Southern elite were won over with comparative 
ease: dissident officers of the FAT—Brigadier Ganembang Zamtato, 
Colonel Samuel Rodai (a long-standing rival of Kamougué’s), and Cap- 
tain Rotuang Yoma (formerly aide-de-camp to Kamougueé), who led the 
ineffective revolt of FAT officers against Kamougué’s Permanent Com- 
mittee and invited the FAN to invade; and the technocrats and former 
supporters of Tombalbaye and Malloum who, under Ngardoum’s lead- 
ership, had formed the Rassemblement pour |’Unité et la Démocratie 
au Tchad (RUDT) in the last months of the GUNT.> To accommodate 
the former and the military ralliés (those who had rallied to the FAN 
government) they brought with them, the FAN became the Forces Ar- 
mées Nationales du Tchad (FANT), the nucleus of the new national 
army desired by Habré (that he would control not as an extension of 
the FAN but as an institution of the state). In principle, that was in ac- 
cord with the failed project of an integrated national army attempted 
by the GUNT, under the inspiration of the Lagos Accord. For the civil- 
ian ralliés, a National Consultative Council, modeled on the one inst- 
tuted by the GUNT under the N’Djamena Declaration, was created with 
the proclamation of the Acte Fondamental. 

The National Consultative Council, with two representatives for each 
of the fourteen prefectures and N’Djamena (therefore a total acto 
Ship of thirty) provided an opening to the Southern elite, though a 
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somewhat limited one. The Council, which was firmly under th 
trol of the president, who nominated and dismissed all its me 
was a very limited concession on the part of the CCFAN, which stil 
nominated the chief of state and could impeach him through a High 
Court set up by itself, and could unilaterally revise the Acte Fondamentg) 
by an absolute majority of its members either on its own initiative or 
at the instance of the president. Members of the Consultative Council 
could not serve on the Council of Ministers, whose members were also 
nominated and dismissed by the president. The only powers given to 
the Consultative Council that might conceivably constitute a check on 
executive power were in articles 10 and 12: the first (designed with the 
abortive project of union between Chad and Libya evidently in the 
minds of the framers) limited the president's treaty-making powers: 
“International treaties, conventions and accords touching territorial in- 
tegrity, national defense, and the political, economic, and social orien- 
tation of the country are ratified after the advice of the Council of Min- 
isters and the National Consultative Council.’’° 

The second was a provision, incongruous in the context, requiring the 

president to obtain the Consultative Council’s approval to declare a 
state of emergency. The matter was of course academic, because a state 
of emergency would be hard to distinguish from what already ob- 
tained, and it was difficult to see what further powers such a declara- 
tion could meaningfully add to the formidable array of competences 
already enjoyed by the president. As Magnant notes, in the first major 
crisis, this provision was duly ignored.!” 

A high regard for effective power and the need to strengthen the state 
and make it work efficiently influenced the approach toward reconcili- 
ation. Kamougué was the principal target, both because he was the 
strongman of the South and because, it was hoped, he could deliver the 
South as a whole. Failing which, he could still reactivate his links with 
his former GUNT allies and with Libya. Thus, while the FAN benefited 
greatly from the defection of FAT officers, they would have preferred 
the South to rally as a whole, with Kamougué. That would facilitate 
the return of the civil servants and the technocrats, but it would also 
be good for external confidence and for the economy. The tone of the 
FAN’s early speeches directed to the South was highly conciliatory 
even though it conceded nothing and had not renounced the option of 
forcible unification, as FAN attacks on CDR and FAT in July, culminat- 
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ing in the invasion of the south, showed.'* As a mark of this conciliatory 
mood, as well as of realism, official comment was cautious and publicly 
nonpartisan when different groups of Southern soldiers, pro- and anti- 
Kamougue, confronted each other in the battle of Moundou in 1982. 
The core of the Chadian state was the cotton-growing South. 

After Kamougué, Ahmat Acyl was the other desirable interlocutor. 
Here, too, there were reasons of state. The FAN was, in the early months 
of its rule, hoping for an understanding with Libya, and Acyl might be 
crucial to it. By its actions Libya had indicated its disaffection with the 
GUNT; and virtually on the eve of Habré’s entry into N’Djamena, it had 
assured the French minister, Claude Cheysson, that it would not inter- 
vene.!? Acyl had joined his voice to that of Kamougué much earlier in 
calling for negotiations with Habré. All this encouraged hope of the 
possibility of an understanding with Libya and of the incorporation of 
its Chadian ally. Acyl died on 19 July 1982, when he was hit by the 
blades of the Cessna plane given to him by the Libyans. The FAN pro- 

claimed itself deeply affected, for Acyl had shown himself receptive to 
dialogue. 

By contrast, Goukouni had his FAP and its much weaker allies, like 
the First Army, and no dependable external backer. That, as well as his 
hostility to Habré and his obdurate refusal to negotiate with the FAN, 
provoked a contemptuously dismissive attitude toward him on the part 
of Habré, revealed in answer to a question put by a journalist from Le 
Monde about reconciliation with Goukouni: “We think that if Goukouni 
becomes a true patriot again . . . if he does his self-criticism and re- 
turns to his senses and becomes reasonable, he will be welcome. I think 
that he is now wasting his time going to hang around in Algiers, per- 
haps tomorrow in Tripoli, to write, with irresponsible [people], little 
tracts on bits of paper, to the right and to the left, saying he is going to 
make a revolution . . . besides Goukouni is not, and never has been a 
revolutionary.’ 2° 

Once the FAN was in power, however, both Acyl and Kamougué 
found it difficult to negotiate a settlement with Habré. None renounced 
the Option of war: Kamougué hoped for Libyan help, Habre was deter- 
ninied to press his military advantage in order to strengthen his a 
ies N negotiation, and the CDR expected to hold onto its Spe 

rough an understanding it had reached with Habré before his a 

vance on the South (which the FAN disregarded in its eagerness to 
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unify the country militarily). The process of negotiation 
peace and Habré’s military victories (which put the FAN in 
the South in a campaign lasting barely six weeks, from early August 5 
mid-September, as well as of most of the country except Tibesti), inj. 
tially encouraged Southerners to return to their posts in various Parts 
of the country. The FAN’s declared intention to take a census Of state 
employees, with a view to speeding up the normalization of the Public 
service (and once again paying the salaries of functionaries), was a 
powerful argument for a return to work. 


PrOmMisin 


The Limits of Accommodation 


Neither a return to normal working by civil servants nor reconciliation 
between political leaderships was easily achieved. The failure of talks 
with Libya created the conditions for a resumption of armed conflict. In 
September 1982, with Libyan encouragement, the GUNT attempted to 
reconstitute itself in exile and prepare for war. But events in Chad were 
an even greater obstacle to reconciliation. For, contrary to an almost 
idyllic picture of the FAN conquest painted by Jean-Claude Pomonti in 
Le Monde, the FAN troops in the South behaved like an army of occu- 
pation: undisciplined, vengeful and brutal.?! The FAT’s retrospective as- 
sessment carried conviction: “Then mourning and desolation began to 
reign over the people of Chad” (Dés lors commenga le regne de deuil et de 
désolation pour les populations tchadiennes).” 

Amnesty International reported some of the gruesome details. In the 
period June—December 1982, some people were said to have been killed 
by the FAN troops pillaging newly occupied areas and in summary exe- 
cutions of political and personal enemies, the most notable being that 
of the former chief of the GUNT’s integrated national army: “Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Koulamngar Ngolombaye Allafi, former chief of the gen 
eral staff of the Armée Nationale Intégrée, (United National Army), 15 
reported to have been executed at Lai on 24 October 1982 shortly after 
appearing before a summary tribunal composed of FAN soldiers. He 
was decapitated and his body left on public display for some weeks. 
His adjutant, Jérémie Djimadoube, was killed at the same time in sim! 
lar circumstances. Lieutenant Colonel Allafi’s summary execution was 
apparently connected with allegations concerning his tenure of office 
as sous-prefet of the northern town of Bardai in the mid-1960s, when 
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was widely considered to have been responsible for atrocities com- 


he 
ainst the local population.” 


mitted ag 

The killing of Allafi (which went unpunished) revived memories of 
earlier sectarian murders and arrested the process of normalization as 
far as Southerners were concerned. For, as Bernard Lanne relates, many 
FAT officers who had rallied to Habré deserted and, via Nigeria and 
Benin, made their way to Tripoli; diplomats abandoned their posts, ref- 
ugees flooded to Bangui and to Cameroon, and the return of exiles, par- 
ticularly from France, stopped.* Michel N’Gangbet summarized the 
view of many in the South: “The FAN, gone beserk, played at govern- 
ing the South, crushing it with their scorn, their belligerence and their 
hatred.” > 

A guerrilla resistance began in the South, initiated by former soldiers 
of the Chadian army who formed various groups of commandos (co- 
dos)—eventually five in number—led by FAT officers, the CDR, and 
Kamougué. The insurrection in the South brought further brutality and 
more FAN atrocities that, by many accounts, continued on a consider- 
able scale through 1984.”° All these events won considerable African 
and international sympathy for the defeated factions. The FAN's repu- 
tation for brutality—dating back to the kidnapping of the Claustres 
and the execution of Galopin—seemed confirmed. Having won the 
war, Habré was on the verge of losing the peace. The FAN’s famed dis- 
cipline was failing it, and the leadership blamed the ralliés rather than 
its core supporters, but it may never be possible to establish the extent 
of the responsibility of the CCFAN leadership, whether through weak- 
ness and neglect or by connivance. 

Although the later excesses were eventually condemned and some of 
those responsible were summarily executed, taking action against FAN 
cadres would have been more risky in 1982-83, as the clouds of war 
gathered once more in the North and the South, and the security of the 
regime depended more than ever on the cohesion and fighting spirit of 
the FAN rather than on any wider national spirit of resistance and lib- 
“ration it might invoke in Gaullist style. 

; dei gh there were, at various points in 1984, encoun 

dahon ae to negotiate on both sides, these were ee ee 

ag FP ‘Problem remained: there was no way the pees yea ee 

a aes the faction leaders and their pe : wee ees 

ee ‘. ttical entities; and the GUNT factions were no ia: P nee 
e FAN’s political supremacy and rally to it on its own % 
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Most of them had no faith in Habré, Goukouni less than the re 
FAN had not the slightest intention of negotiating ona footing 6 
ity or of replaying Lagos 1979. 

On these grounds, “reconciliation’”’ might have been Stalled foreve 
but for a deterioration of the GUNT’s position that gave Habré the po- 
litical initiative. 


St. The 
f €qual- 


Opération Manta 


After their ouster of June 1982, elements of the GUNT managed to re- 
group and to establish in October 1982, with Libyan help, a National 
Peace Government with its seat in the Tibesti town of Bardai, claiming 
legality under the OAU-endorsed Lagos Accord of 1979. With Gou- 
kouni still its leader, the GUNT prepared for war, beating back preemp- 
tive strikes made by the FAN in December 1982 and January 1983. A 
series of confrontations occurred in the North in the months that fol- 
lowed, punctuated by negotiations and an exchange of visits between 
Tripoli and N’Djamena in March 1983, all of which ended in failure. 

In the third week of June 1983, with Libyan logistic support, the 
GUNT forces, numbering about 3,000, attacked the FANT garrison in 
Faya-Largeau; by the end of the month they had taken the town. They 
then proceeded toward Koro Toro, Oum Chalouba, and Abéché, to the 
south and southeast of Faya, thus establishing themselves on the prin- 
cipal routes from the North to the capital. The government forces, 
thrown into disarray by these advances, nevertheless managed to re- 
group and retake Abéché and, in quick succession, Biltine and Fada; at 
the end of July, under Habré’s personal command, they seized Faya- 
Largeau. 

On 3 July, the first group of 250 Zaireans arrived; French arms ship- 
ments to N'Djamena had begun on 27 June. Libya supported the GUNT’ 
attempt to retake Faya with aerial attacks on the FANT that provoked 
heightened U.S. agitation for French military intervention. Paris was 
inclined to downplay the Libyan role. 

The United States had announced military and food aid for Chad 
worth $10 million in mid-July. In early August a further $15 million 
dollars was provided, together with Redeye ground-to-air missiles (ac 
companied by instructors), The USs airenatt earnien Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was placed on alert in the Gulf of Sidra, and two AWACS spy 
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planes, with a fighter escort, were dispatched to Sudan to observe Lib- 
van movements in the North of Chad. 

" Prance announced its decision to intervene on g August, and a force 
was dispatched from the French base in the neighboring Central Afri- 
can Republic. This grew to a strength of 2,700 and concentrated on 
holding a line along the 15th parallel, extending from Mao in the west 
to Abéché in the east to block any further GUNT or Libyan progress 
toward N’Djamena. This line was later advanced to the 16th parallel, 
following the downing of a French Jaguar plane after a GUNT attack on 
the government post at Ziguey. The FANT, with a nominal strength of 
22,000 men, now had the support of two interventionary forces totaling 
4,700 and the indirect support of the United States, which kept up its 
own war of nerves with Tripoli around the Gulf of Sidra.” 

The Libyan and French interventions had some of the characteristics 
of a cooperative game. Each kept to its side of the line of demarcation, 
France unwilling to retake the North for Habré and Libya unwilling to 
press its military advantage to help the GUNT move toward the capital 
before Opération Manta was launched. Each claimed that its side was 
the “legitimate” government of Chad, and both favored negotiations 
between Habré and his opponents. For a time, France seemed very re- 
ceptive to the Libyan idea that a “third man” should be found to replace 
both Goukouni and Habré. Throughout, they tried to pursue a bilateral 
negotiation process regarding the conflict, independently of both the 
United States and their respective Chadian hosts.** 

Mitterrand succeeded in averting a confrontation and in maintaining 
a large measure of autonomy for French policy. In September 1984, he 
secured an agreement for the simultaneous withdrawal of French and 
Libyan intervention forces.” 

Habré benefited greatly from the limited French intervention, de- 
Spite the recriminations between Paris and N’Djamena that continued 
throughout its duration, and the bitter suspicion at the end of it. Al- 
though Paris had been reluctant to go beyond the 16th parallel and 
thereby had seemed to concede overlordship to Qadhafi in the North 
: Chad; and although the withdrawal agreement was respected by 
a ef only a diplomatic response on the part of Paris, rathe ae 

°sh intervention with a more forward mission, Habre had gaine 
ad won the opportunity for close cooperation between his guerrilta 


eaders and the French army, and had himself had the opportunity £9 
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consolidate an old alliance with the French officer Corps. This wou} dh 
extremely important in the future. In withdrawing, the French left e 
siderable amounts of matériel to the Chadian army and a roe 
technical training mission was attached to the Chadian army th 
to prove very effective in teaching the Chadians the use of mis 
various kinds. 

Habré had succeeded in obtaining a stronger military commitment to 
his regime from the French Socialists than would have seemed Possible 
given the state of Franco-Chadian relations in June 1983. The interven- 
tion amounted to a strong endorsement of the FAN in power, which 
decisively entangled the Mitterrand government and its successors in 
the subsequent development of the conflict between Habré (and the 
United States) and Qadhafi. It enabled the N ‘Djamena government to 
divert more of its forces to the Southern theater, where a major rebel- 
lion was under foot. Being limited, the French intervention prevented 
a precipitate confrontation between the FANT and Libya for which 
N'Djamena was almost certainly not prepared, and that might, there- 
fore, have ended either in a rout or ina dependence on France on the 
battlefield greater than Habré would have welcomed. An incidental, 
but from the FAN’s point of view a felicitous, outcome of French re- 
straint was to preserve a measure of credible autonomy for the state and 
its armed forces by keeping the French Opération Manta distinct from 
Chad’s military preparations and efforts. 

Dividing the country into two zones of intervention was unsatisfac- 
tory from every point of view, and no Chadian movement approved it 
because it seemed to concede Libyan claims to a permanent presence in 
Chadian territory and equally permanent veto on its politics. Yet the 
waiting war was bound to go against Libya and to give full scope to the 
fundamental contradictions in its alliance with the GUNT, and within 
the GUNT itself. Life would be physically much harder in the remote 
and arid North, all the more so ina protracted period without signifi 
cant military action that would test Tripoli’s capacity to supply both its 
Own troops and its allies while managing, from a considerable distance, 
the delicate political balances between its own soldiers and the vati- 
es Chadian elements; the GUNT itself would be far removed from de- 
Sion making in Tripoli. If mere geography might fail to breed dis- 
if Peseke Libyan tactlessness would guarantee it. None of that was 

84 a Ae teat by the advocates of direct French action in 1983- 
/ very well have been foreseen. Indeed, Qadhafi'’s fail 
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ure to abide by the terms of the withdrawal agreement greatly strength- 
ened N’Djamena’s position in calling for more decisive assistance from 
France at a subsequent stage. 

It was evident from the start that the GUNT’s main purpose in launch- 
ing the attacks on the Habré regime was to secure French and African 
support for a reopening of negotiations. The failure of the Ethiopian 
leader, Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam, in his mediation attempt un- 
der OAU auspices at the beginning of 1984, had provoked the GUNT to 
attack the government post at Ziguei, south of the 15th parallel, thereby 
unleashing the chain of events that led to the downing of a French plane 
by the GUNT north of the demarcation line, and Mitterrand’s decision 
to raise the “red line” to the 16th parallel. Goukouni revised his earlier 
view that negotiations with Habré were bound to be unfruitful and in- 
dicated that he might be willing to serve in a government with his rival 
or even to step down in favor of a “third man,” in line with a Libyan 
proposal that attracted French interest. 

The GUNT’s bargaining position was weak. Libyan military support 
was ultimately no match for the French effort on Habré’s behalf, backed 
by U.S. intelligence and with Zairean troops helping guard the FANT's 
rear while it threw everything into repulsing the threat from the north. 

Libya was no more willing to risk a direct confrontation with France 
than Paris was eager to go to war with Tripoli. As on every occasion 
before, Libyan assistance could not, given Western backing for the other 
side, give its allies a decisive victory, nor could it do much to help them 
overcome their debilitating internal divisions or the diplomatic disad- 
vantages they suffered among conservative African and Arab states as 
well as in the West through being allied to Libya. 

Politically, none of the problems of the GUNT had been resolved. 
Factional bickering continued over both its political and its military 
leadership, and most of the factions were fissiparous, as became in- 
creasingly obvious after 1984. The vice president of the GUNT, Ka- 
mougué, was only nominally involved in the struggle in the North 
while conducting his own campaigns in the South. The hardships in the 
North, in a time of famine, helped to produce the demoralization that 
steadily led to defections by some of the GUNT’s troops and officers. 

The extent of the division in the ranks of the opposition became ap- 
ice a new National Council of Liberation, wi ee ee 
5 Ps FAP, CDR, UND, FAO, and FAT, was set up with Goukou 

irman and Abba Seid as deputy chairman. A few days later, m 
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Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, another organ was set up, with UND 
leader Facho Balaam as coordinator, by dissident elements 0 
groups and others—FAO, UND, FROLINAT Fondamental, ERO 
Originel, and the Union pour la Démocratie et la Paix (UDP) seek, 
to depose Goukouni and to become independent of Libya, and callin 
on the OAU to organize another reconciliation conference. Toward the 
end of the month, the CDR produced an offshoot that later became the 
Comite d’Action et de Coordination (CAC), led by Mohammed Khatir, 
that denounced Libyan occupation of the North of Chad. Goukouni dis. 
missed his war minister, Acheik Ibn Oumar of the CDR—who had 
challenged his leadership of the coalition—replacing him with another 
CDR member.” Subsequently, reports circulated of Oumar’s arrest by 
the Libyans. The CDR-FAP conflict was about the leadership of the 
GUNT, pure and simple.3! A politically united GUNT, militarily more 
effective and with a more credible diplomatic presence, might well have 
been able to constrain Libyan domination of the North of Chad, as it 
might have averted the defeat of June 1982. 

After a few desultory approaches to dialogue, negotiations between 
the GUNT and the FAN failed to happen. African reconciliation diplo- 
macy was relaunched after the French withdrawal, in October 1984, 
with a meeting in Congo between the FAN’s representatives and a 
multiplicity of factions, including those in the GUNT. Once again the 
question of protocol frustrated negotiation attempts. In 1985 President 
Moussa Traoré of Mali and King Hassan of Morocco separately, with 
the encouragement of the French government, tried unsuccessfully to 
secure a reopening of negotiations between Habré and Goukouni. In 
July the OAU summit meeting in Addis Ababa decided to prolong the 
reconciliation mandate of President Denis Sassou-Nguesso of Cong0 


which N’Djamena considered an act of interference in Chad’s internal 
affairs. 
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By now, it had become evident to Habré that he had as good a chance 
of winning over a good portion of the opposition as of striking 4 pro 
itable deal with the GUNT as a whole. Opposition factions were P! oli 
erating without any gain in political or military effectiveness. DisaP” 
Proval of Libyan activity was strong among most of them, and for on 


it was clear that only Libya, and not the disintegrating GUNT, could 
challenge Habré from the North. 


Libya, it was often said 


th , played the faction leaders one against the 
O 


e 
er. But it was also true that the warlords were always ready to us 
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Libya against each other, the condemnation of Libyan occupation of the 
North of Chad often being the reaction of the faction that had failed in 
the latest contest to attract Libyan support. That was particularly true 
‘1 the rivalry between the FAP and the CDR, which was both personal 
(Goukouni versus Oumar) and ethnic (Toubou versus Arab). The same 
CDR that produced the CAC, which denounced Libyan annexation, 
had been the strongest opponent of Libyan withdrawal from Chad in 
1981; and the same Oumar, restricted by Qadhafi at the end of 1984 was 
Tripoli’s favorite GUNT leader in 1986, when it was Goukouni's turn to 
be placed under house arrest in Libya—on the eve of Libya's biggest 
confrontation yet with the FANT. 

The GUNT suffered the same problems that had debilitated it before: 
rivalries among its factions and an inability to cooperate even on the 
battlefield. It was unable to develop effective diplomatic and negotia- 
tion strategies appropriate to its political and military situation. Libyan 
assistance, giving special treatment to the Arab-based CDR, was divi- 
sive; it was also annexationist on matters both of strategy and policy. 
For example, Tripoli distributed Libyan identity cards to the popula- 
tion, denying the GUNT’s “sovereignty” in the North of Chad. And 
whereas the French effectively held Tripoli’s forces in check along the 
demarcation line they had unilaterally imposed, Libyan aid was not 
only ineffective, it was also increasingly a nuisance and a handicap, 
diplomatically and militarily. Demoralization and disillusion took hold 
and defections of ranking GUNT personnel began. And as the GUNT 
disintegrated, relations between its adherents and Libya progressed to- 
wards a complete breakdown and armed conflict. 


Rebellion in the South 


For a while after 1984, the most significant Chadian armed opposition 
'o Habré was offered by the codos in the South, aided by Libyan para- 
chute drops of arms but without the presence of Libyan personnel on 
the ground, But with the situation in the North stabilized to some de- 
Bree, they could not survive for long. Although Colonel Guérina Kotiga 
was Biven the task of coordinating the codos, they remained separate 
“nd distinct groups of warriors claimed by the rival political leaders 
who Proliferated in the South. The response to the divisions of 
NT and the crisis within the country had been the emergence 0 
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new political organizations—virtually all based among Southerners 
several seeking a nationwide audience but never gaining a broad a 
lowing even in the South. ; 

The codos never developed a viable political structure of thei; Own 
As Kotiga himself admitted, they never had the time to attend Lee 
rectly” to political questions. They saw themselves as social revolution. 
aries fighting for the transformation of a unified Chad and associateg 
themselves with the GUNT, accepting its Vice President, Kamougué 
as their spokesman. But Kamougué had little contact with the GUNT 
or its president, his role in the alliance being purely nominal. More- 
over, he had set up his own political party, the Mouvement Révolution- 
naire du Peuple Tchadien (MRP), the aims and ideology of which, as 
late as August 1985, were, according to Kotiga, unknown to many of 
combatants.* 

In addition to the fact that the South had never been politically uni- 
tary, there were deep divisions within its elite owing to the clannishness 
of the Tombalbaye days; a sharp social divide between the bureaucratic 
elite and the military, which deprived the civilian elite of the possibility 
of controlling it; and the inadequacy of the education—particularly the 
political education—of the Chadian military, which made it incapable 
of producing a political leadership that could effectively handle the 
political complexities, both at home and on the diplomatic front, of con- 
stituting “the South” both as a distinct, potentially separable, political 
community and as the unified regional basis of a ‘national’ political 
movement within Chad. The Tombalbaye years had undermined the 
basis of unity through the attitudes of mutual suspicion and disdain 
it had created among different strata of the Southern literate classes: 
among intellectuals, the old bureaucrats were discredited; both looked 
down on the military, which was not very successful as a political force 
or in its professional duties; between the ordinary soldiery, drawn from 
the disadvantaged and much abused peasantry and the leadership 
classes there was a great deal of diffidence. More or less self-appointed 
leaders could speak for the Southern masses, who would more or less 
accept their spokesmanship but who could never obtain from them 4 
plausible vision of their political future or the means to attain it. 

Kamougué did not inspire the confidence of the elite or the young 
intelligentsia, yet he was the most senior officer with an international 
audience. Négué Djogo, who had led the GUNT’s integrated national 
army but parted company with it in 1984, despairing of its internal di- 
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visions and Goukouni’s interference in military matters, might have 
been a possible rival. However, the Chadian Democratic Front, placed 
under his leadership by Paris-based Chadian exiles, failed to gain 
ascendancy over the multitude of rival personalities and political 
groups.” Therefore, although Kamougué’s political maneuverings re- 
mained a source of widespread misgiving—he showed a remarkable 
capacity to alienate, one after the other, each one of his closest collabor- 
ators—it seemed impossible for an alternative leader to supplant him 
in the South, just as it proved impossible for a broadly based political 
movement uniting the South or most of it to emerge. 

Habré’s eventual success against the codos owed in large measure to 
their political weakness, but it was also facilitated by the absence of a 
Southern neighbor willing to support a Southern revolution. All the 
South’s neighbors, with the arguable exception of Nigeria, whose lead- 
ership was divided on the matter, were sympathetic to Habré; the Cen- 
tral African Republic, a crucial state from a strategic point of view, pro- 
vided a base for the French army and, with the assistance of the French 
military, helped the FAN in mopping-up operations. The French inter- 
vention in the North also helped Habré by freeing him to deploy more 
of his troops against the codos, thus dashing the hope that the effects of 
French intervention could be restricted to blocking the ‘“external dan- 
ger” from the North while being neutral in the “internal” war (which, 
in the South, also involved Libyan arms). 

In the meantime, Habré had maintained his determination to establish 
the authority of his state and party in the South. While repression pro- 
ceeded, he sent members of the old Southern elite who had rallied to 
him on missions of reconciliation to the South, beginning with an un- 
successful effort by the patrician Djidingar Ngardoum in 1983, which 
was followed by a three-year long Mission of Peace composed of “‘poli- 
ticians, administrators, notables, and customary chiets” under the lead- 
ership of Interior Minister Ibrahim Mahamat Itno.® As small groups of 
codos were gradually won over and their leaders were incorporated 
Into the government, the process of ralliement gathered speed. Between 
is and the summer of 1986 it became a veritable floodtide, now ae 
Ks 4 growing shared hostility to an increasingly bellicose Libya. i 
ee ed pa the rallying involved substantial cash bribes, Be cae 
tures Er i: re ince 2 se pane be ex- 
ena e state with the steady stream of earning S GUNT 

0 result. Indeed, up to the outbreak of war between 
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and the Libyans in 1986, participation in the structures of the FAN State 
was the principal quid pro quo. The ralliés were said never to have 
raised questions of ideology, being concerned only for the security of 
their persons and belongings. However, agreements reached in 1986 
with the CAC-CDR and with Kotiga’s Front Démocratique Tchadien 
(FDT) did raise the issue of a democratic constitution, with the FD 
accord setting the time limit of five years for its adoption. 

To some extent, the process of incorporation was aided by politica] 
changes initiated by Habré in June 1984. The alliance with the two 
Southern elite parties, the RUDT and the Rassemblement National Dé- 
mocratique Populaire (RNDP), led to the dissolution of the CCFAN and 
the creation of a new body, the UNIR, in effect a state party through 
which elements of the old organizations could be assimilated and given 
positions in the National Consultative Council and the government. In 
this way, the whole political elite could have a share of the state— 
equally divided by region—subject to Habré’s clear political and con- 
stitutional supremacy. 

All subsequent reconciliation agreements between the government 
and the opposition parties entailed the latter’s dissolution and the ad- 
hesion of their members to UNIR. While only the agreement with the 
FDT tried to fix a deadline for the adoption of a democratic constitu- 
tion, the eventual establishment of democracy was envisaged in all ne- 
gotiations. If democratic elections eventually occurred on the basis of 
free competiton, UNIR might appear as an attempt to ensure Habré’s 
victory when that moment came. The suppression of political competi- 
tion was then seen as a temporary necessity arising from the external 
crisis imposed by Libya, but in the light of Chad’s past, no party had 
yet had the courage or the inclincation to defend the abandonment of 
democratic ideals. In this respect, then, UNIR, like the state itself, had a 
provisional character; its very existence and every action highlighted 
the presence of an unresolved problem of state formation and legit 
mation. Certainly the old coalitions, including the FAN, though ais 
armed, did not entirely disappear; they subsisted in a shadowy fashion 
within UNIR and could be reactivated in some form if the occasio" 
arose. le 

The movement of the opposition leaders to positions in UNIR, 4 

meee of the 
though not enough to make it representative, in any strong sense, ae, 
various groups they claimed to represent, nevertheless had the p° i. 
tial of making the organization less cohesive and less easy for the PT 
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dent to control. Certainly it was less likely to be able to control a presi- 
dent, as the CCFAN had earlier aspired to do. Without even a clear 
‘deological project, a party that could not govern or exercise control 
over those who did, faced the prospect of losing effectiveness with the 
people and a steady deterioration of the commitment of its function- 
aries to the ideals of the movement. The examples of the Zairean party, 
which was taken as the model, or of the Chadian experience under 
Tombalbaye were not happy ones in this regard. 

The dissolution of the CCFAN had been bitterly opposed by many of 
‘ts members, and some may have been brutally silenced—a measure of 
the importance attached to the new organization by its founder, His- 
sene Habré. Yet by no means all the FAN leaders who remained in 
power under the UNIR attached as great importance to the movement 
or had the same view of its status and character as a party in 1985-86. 
Some saw it essentially as an instrument for raising popular awareness 
rather than as something that ruled. The ralliés and the general public 
continued to identify Habré with the FAN, the core leadership of which 
they still considered to be effectively governing civil and military insti- 
tutions alike. The preeminence of the president in relation to his former 
fellow leaders in the FAN had been raised beyond that of first among 
equals by the disestablishment of the FAN and the acquisition of new 
allies. 

Notions of representative government are, on the whole, quite un- 
helpful to an understanding of the single state-party. In Africa, this kind 
of organization (which had certain features in common with the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union but not even residual claims to class 
partisanship) was always viewed by its founders and leaders as having 
a function of “education” and “conscientization” in a project of mobi- 
lization almost always conceived by, and focused on, a single charis- 
matic leader who placed himself above faction, sectional interest, or 
even party affiliation, in order to “unite” the people (in Chad's case, 
against the Libyan enemy). It sought not so much to bring the state 
oeer to the people in order to empower the masses, as to bring the 
P ie closer to the state, placing all activities of civil pire pie a 
oe net tia teleology of which the supreme ee Sat 5 ve 
ee erstanding. It was no accident that the wor bo maid 
eh ‘ describe a party formed out of an alliance sa we Sadie 
ae ative Southern elite of Tombalbaye vintage. In © eee 

4 real revolution, to the extent that in the conservative } 
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tion of the postcolonial state, civil society was shaken to its foundations 
by the torments of war and the ruling elite was violently re-formed. Bee 
there was something else that was probably more important. The no. 
tion of “revolution” vividly expressed the voluntarism of remaking a 
people and a society in accordance with the will and vision of its leader. 
It denied the authority of tradition and of society, by it nature authorj- 
tatively imposing obligations and duties on its leaders and setting lim- 
its on the possibilities of politics. Furthermore, whether under Mobuty 
or Tombalbaye or Habré, it made ““unity”’ the supreme virtue, as shown 
in the following slogan published by the party newspaper, Al-Watan: 


Tribe, Yes 

Tribalism, No 

Clan, Yes 

Clannishness, No 

Region, Yes 

Regionalism, No 

All for Hissein Habré 

Hissein Habré for All 

UNIR is You, UNIR is Me 

Long Live the National Union for Independence and the Revolution 


The newspaper goes on to describe the role of the “animateur” (the 
party activist who “educates,” “conscientizes,” and ““‘mobilizes’’—the 
first group of these was sworn in during a seminar held in N’Djamena 
in 1986 with “the fraternal collaboration of Zaire’’), as follows: “Just like 
the political instructor, the political organizer is a convinced militant 
for the ideals of UNIR. . . . More than a popularizer, the organizer— 
male or female—is the ideolgue who is fiercely determined to fight any 
inclination that seeks to divide the sons of Chad.” The themes of UNIS 
sloganeers were “unity, sovereignty, integrity, discipline, vigilance, and 
mobilization,” defined in relation to the foreign danger represented by 
Libya. 

UNIR’s task was not limited to stirring the spirits of its follo : 
quickly acquired the role of encouraging financial contributions '° ae 
war effort. Following the rallying of the South in 1986, there ee 
“spontaneous” financial contributions from the people of the ee 
that stimulated the leadership to canvass for contributions toa Nee 
Commission of Logistical Support to the FANT (Commission Nation | 


wels; it 
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d/Appul Logistique aux FANT). These “contributions” totaled nearly 
515 million CFA francs in the South alone in 1987. They included the 
one month's salary that private workers were required to donate each 
year to the war effort and were in addition to the compulsory UNIR 
membership dues. Public sector workers were on half pay as part of 
their contribution to the war. This income did not go into the general 
Inland Revenue accounts and was not subject to state audit. It therefore 
provided the president, through the party, with a fund free of routine 
governmental regulation and control, and not accessible to scrutiny by 
donor countries and international agencies (including the World Bank). 
The World Bank, in spite of its policy of shrinking the public sector in 
developing countries, tended to underestimate the effective burden of 
taxation borne Chadians.*” By the same token, UNIR constituted a par- 
allel bureaucracy to the conventional one, providing additional scope 
for what was effectively state employment and prebends. 

For the citizen, the advantages of participating in UNIR were not en- 
tirely clear. For some, active membership undoubtedly held out the 
prospect of eventual preferment; office in the party carried status for its 
bearer and a measure of access, however indirect and tenuous, to the 
leadership. There was a psychological gratification in belonging and in 
being a part of the state. Equally, there was scope, proportional to the 
importance of one’s position in the party for extracting tribute, in a mul- 
tiplicity of ways, from the local membership. 

UNIR sought to mobilize and unify, but in its extensive terminology 
of nation building, representation and popular power hardly featured 
at all. The party meetings were not meant for the debate of policy or for 
calling the leadership to account; prudent men did not ask awkward 
questions, not merely out of fear of punishment but because they un- 
derstood the purpose of the exercise: it was the affirmation of submis- 
ie The president's political power seemed to rest not on the ae 
be cn of the structures created since 1982 but on their eS of oe 
UNIR co ation of the various institutions (the CNC, t ; cries ae 
ox “ee eugh all subject to the undisputed leadersiup O ees 
cae ee and from effective decision making. i ee oe 
rate feet oe ye in the Fiona) gue ne ; oS the one most 

sien i; is : e ministries and being the ruling ently, oe sinonlareed 
Militar abs s control). The former FAN soldiers w1 cemede 
_“Y establishment were the ultimate guarantee of Ha re! p 
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other by their supreme chief to prevent the emergence of an inde . 
dent base of political power. Within such a system of checks ang ‘ if 
ances, surveillance was at a premium, and so was the ability to ce 
ona core of allies, generally, drawn from the president's own Anakaza 
clan. In the absence of class and ideological politics, security depende d 
on the irreducible bases of personal friendship, kinship, and common 
geographical origin. 

Once again, there was an eerie resemblance between the political Sys- 
tem of the FAN state and the First Republic, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable differences betwen the personalities of Habré and Tombal- 
baye. What emerged was a form of state that, developed under the 
erratic stewardship of Tombalbaye, showed a resilience suggesting it 
was somewhat more than the arbitrary creation of an incompetent 
leader who became deranged and in 1982, after years of liberation 
struggle and war, was to a remarkable extent being reconstituted by 
Habré. The first time round it survived for sixteen years, and the sec- 
ond time for eight—altogether, four-fifths of Chad’s first thirty years of 
independence. : 
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7 
External War 


Habré prides himself on reconstructing what he 
helped to destroy in the first place as a leader of 
FROLINAT. Now, if this was the limit of his ambition, 
it would hardly have been worth the trouble of mak- 
ing a revolution and putting a whole country to fire 
and the sword. 
—Robert Buijtenhuijs, Le Frolinat et 
les guerres civiles du Tchad 


HE FRANCO-LIBYAN AGREEMENT for simultaneous withdrawal 
from Chad, and the desperate attempts by Mitterrand to save it in 
the face of Libya’s noncompliance—including a dramatic, much criti- 
cized meeting between himself and Qadhafi, in Crete in November 
1984—might have provided Libya with ample opportunity to disentan- 
gle itself once and for all from the Chadian imbroglio. That way Tripoli 
might have cut its losses and saved face, relying on France to pressure 
its Chadian ally to negotiate with both the GUNT and Libya. But Qad- 
hafi misunderstood the meaning of what had happened, taking French 
policy to imply a willingness to concede unambiguously a Libyan 
sphere of influence in the North of Chad. He proceeded to build up 4 
substantial military presence there. 
It is difficult to understand how Tripoli could have imagined that it 
would get away with a virtual annexation of the whole of the BET, 
given the firm opposition of virtually all Chadian political gous 
the dismemberment of their country or its wholesale unification We 
Libya, the assured hostility of the OAU, and certain repudiation at t : 
United Nations—to say nothing of the likely response of the impr 
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sive array of enemies the Jamahiriya had already amassed around the 
world. There was a contemporary precedent of a kind, however, in 
Lebanon, where external powers had established rival military spheres, 
even though neither Israel nor Syria had yet gone so far as to assimilate 
its area Of influence in Lebanon into its own state (as Libya seemed to 
be determined to do in Chad). In both Chad and Lebanon, the division 
of spheres between external powers was a fact of war that might not 
survive a prolonged cessation of hostilities. But whereas in Lebanon, 
intervening powers benefited from deep divisions between communi- 
ties, in Chad, at this stage, the division was much less rooted in 
communities than in the conflict of other political organizations with 
Habré personally and with his FAN. And even that gulf soon proved to 
be easier to bridge than the rifts among the Lebanese—or, indeed, that 
between Libya and most of its Chadian allies on the question of the 
distinctness and autonomy of Chad within the borders inherited from 
colonialism. 

In any case, Libya dug in and began to build major military bases 
at Ouadi Doum and Fada, as well as in the conquered city of Faya- 
Largeau, to add to the older base at the town of Aozou in the disputed 
strip. Having assumed overall command of the anti-Habré forces, the 
Libyans had the ultimate say on what the GUNT could or could not do, 
militarily, politically, and diplomatically. That was a source of conflict 
with the GUNT that brought it no nearer to toppling the FAN govern- 
ment. In February 1986, when an attempt to breach the “red line” estab- 
lished by Opération Manta in 1983-84 was checked by N’Djamena, 
supported by yet another French expeditionary force under Opération 
Epervier, Libya seemed neither able nor willing to continue the war and 
carry it to N’Djamena. 

The issuing of Libyan identity cards and the use of Libyan national 
Currency in the BET was seen as an attempt to annex the North to Libya 
and was resented. A policy of requiring Toubou women to marry 
Libyan soldiers—supposedly to strengthen the bonds between the two 

separable” peoples—caused great annoyance. Because Toubou men 
were never given the chance to marry Libyan women, the practice was 
Peghas predatory and racist, for although taking a wife from among a 
People does not necessarily imply esteem, refusing to give one’s women 
to them in return assuredly implies disdain. As one former GUNT 
combatant complained: “They despise us, it’s intolerable. . . . They have 
Married our women but they have never given us any of theirs.””' 
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Nothing, however, prejudiced Libya’s position more than the behay. 
ior of its representatives in taking sides in the conflicts among the rival 
factions of the GUNT. Tripoli’s official position, since the setting Up of 
the GUNT’s government in exile in 1982, had been to back Goukounj 
leadership, but its men on the spot favored the CDR of Oumar (as they 
had also preferred Acyl during their intervention in 1981-82), The 
Libyan military in Chad may have found it easier to identify with the 
CDR, composed of ethnic Arabs, than with the non-Arab members of 
the alliance. Furthermore, the CDR under Oumar appeared more will- 
ing to go along with Libyan policies, as it had done under Acyl. Its only 
quarrel with Tripoli in 1984 had been with the Libyan preference that, 
for diplomatic reasons, Goukouni should lead the coalition. This had 
provoked Oumar’s criticism of Libya’s presence in North Chad and his 
approaches to the French (which had led to his year-long detention in 
Libya). Otherwise, Libyan officers could hardly forget that they had 
once suffered defeat at the hands of a coalition of Goukouni’s FAP and 
the FANT, and that it was Goukouni who had called off their last inter- 

vention, in November 1981, in favor of an OAU peacekeeping force. 

An armed clash between the CDR and the FAP toward the end of 
1986, in which Libyan troops fought on the CDR side, led to the col- 
lapse of the alliance, a war among the former allies, and a new alliance 
between GUNT and the FANT against Libya and Oumar, who now 
claimed to be the leader of the GUNT (though the rump he now led 
came to be known as the “neo-GUNT”). That provided Habré with a 
spectacular opportunity to consolidate the state under construction and 
to enhance its international standing. 

Bilateral diplomacy between France and Libya had averted direct 
confrontation between the two intervening powers in 1983-84. But if 
the Franco-Libyan agreement on simultaneous withdrawal from Chad, 
concluded in September 1983, had greatly displeased the Habre gov- 
ernment, it had not served the GUNT well, either. For, contained in the 
BET under Libyan eyes, the GUNT coalition slowly disintegrated, ues 
defections to the Habré camp. Libya was trapped into holding ay 
open spaces that would be impossible to defend effectively ace 
a determined challenger; Libya’s presence undermined the GU i 
autonomy and patriotic image, making it easier for Habré to se 
international sympathy. ~ 

It was still to African states that the GUNT looked for 2 < 
solution, but events had effectively pushed the OAU aside. The 8° 
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ment in NI )jamena was far less interested in an “African” solution and 
less willing to wait on the OAU. It preferred to precipitate a showdown 
with Libya in which France would be obliged to help. 


French Policy 


It was the conservative French president, Giscard d’Estaing, who had 
first actively sought African involvement in Chad’s affairs, inviting Ni- 
geria and Sudan on a bilateral basis to help secure a negotiated end to 
the Libyan-backed FROLINAT revolt. The formal involvement of the 
OAU was largely the result of Nigerian initiatives, and in any case Af- 
rican involvement did not, at Lagos in 1979 or afterward, turn out quite 
as Paris had intended. 

It was the Socialist French president, Francois Mitterrand, who 
pressed for an African peacekeeping force in 1981 as a means of getting 
Libya out of Chad, although, unlike his predecessors, Mitterrand had 
in mind a formal “continental” involvement under the OAU. On several 
occasions he had to remind African states of their need for solidarity 
within the OAU, urge them not to imagine that the Franco-African sum- 
mits could take the place of the OAU, and warn them that France could 
not act as the policeman of Africa.? At various times France seemed 
more pan-Africanist than many of its African partners, and certainly 
more concerned about the apparent neocolonialism of a military inter- 
vention in intra-African disputes. 

France’s motives in seeking to involve the African states in Chad were 
clear enough: to minimize its own costs, to keep out the superpowers 
(it was assumed that African states would have at least this interest in 
common with France), to mobilize moderate African opinion against 
the convention-breaking actions of one of their number (Libya), and, 
for the French Socialists in particular, to avoid getting involved in 
the cloak-and-dagger politics they had condemned during their two 
decades in opposition, and to maximize the potential for regular dip- 
lomatic solutions to replace military intervention.’ The willingness to 
involve the OAU gave a certain image of legality to Mitterrand’s ac- 
tions—in his own eyes, at any rate—but it could also provide an alibi 
hh Paris felt reluctant to act. The Socialists well knew that however 
: ‘cose the French right might be in demanding resolute action 

Sainst Libya, any sustained military engagement would be most un- 
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likely to work to the advantage of the Socialist government. The left 
would see it as imperialist, and the right would remain skeptical] about 
the competence and good faith of Socialist leadership in such an en 
terprise. It could also add significantly to the difficulty of achieving 
national consensus at a time when economic adjustment policies Were 
causing deep division in France and Mitterrand was engaged in com. 
plex political and constitutional maneuvers to secure the middle 
ground, and electoral dominance, for his brand of socialism in France. 

France had no interest in widening the conflict with Libya, and there 
was no gainsaying the fact that—at least until the end of 1984—Libya’s 
involvement there had significant Chadian support. Thus, while seek- 
ing to thwart Libya’s ambitions in Chad, France had every interest in 
containing the dispute and in maintaining, as far as possible, its trading 
relationship with Libya. 

Both conservatives and socialists had to weigh carefully France's 
wider interests in the Middle East, both in the Maghreb and in the 
Levant. For however much conservative Arab governments might dis- 
like Qadhafi, few would publicly defend military action against Libya. 
Mitterrand’s government was particularly eager to develop cooperation 
with radical as well as conservative Arab states, and was also conscious 
of the danger of provoking terrorist reprisals from Libya and its friends 
(including, at the time, Iran and the Druze militants in Lebanon, where 
important French interests were at stake). 

For some of France’s African allies, like Niger, Libya’s goodwill was 
important on both economic and strategic grounds. Many African 
states, however, hardened their attitude toward Tripoli for various rea- 
sons. Qadhafi was involved in subversion against some of them. The 
breakdown of Arab solidarity over Palestine left rejectionist Tripoli in 
increased isolation and removed one conventional rallying point of 
Afro-Arab solidarity. By the mid-1980s, the decline of Libya’s revenues 
due to the global oil glut reduced its importance as a potential source 
of economic aid. In addition, the United States implacably pursued its 
vendetta against Qadhafi, mobilizing moderate African states against 
him with the help of several Arab states, including Egypt Sudan, 
Morocco, and Saudi Arabia. Unable or unwilling to confront Libya mil 
tarily on their own account, Qadhafi’s African enemies relied upo" 
more powerful states to do so in their place. 

Paris preferred a conflict avoidance strategy. Giscard d’ 
widened France's presence in Africa, developing relations 


Estaing had 
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ice Nigeria and Zaire, that had not been part of the French empire. To 
in extent, those states that had enjoyed a special role in French 
airs under the Foccart-Gaullist system had, even then, felt 
by these innovations. Now the arrival of a Socialist presi- 
dent seemed likely to weaken the security guarantees on which they 
had always relied, even though there was hope of more generous 
economic assistance. Socialist idealism, in seeking to restrict defense 
assistance to warding off external attacks on states rather than including 
the protection of loyal regimes and individuals in power, misunder- 
stood a fundamental aspect of the basis of French influence in Africa. 
The core states in the French sphere of influence—Ivory Coast, Gabon, 
and Senegal—preferred Gaullism and its ideological and military 
conservatism precisely because the threats they most feared were not 


qa certa 
African aft 
threatened 


external but internal. 

Mitterrand considered himself a champion of both francophonie and 
African unity. He told his hosts at the Kinshasa Franco-African summit: 
“If you want to make me happy, introduce me as an artisan of la fran- 
cophonie” [Présentez-moi, si vous voulez me faire plaisir, comme un 
artisan de la francophonie].* Rejecting the neocolonialism of his prede- 
cessors, he nevertheless still thought of Africa in terms of Afrique Noire 
with a continuing French presence in it. He showed less enthusiasm for 
anglophone Africa than Giscard d’Estaing. Faced with the apparent 
impossibility of a Socialist foreign policy, the Mitterrand presidency 
idealized French independence and nationalism, and mistook its re- 
luctance to submit wholly to American dominance for internation- 
alism. In that vision, Afrique Noire was irreplaceable—and it, too, was 
idealized.° 

Reality was different, and the Africans recognized that even French 
Protection ultimately was not worth much without the power of the 
United States. Hesitantly but ineluctably, Paris was obliged to adjust its 
Wn position. In this interplay of international dependencies, French 
African policy could not wholly disregard the wishes of Francocentric 
African states that were open to American influence. 

. Be ering for African and OAU solutions, Mitterrand was imposing 
acs ” Pan-African conflict management that was alien to the = 
ee ae s ruling elites and, arguably, to France s own privilege 
ea oe He could neither persuade African states to aoe 
y ei t behind the OAU nor inspire states that for a quarter O 
y had embraced national egocentrism (within the framework 
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of collaborative external dependence) to prefer continentalism o, Ran: 
Africanism. The difference of approach became very clear in another 
African crisis involving Libya and the OAU. 
France had secured the removal of the Libyan forces from Chad in 
1981, in exchange for an OAU peacekeeping mission and had had to 
provide arms and budgetary assistance to the GUNT. At that time Libya 
was due to host the OAU’s next conference and, by tradition, to Provide 
its chairman for the following year. This prospect is generally consig. 
ered to have strongly influenced Qadhafi’s decision to yield to the 
request of the Chadian government that he withdraw his troops from 
Chad. Libya’s subsequent neutrality, when the GUNT was facing 
defeat, may also have reflected its concern about the forthcoming nine- 
teenth summit of the OAU. The French president may have felt obliged 
to reward Libya’s moderation and thus to encourage it to be more 
cooperative on future occasions. Tenure of the OAU presidency might 
impose a certain restraint on Qadhafi, at least for a while. France 
supported the holding the nineteenth summit in Tripoli, accepting 
Qadhafi's rightful expectation to become OAU chairman after the con- 
ference, and campaigned actively for this.° 
However, Paris did not carry many of its allies with it in keeping faith 
with Qadhafi. With Habré’s victory, Libya’s obliging restraint was 
quickly forgotten, effaced by new contentions. The United States, which 
had looked askance at French (and Algerian) military support for the 
GUNT and had, for some time, been taking energetic steps against 
Tripoli, let it be known that it was firmly opposed to the chairmanship 
of the OAU passing to Qadhafi. It indicated that he would not be wel- 
come in the United States (where he would have to go to make the 
customary address to the U.N. General Assembly on behalf of the OAU) 
and hinted that economic support for African countries would suffer. 
Although U.S. officials denied having lobbied for a boycott of the 
Tripoli meetings, they made quite clear their opposition to Qadhatis 
succeeding Kenyan President Daniel arap Moi as OAU chairman, and 
to the admission of the Saharan Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) a5 
member (which was, ostensibly, the initial cause of difficulty about the 
holding of the summit)” The United States, which supported Morocco 
in its war in the western Sahara, likewise made no secret of its eee 
Opposition to the OAU secretary-general, Edem Kodjo, who had ma 
the decision to admit the SADR.® ee Bare 
African states were divided between “progressives” aga me 
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ates,” the former unconditionally supporting Libya’s right to host the 
conference and assume the chairmanship, and the latter divided be- 
tween those who had strong anti-Libyan sentiments and those who, al- 
though favoring a compromise, nevertheless felt strongly pressured to 
join the boycott. Some, like Nigeria, a particular focus of U.S. attention 
and internally deeply divided at the highest decision-making levels, 
were uncertain. Its hesitation was aggravated by the deepening sense of 
economic crisis, which diminished self-confidence and counseled 
against crossing the United States.’ 

The issue came to a head as conservatives refused to participate 
alongside the SADR and the conference was postponed, only to be 
blocked again, in November, over the question of who should represent 
Chad: the deposed GUNT or Habré’s men? The delegation from N’Dja- 
mena rejected any compromise that might imply the least equivocation 
over the status of the Habré government as the “legitimate” represen- 
tative of Chad. 

Libya's restraint since November 1981, and its conciliatory gestures 
toward N’Djamena, failed to save the summit and the hoped-for OAU 
presidency for Qadhafi. Negotiations that had begun between Tripoli 
and N’Djamena over their wider conflict failed to produce progress 
toward normalization of relations. Against this background, Tripoli 
worked to revive and rearm the GUNT, to back its bid for fresh nego- 
tiations with Habré under OAU auspices, and, when that failed, to 
reinvigorate its military effort to unseat him. Negotiation between the 
GUNT and the FAN also failed, Habré taking the view that, having pos- 
session of the state, the FAN had no reason to treat the opposition 
movements on a footing of equality.’° Frustrated by Habré and his sup- 
porters, the GUNT, toward the end of the year, began to launch the 
offensives that led to the crisis of June 1983 and Opération Manta. 


Habré’s Policy 


The Chadian president’s international policy and strategy differed 
markedly from Mitterrand’s. In Habré’s view, Chad should challenge 
Libya, not appease it. It should gain the support of states hostile to 
Libya: the Arab neighbors, Egypt and Sudan, first and foremost, but 
also conservative African and Arab states generally, and above all the 
United States. France, as a conservative power allied to the United 
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States that sought to maintain a postcolonial presence in Africa, Should 
be held to its duty of repulsing the Libyan threat. Habré put a Cojq War 
gloss on this conflict with Qadhafi by identifying Libya as a Soviet 
pawn, a view not shared by the French government though congenial 
to a certain section of French opinion. 

Habré’s policy was to secure unequivocal French support for his FAN 
against other contending factions within Chad, and to persuade anti. 
Libyan and anti-Soviet states to assist him in a struggle that was bound 
to necessitate a military showdown with Libya. His strategy after 1982 
was not to create conditions in which a French conflict avoidance 
strategy vis-a-vis Libya might work. Although in the period of Opéra- 
tion Manta, and for a year after, the Mitterrand government convinced 
him that it would not be drawn into armed confrontation with Libya 
north of the 16th parallel, Habré never abandoned the idea of commit- 
ting Paris to just such an encounter. 

He relied to a considerable extent on President Reagan, who desired 
to see Qadhafi removed by force, to cajole and embarrass the French 
government before its own public opinion and those conservative fran- 
cophone African states eager to incite Paris to act. In this regard, French 
attempts to control the flow of information from Chad were often 
thwarted by some of its own officers on the ground and by Washington. 
At crucial points, the Americans used their superior satellite intelli- 
gence to discredit French accounts of Libyan troop movements that 
tended to favor Paris's strategy of averting confrontation (and, on Oc 
casion, leaked to the press the fact of previous French agreement, in 
confidential bilateral consultations, with U.S. assessments of the Libyan 

threat). 

For a while, the prospect of France’s losing influence in Africa to the 
United States, a perennial fear, was played upon by such leaders as 
Omar Bongo of Gabon.!! Although the United States was patently un 
willing to replace France and assume its burden of defending ae 
regimes whose countries had relatively little to offer economicé : 
and strategically, its influence might grow in obtrusive ways: ee 
Washington’s influence was already considerable, financially a ai 

other ways, but it was not generally exercised to the ae ace 
French hegemony. A drift of Afrique Noire toward American Ae ie 
would be a symbolic defeat with repercussions, in French ae pre- 
the credibility of Socialist stewardship of the national interest. 
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ferred option for the United States was for France to intervene in its 
sphere of influence and, if need be, to do the fighting and generally to 
uphold Western supremacy 1n Africa. = correspondent of Le Nowgel 
Observateur, concluding the report of his interviews with American 
officials, summed up the policy quite succinctly shortly before the 
launching of Manta: “Reagan will be able to flatter himself that he stood 
up to Qadhafi, the number one enemy; but the [American] voters will 
not be able to reproach him for any casualties. If things turn out badly, 
then Mitterrand’s clumsiness and contrariness will be blamed. Why re- 
place France in Africa when it is doing such a good job?”"” | 

Yet neither the United States nor Habré could oblige France to fight 
Libya—without the help of Libya itself. Libyan action had to discredit 
the strategy of conflict avoidance or provide opportunities for French 
military action that appeared to involve minimal risk of major war. In 
the thirteen months that followed the historic meeting in Crete, Libya 
did make Mitterrand’s strategy look quite shabby. And at the end of the 
period, it created the conditions for a new French intervention, under 
the name of Opération Epervier, at the behest of Habré, now fighting 
with the GUNT against Libya. 

In the war that ensued, Habré secured decisive French military 
support beyond the 16th parallel, successfully managed French inter- 
ventionary power (with increased material assistance from the United 
States), and achieved effective mastery over the North as well as the 
South of Chad—always subject to an ultimate French military guaran- 
tee. The United States could claim to have successfully “teleguided” 
French action and to have secured a kind of victory against Qadhaifi, at 
low cost. 

Among allies, however, it is possible for everyone to win, for, as we 
shall see, France also gained, through managing to keep its own armed 
intervention below the level of direct engagement of its troops against 
te Libyans (though that was due more to the speed and completeness 
hee defeat, winch made a greater French involvement unneces- 
ie - oe i France S pepeated assurances of its unwillingness to fight 
north of Imited etal exceptional” character of its acts of intervention 
of Habre’ e Sen tion line). Yet Mitterrand could also claim a share 
Placeable - omy ate proof that France was still dependable and irre- 
Mire its African protégés and friends. French weapons, too, 

uccessfully tested under battle conditions, notably the Martel 
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Ny 


antiradar missile (jointly developed with Britain), used at Ouadi Doum 
and the Milan antitank missile, used to great effect by the Chadians fs 


their campaigns. 


The State Regained? 


In money and weapons the Chadian state was no match for Libya. Its 
hope for victory in an armed confrontation would lie in a Superior, 
more coherent, and more realistic sense of political and Strategic pur- 
pose, a greater capacity for waging war effectively, and the ability to 
commit powerful states to its own war policy—and, having done so, to 
exercise considerable influence, if not a significant measure of control, 
over the use of their interventionary power. 

In February 1986, responding to the disintegration of the Chadian 
opposition and the defection of significant elements of the GUNT to the 
Habré government under the terms of its policy of accommodation, 
Libya encouraged the much diminished GUNT, still under Goukouni, 
to launch attacks against the N’Djamena government. The GUNT 
hoped to prove its continued military effectiveness and so to reactivate 
the OAU’s peace process from a position of strength, whereas Libya was 
concerned to halt the defections that would leave its own position in 
the North of Chad exposed; the GUNT had provided some cover of 
legitimacy, or even legality, to the considerable Libyan military pres- 
ence in North Chad. On 11 November of the previous year, the CAC- 
CDR, having splintered from the CDR, had signed its accord with the 
N’Djamena government. On 23 December it had been the turn of Négué 
Djogo’s Front Démocratique Tchadien. Negotiations were well under 
way for the most significant ralliement of them all, that of Kotiga and 
most of the codos; it was formally concluded on 14 February, four days 
after the GUNT crossed the 16th parallel to attack Kouba Olanga and to 
threaten Oum Chalouba, Ziguey, and Biltine.”3 

There was speculation in France that Libya hoped to take ae 
of the imminence of the French parliamentary elections during whic 
the Socialists might be reluctant to undertake costly military ventures 
abroad. If that was indeed so, then that was only the first of several ue 
judgments made by Tripoli in this undertaking. For in the a 
Libya’s own flouting of the accord that had ended Opération Mer : 
and the sustained criticism that Mitterrand had endured from his OP 
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sosition, the Socialist president could ill afford to show weakness. 
Furthermore, Mitterrand had begun his bid for the middle ground in 
French politics and was little inclined to yield to the anti-interventionist 
left that was, in any event, electorally captive to him, and was eager to 
assure the moderate right of his dependability in the defense of French 
interests and prestige abroad. 

After a public warning to Libya (as well as the usual public disagree- 
ments between Mitterrand and the Americans on the scale of the Libyan 
involvement), France promptly responded to the GUNT attacks with a 
raid on Libya’s runway at Ouadi Doum on 16 February, using BAP-100 
bombs specifically designed for such an assault. The Libyans were 
caught by surprise, and all eleven French Jaguar aircraft, escorted by 
Mirage-F1, refueling KC-135, Breguet-Atlantic, and Transall aircraft, 
returned to their bases unscathed. The subchief of Opération Epervier, 
General Bernard de Litre, explained that the decision was taken at a 
time when the fighting was going in the government's favor but a 
Libyan reprisal attack on the French air base at N’Djamena might be 
feared. The following day, a Libyan plane managed to elude French 
radar and air defenses to bomb the runway of N’Djamena airport, 
which also served as the French air base.'° But, with the return of French 
troops, further GUNT-Libyan advance toward the South was decisively 
deterred. 

Habré hoped he could now secure French backing for the reconquest 
of the North, but Paris demurred, once more favoring a diplomatic ap- 
proach. In March, Denis Sassou Nguesso, the president of Congo, called 
a reconciliation meeting in the Congolese city of Loubomo. Habre 
turned up at the head of a large delegation, but Goukouni failed to at- 
tend. With widespread suspicion that Goukouni had been prevented 
from attending by the Libyans, Kamougué cited this absence as his rea- 
son when he decided, in June, to withdraw from the GUNT, of which 
he was nominally vice president. He was followed, in short order, by 
the First Army and FROLINAT Originel.'® 

. With the CDR (politically, if not militarily, weakened by the forma- 
tion of the CAC-CDR) and Goukouni’s FAP remaining as the only 
Numerous and militarily significant parties in the GUNT, but both 
OW overwhelmed by the Libyan presence in the BET, the od rivalry 
e ie: the two organizations revived in earnest with Oumar ie for 
mee and Goukouni’s unwillingness to cede it Pee ae 

ind his earlier problems with Habré in the CCFAN). In August, te 
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CDR temporarily seceded from the GUNT, taking control of the eastern 
town of Fada. Two months later, the FAP tried to Bing them to hee] by 
attempting to wrest control of Fada. The Libyan military, which had 
established an important communications base and Supporting garri- 
son in the town, intervened on the CDR’s side, effectively rupturing its 
alliance with the FAP and bringing the GUNT to an end. GUNT soldiers 
began to defect to the FANT, and an accord was concluded between the 
followers of Goukouni and the FANT on 24 October.?” 

Exactly what happened between Goukouni and the Libyans during 
October is not entirely clear.'* The FAP leader made his way to Tripoli, 
apparently in an attempt to secure a readjustment of Libya’s policy in 
Chad and obtain confirmation of continued Libyan support for his 
leadership of the GUNT against Oumar, who had the support of the 
Libyan military in Chad. A clash occurred in the streets of Tripoli 
between Goukouni’s bodyguards and Libyan soldiers who had in- 
structions to arrest him. Goukouni was wounded and hospitalized in 
Tripoli, then kept under house arrest in Libya. Qadhafi later disowned 
responsibility for the shooting, giving rise to speculation that there was 
a conflict of policy between a section of the military and their leader 
over the management of the alliance in the North of Chad. Goukouni 
later placed the blame squarely on Oumar for the break up of the alli- 
ance and all that followed, adding: “By our mistakes and by our petty 
intrigues, we gave the victory to Hisséne Habré.”’ 

The FAP, predominantly Toubou, were based in their native Tibesti, 
concentrated in the area of the towns of Bardai, Wour, and Zouar. From 
there they resisted Libyan attacks, managing to down a small Libyan 
plane in mid-November and to inflict heavy casualties on the attackers. 
The Libyans were evidently trying to clear what they now regarded as 
a hostile military presence from an area that lay across their supply 
lines from the motherland to their outpost in Chad. 

In December, there were reports of a major Libyan column descend- 
ing on the FAP from Libya. A French war cabinet met, comprised of 
Mitterrand and members of the Conservative government with which 
the Socialists were now sharing power: Jacques Chirac (prime minister), 
André Giraud (defense minister), Michel Aurillac (minister of coope?® 
tion), and Jacques Foccart (again in office, now as adviser to the premet 
on Africa). The Quai d’Orsay (perhaps anxious about relations with 
Arab states) was said to be firmly opposed to any extension of France 5 

military role and maintained a low profile throughout compared to the 
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Elysée Palace and the H6étel Matignon (the prime minister's office).2° On 
the night of 16-17 December, France, using two Transall aircraft based 
in N'Djamena, parachuted fuel, antitank and antiaircraft missiles, and 
o the besieged FAP forces. The action was characterized as excep- 
tional and was said to have been motivated, in part, by humanitarian 
considerations regarding the plight of the Chadian population in the 
area! A day before, N’Djamena had also sent its own relief column of 
over 1,000 men and hundreds of vehicles, traveling along desert tracks 
that crisscrossed its border with Niger (which protested its neutrality 
at the end of December). The FANT officially claimed to have partici- 
pated in the battles in Wour, Zouar, and Bardai. This was denied by 
FAP spokesmen, who acknowledged only the logistic and technical 
character of their alliance with the government forces, suggesting that 
they had intended their cooperation with Habré’s forces to be a limited 
one and still had no wish to be assimilated into the government's forces 
without prior negotiation. Although the strategic breakthrough was 
due to the FAP’s war with Libya, neither Goukouni nor the FAP had 
any influence on the scope of subsequent Chadian government action 
or the strategy that underlay it. As in the past, although ever ready to 
engage Libyan troops on the spot, the FAP remained true to its op- 
position to a general policy of hostility and confrontation toward 
Libya.” 

Despite Mitterrand’s warning that he would not be lured into a con- 
frontation with Libya by actions that he judged imprudent, it seemed 
unlikely that France would watch with folded arms if the FANT ran into 
serious difficulty. The Chadians won the day at Bardai but were in great 
difficulty at Wour and Zouar, which led to sharp Chadian criticism of 
the inadequacy of France’s assistance to what Habré’s information min- 
‘ster, Moumine Togoi Hamidi, had called “the Afghanistan of Central 
Africa.” The United States also came under criticism for withholding 
from Chad the TOW antitank missiles (later supplied) and Stinger anti- 
“ircraft missiles while these were being supplied to the Afghan rebels 
and to UNITA in Angola. 

The French war cabinet claimed that there would be no change in the 
ae. of not putting French troops into action north of the 16th paral- 
ee eds it known that “a small number” of French personnel had 
thon infiltrated’ to assess the FAP’s needs in arms and that France 

i iia observers into the battle zone.” : 

S clear at this point that Opération Epervier, unlike Manta, 1m- 


food t 
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plied a strong French commitment Keo gtelnie and a willingness to Cross 
the demarcation line whenever it was judged opportune to do SO. Given 
the prevailing consensus in the coalition government in France, jt 
would not be possible for Libyan diplomacy to play off one section of 
French opinion against the other. Libya had only one realistic Option: 
to rationalize its position by withdrawing at least from its forward 
positions while suing for peace with both N’Djamena and its former 
FAP allies. It did neither. Instead, Qadhafi continued to deny the pres- 
ence of Libyan troops in Chad and to pretend that all that was happen- 
ing was fighting among Chadian movements. 

Habré’s great achievement in 1986-87 was in having been quick to 
see the opportunity presented by Libya’s rift with the FAP and to have 
acted very promptly to benefit by it. This implied a readiness to go back 
on all the cruel things said by him and his erstwhile rivals over many 
bitter years; it implied taking the risk of being left in the lurch by his 
foreign backers if he went too far, too soon. And although the Chadians 
held the Libyan armed forces in very low esteem, their adversary was 
well armed. 

The first major Chadian victory was at Fada, in the Northeast, where 
some 2,000 Libyans and the bulk of Oumar’s men were concentrated 
around a well-fortified communications base. Elements of the FAP and 
FANT forces surrounded the base and for a few weeks harassed the 
Libyan forces without launching a direct attack. Taking advantage of 
their superior knowledge of the terrain, including alternative ap- 
proaches to the base (about which the Libyans evidently did not know), 
the FANT, under the general command of the thirty-year-old Hassan 
Djamous, made their attack with, according to one source, ‘discreet but 

firm support” from the French. The battle was very one-sided, the 
Libyans were “exterminated,” and a vast amount of matériel was 
captured. 

At the beginning of January, Libyan aircraft attacked Arada, well to 
the south of the 16th parallel. They were not intercepted by the French, 
who claimed to have picked them up on radar. Paris authorized a reply 
on 6 January: an air attack on radar installations at Quadi Doum. Men 

and aircraft at the base were not attacked, and the previously bombed 
landing strip was left alone. Again the French attack was a complete 
Surprise; the Libyan guns remained silent. It was estimated that 1 
would take some two months for the Libyans to reestablish their t nee 
In the meantime, their air force in Chad would be “blind.” In an apP® 
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ont gesture of defiance, Libyan group troops attacked the Chadian 
military base at Kalait, followed by an air strike on Kouba Olanga, both 
south of the 16th parallel. But with Ouadi Doum blinded and Fada lost 
the Libyans, without air cover and logistical support, could not realise 
tically hope to fight effectively so far from home. 

The French government stressed the limited nature of its attack on 
Quadi Doum, which it said did not signal a change in the policy of 
nonintervention north of the 16th parallel. Yet there may have been at 
least two distinct calculations by Paris and the military authorities in 
Opération Epervier: the former wishing to make an effective demon- 
stration and the latter seeking to soften Ouadi Doum for the day when 
they might be authorized to “take it out” in support of the reconquest 
of the North into which Mitterrand was determined not to be drawn. 
Prime Minister Chirac also seemed reluctant to commit himself, and 
Habré had as his “best advocate” for such a move none other than Gen- 
eral Saulnier, then commander in chief of Epervier.”° 

The Chadian forces proceeded to prepare their attack on Ouadi 
Doum. Used principally as a staging post, with a 3,800-meter runway 
built by the East Germans, the base was defended by SAM and Crotale 
missiles, and antiaircraft guns on carriers; it also had a garrison of 5,000 
men and some 200 tanks and armored vehicles. The attack on Ouadi 
Doum was preceded by two spectacular ambushes on 19-20 March of 
Libyan convoys in the Kora Pass, 50 kilometers from OQuadi Doum, in 
which between 800 and 1,000 Libyans were killed and 120 taken pris- 
oner. Without regard to the Geneva Conventions, the FANT used some 
of the captured Libyan prisoners to guide them through the mines 
planted around the camp by the Libyans, and attacked. Despite the pre- 
ceding events, the surprise was complete, the Libyans appearing to 
have taken no special precautions. Some 2,000 Libyans were killed in 
an 18-hour battle, and the remaining 3,000 fled into the night, in all 
directions. Vast amounts of equipment were captured.” 

Faya-Largeau, the last remaining Libyan stronghold south of 
Aouzou, was now completely isolated and exposed. Libya gave the 
order for its evacuation. When it was taken by the Chadians on the eve- 
Ning of 27 March, it was found that the Libyan army had left “to their 
oe fate a large number of Chadians who had been forcibly enrolled in 

ans Legion and who had [now] rallied to the FANT.” 
of oe game board, Libya’s position in the North of Chad at the end 

1986 might have looked very impressive. In addition to the very 
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modern air base in Ouadi Doum, there were fortified radar anq om. 
munications installations in Fada to the east, Faya-Largeau to the South 
and Aozou to the north. Beyond Aozou, to the northeast, was the ma ; 
air base at Maaten-es-Sara, and to the north-northeast, one at Sebha. 

In reality, however, the Libyan expeditionary force in Chad, which 
by January 1987 stood at close to 10,000 men, was a corpse in armor. 
Separated by vast stretches of desert and far less familiar with the ter- 
rain than their Chadian counterparts, the Libyans were in positions that 
amounted to isolated, vulnerable islands in the Chadian desert. Road 
traffic was exposed to guerrilla attack, and aircraft were prey to the 
Chadians’ missiles and antiaircraft guns—Libya had lost three by the 
end of December. Early on, the Libyan High Command (like its French 
counterpart On previous occasions) showed a distinct reluctance to risk 
losing its costly aircraft in attacks on small groups of ambulant warriors 
or on the much cheaper, highly mobile Toyotas that formed their cav- 
alry. Tanks, of which Libya had many, proved ineffective in the war the 
Chadians chose to fight. On the other hand, once the radar stations and 
air bases had been immobilized, it would be impossible for Libya to 
fight an air war (or a mechanized ground war that would depend 
heavily on air support) in Chad. If it came to it, with the French fully 
engaged, the Libyan air force would be outgunned and outmanned, 
though it might inflict severe blows on a France whose public opinion 
might react vigorously to a policy that brought casualties and defeats, 
however limited. 

The Libyans had prepared for the wrong kind of war: one in which 
they would provide modern, conventional, ground and air support to 
a guerrilla army native to the terrain. At war with the most effective 
guerrillas in the alliance, the FAP, and having weak links with what 
remained of the local population, their impressive military machine be- 
came woefully inadequate: without spies, without guides through the 
desert pathways, mountain passes, and treacherous dunes, they were 
easy targets. Furthermore, as Mitterrand had well observed, the de 
fending side is at a disadvantage in a desert war. Had the Libyans been 
more experienced, better trained, or better commanded (both aoc) 
and strategically), they might have been able to adjust to the new fac 
and avoid the worst. But it appears that a paralysis of decision Cee ; 
at the highest level, and at the lowest, vigilance disappeared with m 
rale. Libyan officers do not appear to have prepared a plan 0 
withdrawal, except in anticipation of the fall of Faya-Largeat 
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but in 
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the event even that was impossible to execute because of harassment by 
the FANT. a) 

Fran¢ois Soudan, explaining the Libyan defeats to the readers of 
Jeune Afrique, put the emphasis on morale: the “structural disorganiza- 
tion” of the Libyan army and lack of courage among its officers as well 
as on Qadhafi's personal psychology (a person only intermittently in 
touch with reality sometimes’’).”” We need not follow Soudan along the 
road of psychiatry —for all we know, Qadhafi’s “madness” may not be 
unlike Claudius’, a means of survival—nor need we accept the accusa- 
tion of cowardice, which is probably unjust to most Libyan soldiers. 
After all, “courage” is linked to motivation and purpose—although it 
was remarked at Fada, and on various other occasions, that the Libyans 
did not put up a spirited defense. 

However, the factors invoked by Soudan were of undeniable impor- 
tance. The Libyans did not know what they were fighting for in Chad, 
and knew even less when they were engaged against their former allies. 
Nor, apart from the isolated attacks on FANT positions to the south of 
the red line, could they have had any clear image of the likely profile 
and scale of the war for which they were preparing. On the other hand, 
they knew that so far as unification and annexation were concerned, the 
Chadian populations were recalcitrant. Hence what Soudan calls “‘le 
mal colonial” (dwindling morale) set in. Some of the ordinary soldiers 
had even been led to believe that they had gone to fight the French and 
the Americans, and were clearly unsettled to see that their attackers 
were blacks. 

The structural disorganization was the decisive factor, and it re- 
lated to something that we have mentioned before: the peculiarities of 
the Libyan state-that-would-be-none. Strongly attracted to notions of 
Stateless populism, the Libyan head of state gave little scope to the 
Institutions of the state, including the armed forces, to acquire the au- 
fonomy, professionalism and bureaucratic rationality needed to func- 
a in their logical roles. This was reinforced, no doubt, by a concern 

Prevent any such institutions from becoming alternative centers of 
wee to himself and to the People’s Committees. Although modem 
ee is linked with the power of the state in much oe 
nee the reality is that the suppression of the state ee < 
Paes tship, and personal rule saps the vital energy of US aaa 

tible with per 
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Politically based purges and demotions in ie auined forces created 
an atmosphere of suspicion and insecurity. Official political communi- 
cation—on the state of diplomacy and war aims, or the very fact of 
war—was idiosyncratic and unhelpful. In addition to their own inter- 
nal difficulties, the Libyans had to command and fight alongside an 
Islamic Legion composed of immigrants from poorer Sahelian coun- 
tries who, in many cases, had gone to Libya with no thought of fighting 
wars. They had even less adequate military training and commitment, 
As Alain Frachon put it in Le Monde: “The expeditionary corps sent to 
Chad—some 15,000 men—was a mixed bunch, of limited operational 
capacity, made up of members who were all poorly motivated: profes- 
sional soldiers, certainly, but also a large number of reservists with little 
training, and the rest foreigners, Arabs or Africans, mercenaries in spite 
of themselves, wretches who came to Libya hoping for a civilian job but 
found themselves signed up more or less by force to go and fight in an 
unknown desert.”’3! 

Libya, then, had the elements of power but lacked the political capac- 
ity to bring them together as an efficient working instrument of its 
political purposes. The latter were quite vague and often hopelessly 
beyond the material capacities of a nonindustrial state of barely 2.5 mil- 
lion souls to realize without the backing of a greater power. For despite 
the American and Habriste view that Libya was an ally of—indeed, a 
proxy for—the Soviet Union, Moscow kept well out of the fight, and 
even its press comments were subdued. After the fall of Faya-Largeau 
it chose to offer its services as mediator between France and Libya, 
thereby indicating its unwillingness to become a party to the conflict. 

The Chadians fought with great mobility and with single-minded te- 
nacity. With their four-wheel-drive Toyotas and portable missiles sup- 
plied by France and the United States (but also some SAM missiles 
originally donated by Libya), they demonstrated a new kind of desert 
war of which they were unrivaled masters after long years of fighting. 
Many of them had been born into a life of considerable physical severity 
in those very localities where Libya’s modern army presumed to chal- 
lenge them. For once, there was a national emergency that united 
almost everyone at the very moment when the various regional leaders 

were coming into the fold under the rallying program launched by 
Habré. The war was brief. 

It was nota lovely war. At the very earliest stages, Libya used napalm 

against its former allies (allegations made by the N’Djamena govern 
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ment about the use of poison gas were discounted by French military 
sources). Although reports of the Libyans’ poisoning boreholes and 
killing the cattle of the nomads were not confirmed, there is little doubt 
that ordinary civilians in the affected towns suffered greatly, not least 
because of the interruption of their normal food supplies. Toubou resi- 
dents in Libya were, by some reports, press-ganged into an army to 
fight in Chad; others were obliged to demonstrate against N’Djamena.” 
At the end of March 1987, Le Monde estimated that there were still 
some 1,500 partisans of Goukouni in Libya under strict surveillance. In 
late December, some 4,000 refugees were reported to be heading for 
government-controlled areas from Fada, the scene of confrontation be- 
tween the FAP and CDR backed by the Libyans. On the victors’ side, 
too, the war was pitiless. 

At Fada, the Chadian forces ‘“exterminated” the Libyans, taking only 
a few dozen prisoners (all light-skinned Libyans) for show. Many were 
decapitated as they fled. No one tended the Libyan wounded.™ The 
FANT did not stop to bury their dead. A Chadian officer and a French 
journalist walked past the bodies of his men—rotting and eaten by the 
vultures—after the guns had fallen silent at Fada. The journalist asked, 
“Do you not bury them?” The officer replied, “They are dead. I have 
not the time. I still have other conquests to make. Do you know, you, 
why they made this journey?”’* By the end of March, in all the cam- 
paigns Libya, with a population of barely 3 million, had lost more than 
2,000 men. 

In the flush of victory, Habré dreamed of carrying on the fight until 
he had recovered the Aouzou Strip, annexed by Libya in 1974. Yet 
he and his FANT could not long hold 1,000 square kilometers of sand 
with Toyotas and portable missiles alone. Although he had not entirely 
effaced the memory of his past misdeeds against France—some still re- 
membered the Claustre affaire and the execution of Galopin—Habre’s 
prestige stood very high with the predominantly right-wing French 
Press, and, as in the United States, there were some who relished the 
idea that he might be used to bring about the fall of Qadhafi. Curiously, 
there was also a tendency to present the conflict between Chad and 
Libya in racial terms—Habré’s representing the victory of despised 
blacks against Arabs, a theme that does not appear to have been taken 
up by African or Arab states generally or by those sections of the media 
Specializing in African affairs, even though it echoed a definite strain of 
the Chadian government's own propaganda. Laurent Zecchini’s com- 
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ment in Le Monde was among the more sober: “Has not the Libyan 
President often implied that the ‘Arabs’ could not Be defeated by a 
handful of barefooted Africans?’’** Francois Hauter in Le Figaro went 
further: “This troop registers the first African victories against the 
Arabs. In the eyes of his African peers, Hissene Habré is gaining ereat 
prestige right now, it will now be necessary to take note of Chadian 
courage even if the blacks are humiliated in South Africa and the eco. 
nomic situation of the continent is lamentable.” The self-esteem of the 
entire ““black world” was at stake for Jean-Paul Martin of Le Nouvel 
Observateur: “Anxious African leaders can breathe again and the black 
world realizes that one of theirs has just undone the powerful Arab 
leader.” The critical role of French irregulars was overlooked. 

After its victories, Habré’s government fully expected Libya to return 
to the fray before long. There was at the same time a strong desire, on 
Habré’s part, to push his advantage by pursuing the fleeing Libyan 
forces not only out of Chad but also out of neighboring Sudan, where 
they had fled and were attempting to regroup, and then to crown his 
victories with the liberation of the Aozou Strip. 

With regard to Libya’s occupation of the Aozou Strip, Habré’s atti- 
tude was militant. The Libyans’ air attacks on Chadian towns following 
the loss of their bases had little military impact, but they provided fur- 
ther justification for Habré to continue the war. Chadian forces took the 
town of Aozou on 8 August, against the personal advice of the French 
president, who refused to authorize air cover for the operation. Predict- 
ably, the Libyans regained it in a little under three weeks, using tactics 
like those the Chadians had employed with Toyotas after having “soft- 
ened” the target with aerial bombardment. Encouraged by the United 
States, which supplied them with satellite intelligence, the FANT re- 
plied, on 6 September, by destroying Maaten-es-Sara, a base well inside 
Libya’s recognized borders. The French opposed this move, for which 
they refused to give intelligence or logistic support, with the result that 
the FANT suffered heavy losses.° Thereupon, two Libyan Tupolev-22s 
attempted a raid on N’Djamena that resulted in the loss of one of them, 

shot down only a kilometer from the French air base at the city’s airport. 
The French Minister of Defense, André Giraud, let it be known that 
France was “not implicated in any way” in the attack on the Libyan 
base and “had not been informed of iba 
In spite of these events, Qadhafi adopted what appeared to be Bicone 
ciliatory tone, in view of both domestic opposition and demoralization 
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at home and hostile international opinion.*” Habré’s government, too, 
felt vulnerable, and on 11 September the two sides agreed to an OAU- 
brokered cease-fire—although it was many times violated, the inci- 
dents were relatively minor—and engaged in a complex diplomacy to 
ensure that opinion would be on their side when hostilities eventually 
resumed (as they were expected to do), but also to keep alive the option 
of peace. 

International influences on the Chadian leadership operated in 
opposed directions. Most African states, including many that had 
applauded the Chadian victories against Libya, were eager to avert an 
all-out clash over the Aozou Strip and preferred to obtain a negotiated 
peace between the two states. Likewise, many hoped that the victories 
would be crowned by the eventual coming together of Goukouni and 
Habré, rather than the triumph of the one and the humiliation of the 
other. Those who were concerned about the OAU and its reputation 
also wished to see an orderly resolution of the anomalous existence of 
the de jure GUNT, originally recognized by the OAU (though now 
having only a ghostly existence in exile), and a de facto Chadian gov- 
ernment, widely recognized but that had come to power with the fail- 
ure of the OAU’s peace efforts. Many also recognized that the Chadian 
drama was not yet over. Paris favored more negotiation and did not 
want to see further escalation of the conflict.” 

The OAU Ad Hoc Committee on Chad, consisting of Algeria, Came- 
roon, Gabon (chair), Mozambique, and Nigeria, originally set up in 
1977 but dormant ever since, was brought back to life to investigate the 
Aozou dispute and advise the heads of state. It was hoped that the latter 
would pronounce authoritatively on its merits—Libya having rejected 
the alternative of recourse to the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. Parallel to these formal arrangements, individual leaders, es- 
pecially President Eyadema of Togo, worked for reconciliation between 
N’Djamena and Tripoli. Egypt, Sudan’s traditional ally, tried to mediate 
between Khartoum and N’Djamena. 

On the other hand, all the indications were that the U.S. govern- 
ee favored more military action by Chad against Qadhafi, whom it 
fie Bie for yeate to unseat or eliminate. President Reagan supported 
Tipe ad military seizure of Aozou and welcomed the attack on 
Giga ue In the year that followed, while expecting a ee 
Rane offensive, Washington took the public position that it woul 

encourage nor discourage the Chadian government in such a 
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venture, though it was quite evident that it would be very sympathetic 
to such a move. Habré had now become the main hope for the Subver- 
sion of the Libyan government and its replacement by a more amen- 
able one. 

With U.S. cooperation, Habré had begun in 1987 to play host to the 
anti-Qadhafi Front for the National Salvation of Libya (FNSL), which 
was joined by some of the Libyan officers who had been taken prisoner 
during the war. The training of this anti-Libyan force in Chad was 
linked to a wider network of anti-Libyan American-sponsored groups 
in various African countries. Yet the United States could assume no 
clear commitments of direct involvement in support of Habré if the 
French were obliged to withdraw, or if the French response to a major 
armed response by Libya to these provocations proved tardy or inade- 
quate. Direct involvement of American forces would serve no purpose, 
because the whole point of using a strategy of destabilization was to 
avoid the kind of open commitment that would be repudiated by 
Congress. On the other hand, the CIA, with the cooperation of French 
intelligence, was implicated in the use of mercenaries in Chad.” 

From Chad’s point of view, however, the advantages of this kind of 
war were by no means clear. True, financial aid from the United States, 
as well as military aid, would increase. A line to Washington also would 
make Paris more receptive to N’Djamena’s demands. But there was no 
reason to believe that the FNSL would succeed; its record of achieve- 
ment was poor. Furthermore, the reliability of prisoners of war who 
had been won over was questionable; Chad itself remained unstable, 
and therefore was vulnerable to counterdestabilization; and, above all, 
there was no evidence that any successor government to Qadhafi’s 
would be willing to relinquish the Aozou Strip. Chad would be em- 
broiled in Libya’s internal conflicts, and it was far from clear whether 
there would be any benefit in all this for the achievement of internal 
stability. Nevertheless, the benefits of U.S. patronage to a particular re- 
gime or individual could be enormous. Chad therefore accepted it. | 

In the management of interventionary power, the cooperation with 
the United States (as well as the FANT’s military prowess) had certain 
fortunate consequences for Habré. For, even though Paris stood its 
ground against the extension of the war into Libya or even into the 
Aozou Strip, the French agreed to a more forward posture in the North 
of Chad (as if to compensate for their unwillingness to go into the 
Tibesti Mountains and beyond). Mitterrand’s announcement on 3 Sep- 
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tember 1987 that French troops would no longer be confined to the area 
south of the 16th parallel may have encouraged Habré to defy his 
advice against attacking Aozou, in the belief that, since France was al- 
ready relenting on this point, a fait accompli might oblige it to tag along 
further north. 

In spite of these disagreements, the French air force decided to estab- 
lish a forward base at Abéché equipped with antitank helicopters to 
guard against a ground attack across the Sudanese border. Later a de- 
cision was taken to build a civilian airport at Faya-Largeau that could 
also be used for military purposes. Because Chad had no air force and 
was most unlikely to use these facilities on its own account, France was 
digging in for an indefinite stay, as Libya had attempted to do before 
the war of 1986-87. 

Though Libya had more or less been inactivated for a while, N’Dja- 
mena’s lack of security remained fundamentally unresolved. In fact, it 
seemed to be in danger of widening as a new and bitter quarrel devel- 
oped with its eastern neighbor, Sudan. The war between Libya and 
Chad implicated Sudan, which provided an escape route for the van- 
quished Libyan and neo-GUNT forces and a haven for them to regroup 
and perhaps to recruit for the Islamic Legion. A long, bitter quarrel with 
the pro-Libyan Sudanese leader, Sadiq al-Mahdi, followed, with Habré 
accusing the Sudanese of encouraging subversion and allowing Libya 
to use their territory for offensive preparations against Chad. The Su- 
danese protested their neutrality but did nothing to persuade Libya to 
withdraw its men. 

The Sudanese government was divided over the issue, between the 
pro-Libyan faction led by Sadiq al-Mahdi and the other members of the 
governing coalition, who chafed under his alliance with Tripoli. In ad- 
dition, there was an even graver problem in the western province of 
Darfur, which was now becoming a theater of war for Libya and Chad. 
Tension was growing between the Arab central administration and the 
Arab population of Darfur, on the one hand, and the non-Arab ma- 
jority, on the other. Now it was exacerbated by the increased availability 
of eens resulting from the spillover of the Chadian conflict and the 
oe lawlessness in the province. Habré, traditionally supported by 
cea of Darfur, and involved in a conflict with the predomi 
eee Arab CDR (aligned to Qadhafi), was being drawn into the in- 
ae war in Darfur. He could rely on the cooperation of the 

nal authorities and on the FAN’s knowledge of the area, from 
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which they had launched offensives into Chad in their rebe] days, as 
well as on French aerial reconnaissance.* 

In November and December, Chad claimed that Libya was reinforc- 
ing its troops in Darfur and preparing an offensive, a claim taken gerj- 
ously enough for the French minister of defense to make a surprise visit 
to verify.* The prospect of a settlement with Goukouni had long 
receded, the FANT attacks on Aozou and Maaten-es-Sara having totally 
alienated the GUNT leader. Resigned to preparing for war, Goukouni 
returned to Libya after his year of absence in Algeria and attempted to 
reunite the GUNT—or what remained of it. The Libyans had once 
again decided that it was Goukouni, not Oumar, on whom they should 
rely for international credibility. They worsened division in the move- 
ment when they engineered the removal of Oumar from the secretary- 
generalship of the neo-GUNT in favor of Rakakhis Manani. With many 
of his men still in Habré’s army and the loyalty of Oumar’s men much 
in doubt, and having lost valuable leaders and cadres to Habré, Gou- 
kouni’s GUNT was not strong enough to bear the brunt of any major 
offensive against Habré. It may have been these problems, as well as the 
doubts among Libyans, civilians and military men alike, about the wis- 
dom of the war recently lost that prevented the expected offensive from 
materializing. In the year and a half that followed, Habré’s forces made 
several sorties into Darfur to preempt an “imminent” Libyan offensive 
or to pursue and engage opponents who fled there. For instance, after 
a failed coup, two former commanders in chief of Habré’s forces, Idriss 
Déby and Hassan Djamous, fled with some of their followers to Sudan. 
A Chadian motorized detachment went after them, fought them in 
Sudan, and then accused the Sudanese government of giving them 
support—yet another flare-up of tension between the two countries. 

The developments in Darfur were particularly serious for Chad in- 
sofar as they not only widened the war but also created yet another 
means by which the internal Chadian conflict could be prolonged. 

Sudan did not have Libya’s resources and was itself faced with armed 
revolt, but it shared a long border with Chad and, to the south, with the 
Central African Republic (through which infiltration into Chad was 
also possible). It could be a vital conduit for Libyan-backed forces as 
well as a haven for antigovernment Chadian rebels, who also were 

playing the game of ethnic alliances within Sudan. 
Libya had tried to revive the GUNT as well as the neo-GUNT, and to 
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bring the two together, but they had a long way to go in rebuilding their 
forces. The split in the CDR, which had been the core of the neo-GUNT 
widened, with Oumar rejecting both the new CDR leadership and the 
Libyan-attempted reconstitution of the GUNT. Thus another chapter 
began in his strange and eventful history. 

After being under arrest in Tripoli, and toward the end of August 
being refused entry to Sudan, where his troops still were, Oumar indi- 
cated his willingness to negotiate with N’Djamena without precondi- 
tions. That was after the four-hour meeting between Habré and QOadhafi 
at Libreville in July, under the auspices of the Ad Hoc Committee, 
which paved the way for the normalization of relations and the 
exchange of ambassadors between N’Djamena and Tripoli in mid- 
November. At the end of November 1988, Oumar rallied to Habré. His 
troops in Sudan, it was said, would be disarmed by the Khartoum gov- 
ernment and given refugee status pending their eventual return to 
Chad. Several months later, as foreign minister, he began to negotiate 
peace between Libya and Chad. 

Both Libya and Chad had deemed it prudent to be seen making prog- 
ress with diplomacy. After the recapture of Aozou, Qadhafi had given 
indications that he wanted to normalize relations with N’Djamena, 
even admitting, at one point, that Libyan involvement in Chad had 
been a mistake and offering to make reparations. Despite periodic re- 
criminations and numerous cease-fire violations, formal relations 
steadily improved thanks partly to the mediation attempts of the OAU 
Ad Hoc Committee, as well as to the personal diplomacy of the presi- 
dent of Togo. By the summer of 1989, Qadhafi offered to discuss the 
Aozou Strip with Habré, and to refer the matter to the International 
Court of Justice if the two governments failed to make progress within 
a year. 

Chad was ever ready to respond with cordial statements and gestures 
while keeping up its own military activity in western Sudan. The con- 
flict was being continued by other means. It was the season not for the 
Prophet nor for Marx, for Clausewitz nor Mao, but for Machiavelli, and 
neither Habré nor Qadhafi was out of time. The winner would be the 
side that could better destabilize the other; the loser, the party that 
could less well contain its national opponents. Or the winner could 
be the one that could survive the longer and wait the longer, either un- 
til the French and the Americans tired of Habré or Libyans tired of 
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Qadhafi. In Chad, as in Libya, the matter was highly personalized. Yor 
both had some need of peace. Libya was not as prosperous as it hag 
been during the petroleum boom, and the war had cost it dearly; Habre 
was facing opposition within Chad from former allies that made an eas. 
ing of relations with Tripoli and the accommodation and incorporation 
of the CDR leadership a prudent move. 
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Map 3. Chad: Strategic roads and air bases, late 1986 
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Construction 


| Bee POLITICAL AFTERMATH of the war with Libya—Habré’s at- 
tempts to hold on to power, his overthrow and succession—illus- 
trates some crucial features of the constitution of political power in 
Chad and the objective dilemmas it poses for state construction. 

The war with Libya in 1986-87 evinced a united response from 
Chadians of a kind never seen before. It encouraged the hope that civil 
war might, at last, come to an end and the external threat from Libya be 
neutralized. It even seemed that the old GUNT might dissolve itself and 
accept the “legitimacy” of the Habré state. 

As we have seen, the GUNT, though much diminished, had not 
entirely disappeared but continued to enjoy Libyan patronage. It re- 
mained a potential focus around which the disaffected might regroup 
in exile. The failure of negotiations with Goukouni had, at first, seemed 
both predictable and without great consequence, for, surely the GUNT 
could no longer pose a military threat to Habré. And how could Gou- 
kouni forget what he had been and must be now? 

The disagreements between the two men during negotiations went 
beyond personal differences, raising important issues about what the 
nature of a global political solution might be. Goukouni insisted on the 
fulfillment of three conditions: the dissolution of UNIR and its replace 
ment by a more broadly based movement, the replacement of the mae 
sultative Council created by the FAN with a Legislative Assembly, an ' 
the reorganization of the armed forces. As he later explained: “withou 
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own force, Hissein could never have won in the north of the 
vountry. --- That is why we want the army to be reorganized so that it 
serves the nation and not Ouly a particular group.”! 

The government in N’Djamena rejected these demands as unaccept- 
able. Ibrahim Mahamat Itno, then negotiating for Habré, remarked: 
upestroying the achievements of the revolution or reverting to the for- 
mer spirit of factionalism is out of the question. The rest is negotiable.” 
Itno was merely reiterating a view earlier expressed by Habré. Then, 
Habré had held out the prospect of democratic choice: “[the people] 
first giving their views on the institutions and the political system they 
want, a democratic constitution, and, based on this constitution, to go 
on and have elections, to set up institutions stemming from this consti- 
tution.’”? He added, however: “first of all, to achieve all this, peace, sta- 
bility and security are needed. Today we do not even know how many 
inhabitants Chad has. ... We must start from a real, specific situation 
in the country and not speak of elections purely and simply because 
elections are organized elsewhere.” * 

Habré was right: a rapid move toward competitive elections would 
almost certainly revive the factionalism of the GUNT years and with it, 
in all likelihood, warlordism. Goukouni was right: the present regime 
was little more than a dictatorship that was unlikely to yield to democ- 
racy. If there could be no democracy without authority, Habré’s project 
of political construction gave no indication of how these two needs 
might be balanced. Indeed, when “state authority,” in a nearly total in- 
stitutional void, rested so directly on the cohesion of the armed coali- 
tion in power and on its command of armed force, it was open to doubt 
Whether such a balance could be struck at all in Chad’s situation. 

The rebellions under Tombalbaye’s regime and the phenomenon of 
warlordism that followed its collapse had shown that Chad was char- 
acterized by a multiplicity of communities with varying degrees of 
Political detachment from each other, sometimes represented by fac- 
pe leaders in the central political competition, at other times more or 
ie oes themselves from national politics and authority a at 
ie or less protracted local resistance to them. ay on 
ne Rae had been little more than a coaline® of ee : See 

oor ependent political communities. The Pee Ue 2 ae 
cal oo ™POnSiie at all, were representative of suc Bee a ie 
nized th sentation involved a dual recognition: the com aya 

emselves in their leaders, and judged their place in 
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politics by the share of power their representatives enjoyed; on th Z 
other hand, coalition formation among leaders amounted to mutual 
recognition of spokesmanship of discrete community-constituencies 
within the shared discourse of common Chadian citizenship. 

It would be misleading, however, to identify “communities” with pri- 
mordial tribes or ethnic groups, reifying such groups and imputing to 
them a political self-consciousness they have seldom shown. The com- 
munities in question are not coextensive with ethnic groups or clans, 
however defined, but consist of individuals within such larger group- 
ings who are brought together by a common political orientation (the re- 
sult of prior mobilization or socialization)—often no more than a com- 
bination of powerful individuals backed by a number of important, 
more or less closely related families. Each such community has the po- 
tential to mobilize, on a privileged basis, support from a wider group to 
which it belongs—in some sense—ethnically. But the boundary of be- 
longing is an ever-shifting one defined by conflict with others and by 
quarrels and contentions within the group being mobilized. Success in 
mobilizing a wider following on ethnic grounds is not assured, nor is ef- 
fectiveness in national politics, even when such support can be secured. 
For that reason, leading activists are always drawn toward personal al- 
liances outside their ethnic groups, the ethnic element constantly being 
redefined—both as to the relevant level (tribe, clan, family) and as to 
the criteria of its constitution (religion, language, culture, or locality). 
Above all, in practice all the communities are fissiparous. 

These political operations (on culture, identity, etc.) establish recog- 
nition as a preeminent principle of politics and of a shared ideology (at 
any rate, in the sense of a common understanding of society and poli- 
tics): tribalized or ethnic politics depends, in large measure on mutually 
accommodating reification. Participation, in alliances in government oF 
outside it, is based on such recognition. Thus, far from ethnic represen 
tation or identity politics expressing some rule of necessity, it is to a 
large extent elective and conventional. 

The game of alliances played by the leaders reflects both this volun- 
tary aspect and the relatively close-knit character of the small groupe 
that constitute the ethnicities of reference. Because of these feature? 
they can opt in and out of national alliances and political bargain e 

Processes in the knowledge that they can maintain a degree of ae 
dent existence in their own geographical areas (all the more so if they 
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can also count on a measure of external support in the form of arms and 
money), with little effective challenge from their rivals. 

jronically, althou eh for most of the period under review, virtually all 
factions rejected federalism,” their conception of politics at the level of 
movement and practice was in fact far more confederal than unitarist. 
The recurrent theme in studies of the Northern “tribes” is their inde- 
pendence. At the same time, both colonial rule and the postcolonial 
state have offered very little of tangible value to motivate a stronger 
attachment to a unifying state, which many populations encounter only 
intermittently and mostly as a restrictive and oppressive force. Cham- 
pioning a confederal political society within a shared teleology of the 
building of unitary state is a dramatic expression of a fundamental chal- 
lenge—a strong, unifying state based on a plural structure of social 
power—a variant of the problem of the simultaneous necessity of au- 
thority and democracy. 

Goukouni’s demand for recognition of the contribution of different 
armies and a return to the Lagos Accord might amount to a demand for 
the acceptance of such a confederal principle within the unitary Chad- 
ian nation and state that he preferred, in common with Habre. But the 
independence and distinctness of the groups and the communities 
from which they issued, and their contribution to national defense, 
were based on their ability to make war independently of any national 
organizing structures and leadership—which produced the “tribal- 
ism” and “warlordism” of the FROLINAT and the GUNT alike. Was it 
conceivable that any of them might consent to lose themselves in an 
anonymous national army—perhaps professional, but the instrument 
of an abstract state rather than a lived community? Not one of the fac- 
tional leaders, Habré included, was willing at any time to renounce his 
military independence, whatever he might demand of others in the 
name of “national unity.” 

National belonging would have to offer tangible advantages, and 
Someone would need to have the power to impose it durably. The domi- 
ce of the national over the parochial could not be imposed by mili- 
ae means alone, especially when such military ascendancy depended 
corel on changeable external backing from France or Libya—a fact 

underlined the ultimate weakness of those who tried to make & 


t ae : ; 
aes military advantage the basis of an enduring, integrated po- 
tical order, 
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After Habré’s victories against the Libyans, there was an air of ten- 
sion within the country that was barely disguised by the apparent re- 
turn to normality. In the Center-East, there had been simmering discon- 
tent since 1982 among the Hadjerai of Guéra, who had played a crucial] 
part in the FAN’s victories. They became alienated after the sudden 
death of their principal spokesman in the FAN, Idriss Miskine, then 
Habré's first foreign minister and the second-ranking personality in the 
FAN government. Miskine was widely talked about abroad as a very 
able leader who might be more acceptable to Western governments 
than Habré. The official explanation of his death as being due to malaria 
was greeted with skepticism by many people in Chad. By the end of 
1987, a rebel movement had been formed among the Hadfjerai, styling 
itself the Movement for the National Salvation of Chad (MOSANAT), 
with branches in Ethiopia and, eventually, in Nigeria. The government 
responded with a campaign of terror against the Hadjerai. 

The South, too, was never conclusively won over, despite the rallying 
of its leaders to Habré. Some 8,000 refugees remained in a camp in 
Cameroon as late as 1988, with an indefinite number in the little town 
of Kousseri, just across the river from N’Djamena.5 In 1987-88 there 
was dissatisfaction among the Arabs in Habré’s forces, and in 1988 
some of the Toubou soldiers who had fought in the war against Libya 
made their way back to Tibesti. 

By now it was conventional wisdom that behind the facade of new 
institutions, Habré was consolidating his dictatorship. Formal positions 
in the new institutions did not carry the power and privilege that Ha- 
bré’s favor conferred, and his favor was seen as falling mostly on those 
he most needed for his own survival and believed he could trust. For 
security, Habré relied on the Gorane and, in particular, kinsmen and 
members of his Anakaza clan. 

Corruption and violence were built into the system of buying and 
keeping personal allies and followers; Habré understood only too well 
from the Claustre affaire the value of a personal war chest. Thus, war 
lord to the end, he decided to empty the state treasury before his ev!~ 
tion from N’Djamena: not only to assure himself a good living in exile 
but also to be able to pay for the fight back to power.® There were a 
gations of large-scale corruption and favoritism, and rapid enrichmen 
of the president's relatives. A memorandum circulated by his pucees 
sors identified five “parallel and personal armies,” termed aa 

death squads” that had “supplanted” the national army and were : 
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by clansmen and by the president's first wife.”? A commission of inquiry 
set up by his successors reported that 200,000 people had been tortured 
in his jails and about 40,000 had been killed.® 

In late 1988, there was growing disaffection among the Zaghawa who 
were living along, and straddling, the border with Sudan. The conflict 
centered on the fate of two men, Idriss Déby and Hassan Djamous, who 
had been successive commanders in chief of the armed forces; they 
were the fighting generals of the war and had attracted considerable 
international acclaim. Both were denied the political status and influ- 
ence commensurate with their achievements. Having given them cause 
to conspire, Habré began to arrest and eliminate people close to Dja- 
mous, including his brother. To compound matters, Habre decided to 
forge a new alliance with Oumar and his Arab following (formerly 
deadly enemies of his FAN) and, in the tribalist universe, with the Gor- 
ane (showing how changeable tribal loyalties and antagonisms could 
be), to counterbalance the power of the Déby and Djamous faction in 
the national armed forces. Within the armed forces there was seething 
discontent because of the perceived ethnic favoritism and the existence 
of the “parallel armies,” and because some of Habré’s decisions toward 
the end of the war with Libya had been costly in lives and morale.’ 

In February 1989, Djamous and Déby, together with Itno, who had 
negotiated with many of Habré’s former opponents, attempted a coup 
d'état. It was later explained that they had been provoked by the exis- 
tence of a plan for the elimination of Déby. When they failed, they made 
for Sudan with many of their supporters. They fell into a trap prepared 
by Habré’s troops. Itno was killed and Djamous, wounded, was cap- 
tured and taken to N’Djamena where he was murdered. Déby fled to 
Tripoli. 

Habré’s greatest achievement in political construction was to have 
persuaded leaders of rival factions to renounce their arms and to rally 
to him, leaving only a small portion of the GUNT still in opposition in 
exile. The successful war with Libya had seemed to consolidate those 
gains. However, the policy of reconciliation had its own built-in limi- 
tations that would sooner or later give rise to difficulty. In many cases, 
Support had been bought for cash, thus building corruption into the 
new deal at the very foundation. In time, the possibility of some of the 
oe Seeking to exercise real political influence or even challenging 
aa S position and policies could not be ruled out. For that feasou 

reentry of former enemies into the country and their formal incor- 
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poration into the institutions of the state a a problem of securit 
for the regime. Suspicious by Eesnane, Habre had good reason not to put 
too great a trust in the newly devised political structures, Particularly 
the military, which was an ungainly mixture of elements drawn from 
various factions with no uniformity of training or outlook. [t would 
have been impossible for Habré to separate the project of rebuilding the 
state from the defense of his personal position. In the end, survival of 
the regime would have to come before the survival or the success of the 
state in construction. That he sought to secure not through popular sup- 
port or firmly winning over his rivals to true and loyal friendship, but 
by secret, devious, and brutal means. 

More vibrant economically than it had been since the 1970s, and hav- 
ing all the trappings of a working neocolonial francophone city with 
the personnel of international agencies, French residents, and a small, 
relatively prosperous African elite to give it an air of cosmopolitan nor- 
mality that it had so sorely lacked in the early and middle 1980s, N’Dja- 
mena in the late 1980s was nevertheless a silent and fearful city, tense 
with ethnic suspicion and full of rumors of secret executions and politi- 
cal murder. The “Gorane,” a term applied by some without much dis- 
crimination to the soldiers from the North (even Arabs), were a large 
and visible presence, ill at ease among strangers and deeply resented 
by many. The reconciliation was fragile, vulnerable both to disagree- 
ments at the top and to clashes among young people, even schoolboys 
whose quarrels often provoked tension between ethnic communities. 
Habré responded to insecurity with a reign of terror directed against 
the main areas of opposition to his rule. This was later said to have 
included the killing of some 840 Hadjerai detainees, and of several 
prominent politicians and businessmen.” . 

Under international pressure to democratize and to proceed with na- 
tional reconciliation, Habré’s government produced, in June 1989, : 
draft constitution that provided for a one-party National Assembly 
der UNIR, under a strong president elected every seven years. The . 
sults of the referendum and elections, held simultaneously, paves ( 

doubt regarding the prospects of democracy. An improbable ad 
99.4 percent of voters was reported, and 92 percent of them were ie 
to approve both the draft and Habré’s continuation in office for ano the 
seven years. There was little likelihood of further progress oe the 
road of reconciliation, and less still of meaningful involvement © 
population at large in politics. 
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Habré’s exiled enemies could only take heart from such develop- 
ments. Déby was reported to have gained the support of some of the 
CDR forces that had refused to join Oumar on his return to N’Djamena. 
From the latter part of the year they began operating in the Darfur area, 
clashing with Habré’s forces inside Sudan but also carrying the battle 
into Chad as far as Abéché. 

In November of the following year Deby’s major offensive began, 
aimed at N’Djamena itself. The Libyans stayed out of the fight, and so 
did the French, whose own intelligence (based on past form) would 
have known of the advance from an early stage. Habre went to the front 
to lead his troops, but they were routed. He narrowly escaped capture 
and returned to N’Djamena. On 1 December he fled to Cameroon, then 
he moved on to Senegal. Déby entered the capital without resistance 
and was met by a reception committee of Chadian functionaries, partly 
organized by the French army, who then undertook to help in restoring 
law and order in the city. 

War had been central to Habré’s strategy for meeting all political 
challenges. It was not just that he was essentially a warlord. It was not 
just that he was a gifted commander of men (though his reputation for 
generalship was often exaggerated because of ignorance or understate- 
ment of the roles that others had played in the FAN’s and the regime's 
previous military feats). He had come to power by military means, had 
gained decisive Western support through feats of arms. As figures 1 
and 2 show, U.S. training assistance and arms deliveries shot up in re- 
sponse to the war with Libya. War was a condition of external support 
and a means of domestic legitimation; it was the source of the prestige 
of the regime both at home and abroad. 

Yet none of his victories was decisive enough for the reputation of 
power alone to enable his state to flourish without the contingency of 
war. Indeed, Chad’s experience under Habré showed that state forma- 
tion can make definite progress only when the guns have fallen silent, 
when other means have been found to constitute and sustain authority; 
a policy of permanent war was, in this regard, the proof of failure. 

The threat of aggression from Libya attracted military support that 
had a direct effect on the outcome of internal conflict, however much 
the intervenors might wish to detach themselves from those struggles. 
Habré wanted intervention, but he also wanted to control it. The 
Strength of the regime was war and intervention, but that policy was 
also a sign and a source of weakness. 
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Source: Defense Security Assistance Agency, Foreign Military Assistance Facts. As of 
Sept. 30.1990 (Washington, D.C., 1991), 78-79 (microfiche). 


Both to encourage the rallying of former adversaries and to secure 
external support, Habré went out of his way to give the Chadian con- 
flict a wholly external character: it was a matter of Libyan aggression; 
Chadians fighting alongside Libyans were merely dupes or rogues. But 
this claim had to be made good. It was, therefore, never in Habré’s in- 
terest to have a relaxation of tension in relations with Libya but, on the 
contrary, to do whatever he could to sustain the expectation and the 
readiness for war. With the United States under Reagan, this policy 
went down well, but it did not please the French most of the time. Con- 
sequently, Habré thought to entangle the French in a forward policy 
with respect to Libya. These maneuvers were resented by Mitterrand 
and were bound in the end to tell against him—and they did so when 
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Figure 2 
U.S. Assistance: International Military Education and Training, 1982-91 
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Source: Defense Security Assistance Agency, Foreign Military Assistance Facts. As of 
Sept 30.1990 (Washington, D.C.,1991), 94-95 (microfiche) 


Reagan left office and U.S. policy soon became less preoccupied with 
Libya and less attentive to Chad; at the same time, Qadhafi was pursu- 
Ng a more prudent diplomacy all round. There was a marked improve- 
ment in Franco-Libyan relations signified by the return to Libya of three 
Mirage Jets that had been impounded in France as part of the arms em- 
“r80, and the release of French hostages in Lebanon through the good 
Offices of Qadhafi."! 
fee ee wish was Mitchell’s prayer, “Send war in our time, O 
2 Vet ironically, it was the war with Libya that produced the 
Problem heroes, Déby and Djamous, whose renown made Habre ap- 
Prehensive leading him to marginalize and humble them. Both came 
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from the Zaghawa, a group larger and geographically more Strateg- 
cally located than Habré’s, straddling the border with Sudan. Like the 
Hadjerai, they had played a decisive role in the rise of Habré’s FAN. In 
a power structure constituted by alliances among powerful individuals 
and their blocs of supporters, it of course was more than a problem of 
Habré's personal unwillingness to share glory with his generals. Rather 
each individual's ascent threatened to affect the balance of Power ae 
status among blocs, with unpredictable results for individuals and their 
followers. To be sure, power could be shared, but supremacy was indi- 
visible. As far as Habré was concerned, both in his own interest and in 
terms of his understanding of the Chadian situation, that was crucial. 

For once, Habré played the game of ethnic alliances with extraordi- 
nary ineptitude when he enticed the leader of the CDR, Oumar, back to 
N'Djamena. As a potential ally against Déby and Djamous, Oumar, 
who still possessed an army, was elevated to the number two position 
in the government as foreign minister, at the expense of the very people 
who had secured his agreement to be reconciled. Neither Habré’s sus- 
picions nor his intentions were difficult to divine. In an extraordinary 
way, Habré overlooked the fact that Oumar, who had been Libya’s most 
reliable ally, had come without any change of attitude on Libya’s part. 
He also did not use the occasion to seek a rapprochement with Libya. 
For surely, without Oumar, Libya might cultivate other Chadian dissi- 
dents playing, like Habré, the game of ethnic alliances. And Oumar had 
been unable to deliver all his former supporters. His rallying could 
hardly be taken to represent a new alliance of Arab and Gorane that 
was likely to be stable. 

The evolution of the Habré regime can be seen as the unfolding of a 
double strategy of personal survival in the position of supreme power 
and of state building in the context of fragmented power. Habre saw 
the resolution of Chad’s problems as lying in a strong state, but one 
custom-built around his own leadership. He placed great store in his 
effective hold on power and the effectiveness of his government. ue 
appealed for national unity against the external enemy, sustaining ; 
permanent expectation of war allowing no scope for opposition ane 
political difference. 

But the regime was also under pressure to seek reconciliation ae 
Chadians. Habré sought to assimilate the imperative of aan 
to that of unity through an essentially authoritarian policy of te 
rating individual leaders into the one-party state he was creating, CO 
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pletely rejecting the idea of organizational pluralism. At the very best, 
his state could only be a benign dictatorship; in practice, it was much 
worse than that. 

Yet no leader had a secure enough hold on power to have clear domi- 
nance or to enjoy deference from other leaders and their factions. Dic- 
tatorship, based on incorporation, would therefore be inherently un- 
stable. Could power sharing or democracy provide the answer? In this 
regard the international influences that are so intimate a part of Chad’s 
internal politics cannot be ignored. 

Toward the end of Habré’s rule, France had become a champion of 
democratization in francophone Africa, and had come to the conclusion 
that Chad had to move toward democracy. Yet if it is true that the so- 
cialist government in Paris had always had a bad conscience about 
human rights in Chad, France’s support for Habré had been based on 
calculations not much different from his own. It favored a strong leader, 
effective government, and nationalism that would stand up to Libyan 
interference (but not to French influence). But there was a difference. 
France, for reasons of its own domestic ideology and self-image, par- 
ticularly under Socialist leadership, placed greater emphasis on re- 
conciliation and could not accept a policy of unfettered repression. 
Confronted with the logic of state reconstruction under a strongman 
relying on the very means that made him “strong,” Paris recoiled. For 
the Socialists “reconciliation’” had come to imply democratization, a 
meaning it had not had when France first helped Habré against Mal- 
loum, dismissing more democratic proposals for national reconciliation 
such as those adopted in Kano and Lagos. To be sure, in 1982 Paris 
would have preferred a more consensual resolution than Habré’s vio- 
lent overthrow of the GUNT. Yet, in the eight years that followed, Paris 
tolerated Habré’s one-man rule. 
| Dependent on France, Habré could not pursue his war strategy or his 
internal policy exactly as he pleased, and his attempts to act indepen- 
dently in relation to Libya and the United States frayed French nerves. 

France's preference for a more consensual politics in Chad was quali- 
fied—indeed, undermined—by conditions it had helped to create and 
by its continuing need to assure dependable, stable leadership while 
limiting its own burdens. If democracy did, as Habré insisted, pre- 
Suppose a secure state, France could never envisage a Chad indepen- 
dent of its tutelage and protection. At the same time, the thinking of 
many of those involved with French politics in Chad never strayed 
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from conceiving the options in terms of patronizing alternative indi- 
vidual leaders who would democratize from above. But where else 
could such persons emerge except from the ranks of Suspicious and 
suspected leaders of armed factions, with their ethnic or clannish blocs 
of support? For all the talk about democracy and human rights sur- 
rounding Habré’s ouster, Paris looked for another strongman and 
found one among the military dissidents. In theory these were profes- 
sional soldiers quite different from the old warlords and would-be 
revolutionaries. In reality, however, the army was a hotbed of factional 
intrigue and a training ground of warlords. The reason lay largely in 
the way it had been used by Southern leaders like Tombalbaye and 
Kamougué, and also in its use by France, in the late 1970s, to remove 
Tombalbaye from power. It had then been betrayed to Habré and his 
armed band. The Chadian army never achieved credibility as a national 
institution and the backbone of the Chadian state. Outcast army profes- 
sionals like Déby recruited essentially private armies, using ethnic net- 
works across international boundaries (e.g., in Sudan and Libya), just 
like the FAN.!5 

If Habré’s project led inexorably to dictatorship and corruption, 
France’s interventions to moderate tyranny could not deliver democ- 
racy either. Rather, they fitted snugly into the context of conspiratorial 
politics: of suspicion, betrayal, and coercion. In such a milieu, every 
leader anxious about his own survival would have great difficulty act- 
ing as referee and securing conditions for free and fair competition. 
France would not or could not assume the responsibility of forcing its 
Chadian dependents to submit to democracy under its comprehensive 
surveillance and tutelage, as the Americans had done in occupied Japan 
after the Second World War. 

Habré fell as soon as the French unequivocally withheld their mili- 
tary, political, and diplomatic support. As the French minister of coop- 
eration and development put it: ‘We didn’t help Idriss Déby, we just let 
him get on with it.”}4 Though much less bloody, it was an ending rem 
niscent of those of Tombalbaye and Malloum, other strongmen who fell 
abruptly when the French grew weary of them. They, too, fell before @ 
rising star who seemed more capable and more responsive to Frene 
concerns. 

Libyan intervention had attracted American sympathy, which Habré 
had sought to exploit for all it was worth. He hoped not only to play 
the Americans against the French but also to exploit political division® 
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in France and differences between French military leaders in Chad and 
the more distant Elysée Palace. Success in this subgame could only be 
limited and temporary because French soldiers, whatever they might 
think of Habré, knew where their duty lay. And in Chad, Habré was 
not the only one they admired for courage and military virtu. Besides, 
his image was dinted by the drift of internal policy after the war. 

Habré had welcomed the American idea of using Libyan prisoners 
of war as a force for destabilizing Libya, no doubt in an attempt to 
strengthen Washington’s commitment to his regime. He publicly de- 
plored all French efforts at normalizing relations with Qadhafi. For the 
French, the Libyan danger had receded and the problem of Chad's se- 
curity was one of achieving a negotiated settlement among internal 
political forces. Mitterrand, who had always differentiated between 
protecting Chad from Libyan external aggression, which he felt com- 
mitted to do, and military intervention in the internal conflict, which he 
was unwilling to undertake—an often elusive distinction in practice 
though clear at the level of intentions—was urging reform on France's 
African clients. Now less than ever could he be expected to fight Ha- 
bré’s generals, driven into rebellion by Habré’s own excesses. Habre’s 
disdainful dismissal of the French president's democratic concerns for 
Africa did little to gain him sympathy 

U.S. and French responses to the fall of the Habré regime differed. 
The State Department, having characterized Déby’s advance as “‘the lat- 
est example of Libya’s ongoing attempts to destabilize legitimate govern- 
ments,” received the news of Habré’s fall with “extreme caution.’ Faced 
with the accomplished fact, Washington nevertheless noted, through its 
ambassador in N’Djamena, that Déby’s forces were armed and trained 
by Libya. That claim was not inconsistent with the French defense min- 
ister’s estimate that 40 percent of Déby’s supplies were Libyan, the rest 
having been captured from government troops.’ 

With the crisis in the Persian Gulf, provoked by Iraq’s annexation of 
Kuwait, and with President Reagan, who had a rather personal preoc- 
cupation with Qadhafi, no longer in office, Washington could do little 
to save Habré. Yet his departure created difficulties in regard to the de- 
Stabilization project and raised a problem regarding the Libyan prison- 
ers of war who had been recruited into the Front for the National Sal- 
vation of Libya and trained for terrorist and commando actions against 
their own country by Americans at a camp in Am Senene, just outside 
N’Djamena. On 7 December, a U.S. Air Force C-141 airlifted 200 Libyan 
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soldiers to Nigeria. The evacuation involved the International Commit. 
tee of the Red Cross and was characterized by Herman Cohen, U.S, un- 
dersecretary for African affairs, as a humanitarian operation.'* When it 
mattered most Habré had been unable to play “the American card.” 

From the point of view of state creation in Chad, the US. role 
was irrelevant and even harmful. It was merely an irritant in Franco- 
Chadian relations, and it encouraged Habré’s truculence on the ques- 
tion of negotiating with other factions that could now be damned as 
part of Libyan destabilization. The government in N’Djamena could en- 
gage in new provocations against a Libya that could be more harmful 
than Washington could be helpful. Chad was simply not important 
enough for the United States, and in the end it was better to leave the 

French to take care of Western interests there. 

The reaction of key African states to the fall of Habré and to Déby’s 
ascent was so swift that it appeared to have been well prepared. Cam- 
eroon, Nigeria, Ivory Coast, and Senegal (where Habré was given asy- 
lum for “humanitarian” reasons), as well as Libya, pledged support for 
the new government without (except in the case of Ivory Coast) the cus- 
tomary reference to the need for “national reconciliation’”’ in Chad. 

Qadhatfi could feel some satisfaction. A dangerous enemy had been 
removed, and he had been doubly vindicated. Developments had 
proved his long-held view that his cooperation was more important to 
France than was Habré’s. Above all, it had been demonstrated once 
again, through the career of Déby’s dissident force, that there were no 
unconditional pro- and anti-Libyans in Chad. All Chadian political 
groupings were both potential clients and adversaries, none of whom 
would wish to exclude their more powerful northern neighbor from 
their own contentions and thus renounce that extra margin of freedom 
of action it could provide. 

Habré knew all this, and consequently faced the same problem that 
in the end had debilitated Tombalbaye: not being able to trust anyone. 
For if France, or its servants in Chad, could promote and protect one 
strongman for their own reasons, they could equally find another. Like 
Tombalbaye, Habré had never been able to brook any equal, as ex 

perience had tragically shown with Malloum and Goukouni, and with 
Miskine and Djamous. Like Tombalbaye, Habré, having successfully 
curtailed the influence of the FAN that brought him to power—thus 
asserting not only his own independence of it but also, in a way, the 
primacy of the state and the state party UNIR (comparable with Ton 
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balbaye’s MNR, also of Zairean inspiration)—came, in the end, to rely 
on a narrow band of kinsmen and clansmen in a way that undermined 
all he had achieved in nation building. 

War with Libya might have been expected to make a decisive contri- 
bution to state creation. The sense of national unity and purpose that it 
stimulated brought the whole population, and specifically armed fac- 
tions and alienated regions, into a common allegiance to the state, en- 
hancing its authority. It might have been expected that the coordination 
of collective effort on such an unprecedented scale would have set a 
firm foundation for a durable consensus and the building of political 
institutions to express and sustain it. That was not to be. External war 
brought no lasting political change because it entailed no profound 
change in economic and social life. The “national effort’’ depended 
more on external assistance than on local economic effort for virtually 
everything except the fighting men. The radical dissociation of warfare 
and production that intervention promoted meant not only that the do- 
mestic economy could not dictate the limits to warfare but also that 
warfare could not have the transformative effect on the economy that 
might, in its turn, provide the basis for an enduring reordering of po- 
litical relations. 

Besides, external war could not be used successfully to deflect atten- 
tion from domestic quarrels when the boundary between internal and 
external was merely notional. The great war against Libya was, in the 
end, an inconclusive event in a politics of perpetual recommencement 
and repetition. Chadians had fought Libyans and been victorious once 
before, on the eve of the commencement of their own fratricidal wars. 


“Transition to Democracy” and Internal War 


Déby replaced Habré at a time when democratic expectations were run- 
ning high worldwide and “transitions from authoritarianism’’ were ex- 
pected to occur in even the most unlikely places.” President Mitterrand 
had indicated in a speech at the Franco-African summit in La Baule, in 
1989, that France in future would link its support to progress toward 
democracy, Habré’s recalcitrance on this issue contributed to the with- 
drawal of French support for his regime. In French-speaking Africa 
change was often announced by the holding of a “Sovereign National 
Conference,” often compared to the Estates General that ushered in the 
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Revolution of 1789. Déby claimed that he and his men had been in- 
spired in their fight by the ideals of the French Revolution. 

When he arrived in N’Djamena on 2 December 1990, at the head of 
his Mouvement Populaire de Salut (Popular Movement for Salvation, 
MPS), Déby declared his rejection of the existing institutions and pro- 
nounced himself in favor of “pluralist democracy.” He said he wanted 
to break the cycle of war and permit all Chadians to devote themselves 
to “the healthy competition of ideas.” The formation of new parties 
would not be allowed until the ground rules had been laid down to 
avoid chaos."* He freed all of Habré’s political prisoners and disbanded 
the secret police. The single party, UNIR, lost its official status but was 
not dissolved even as the MPS set up its own Commission of Education 
and Organization of the Masses. Some 450 Libyan political prisoners 
were freed and promptly evacuated by Tripoli. 

Habré’s ouster was applauded by opposition groups in exile and the 
new government was generally welcomed. In N’Djamena many former 
ministers and party officials rallied to the new government. Habré’s old 
enemies took heart. Goukouni indicated his intention of returning to 
N’Djamena, and Oumar, who had taken refuge in Cameroon, returned 
within a few days to join the new government. Adoum Togoi, secretary- 
general of the Forces Démocratiques Révolutionnaires (FDR) made his 
way to N’Djamena for talks with Déby in December. The Mouvement 
pour la Démocratie et le Socialisme au Tchad (MDST) hoped to work 
with the new government to create the conditions for multipartyism, 
and the secretary-general of UNIR envisaged a national conference on 
the future of Chad. People of diverse political backgrounds were in- 
cluded in the new government, and many who had served under Habré 
were retained. If this showed the spirit of reconciliation, it also strongly 
suggested a palace coup. 

There was considerable room for skepticism about the new junta’s 
promise to democratize, however. Could it be done? Having fought 
their way to power, would they be willing to relinquish political and 
military control so soon and forgo all the economic advantages associ- 
ated with power in Chad’s factional politics? Some of Habré’s men had 

rallied to the new regime while their own UNIR was allowed to con- 
tinue to function. How reliable would they be as coalition partners and 
as agents of democracy? Others, who had fled with the dictator, might 
be expected to regroup and make another bid for power. If they did, 
they would hope to rely on supporters who had remained behind—a 
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fact that ensu red suspicion against those who had joined the new junta 
and the newly created MPS. In addition, there were all the armed fac- 
tions subdued by Habré that would now have the opportunity to mo- 
bilize anew. 

In the past, reconciliation had meant accommodation among all 
armed formations, which had less to do with the amount of popular 
support each faction commanded than with its military potential. 

Civilian leaders without armies, encouraged to participate in democ- 
ratization—some of them long years in exile—favored open political 
competition and an end to the rule of armed factions. They were skep- 
tical and were encouraged more by France’s advertised insistence on 
democratization and by Déby’s dependence on France than by any faith 
in his MPS’s commitment to democracy. As the preparations for de- 
mocracy proceeded at a glacial pace, many of the new civilian leaders, 
the newly formed human rights organizations, and the independent 
weekly—organs of civil society called into being by Déby’s liberaliza- 
tion—became skeptical and turned into a vocal, implacable opposition 
to the military regime. 

Déby’s attempts to incorporate outsiders into the government and to 
appease the opposition provoked suspicion and resentment among his 
supporters. Democratic agitation increased the regime’s sense of inse- 
curity. In their contact with civilians, especially in those parts of the 
country with which they were not familiar, its lowlier cadres became 
testy and excitable, often with tragic consequences. Déby seemed less 
successful than Habré in keeping his core supporters, the Zaghawa, 
united behind him, and unable to impose discipline on the armed forces 
in their relations with civilians.” 

There was not much for the Déby regime to distribute in the way of 
patronage. The Chadian economy was in a parlous condition, with a 
growing dependence on external aid—in 1989 foreign official develop- 
ment aid nearly equal to a fourth of the gross domestic product—a wid- 
ening external payments deficit, and very little foreign investment (see 
Table 5). Under pressure from the IMF to reduce public expenditure 
and to close a budget deficit equivalent to 3.5 per cent of GDP, Déby 
was required to cut the civil service of 25,000 by 3,000, in a situation of 
high unemployment. Also, according to a plan financed by Paris to the 
sum of 67 million French francs, he had to demobilize some 6,500 sol- 
diers with a view to creating a more professional army of 8 regiments, 
each 7,000 strong, and a gendarmerie of 3,800. Déby had already ac- 





Table 5: Chad basic data, 1990 
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9 = 8 as share of GDP. 
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cepted the need to cut the army’s strength more drastically, from 47,355 
to 22,300 men. 

Amid all the strife and economic stress there did emerge a ray of 
hope for Chad when a decision was made to exploit an oil well in Se- 
duigui that was to be linked by pipeline to N’Djamena. The project was 
to be financed by the World Bank (43 percent), the Caisse Francaise du 
Développement (8 percent), and a consortium of Esso, Shell, and Elf 
(49 percent). More significant, reserves estimated at 650 million barrels, 
located at Miandoum and Koumet, were projected to come on stream 
in 1995 under the control of another Esso consortium. The prospect of 
oil gave added impetus to regional conflict as deals were rumored 
under which payments were made by oil companies to armed factions 
to secure local cease-fires. Regional alienation in the South and in the 
Kanembou area, where Seduigui is located, now carried a more serious 
potential for secession. Oil wealth lay in the future, but it was already 
as much a cause of strife as the means to buy peace. In the meantime, 
the state was impecunious.”° 

The cuts in the military and bureaucracy, imposed at a time when 
public service and army salaries were not being paid regularly, under- 
mined the government's cohesion and led directly to the growth of brig- 
andage and armed criminality, creating a crisis of personal security of 
unprecedented severity, especially in the capital city.*! 

The first major sign of discontent in the armed forces occurred in 
June 1991, when a number of Southern officers—accounts varied from 
twenty to forty-four—were arrested for publishing a letter they had 
written to the head of state, protesting their being overlooked for pro- 
motion. They included Colonel Nadu Doumgar, who had been pro- 
moted to deputy chief of the army for a few months before he was 
sacked. 

In September there were attacks on government forces in Bardai and 
Zoumri in Tibesti, by rebels said to be followers of Habré and to have 
come from Nguigmi in Niger, where most of them had taken refuge. 
They were led by Alachi Mandeye, described as a former agent in Ha- 
bré’s secret police.” They took some soldiers hostage and intercepted a 
Payroll, taking 13.6 million CFA francs. Their action coincided with a 
mutiny of troops in Tibesti who were protesting about wages. 

A much larger political crisis occurred on 13 October with a flare-up 
near the airport, said by the government to have been an attempted 
Coup but seen by others as a settling of scores between groups of 
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Zaghawa and Hadjerai soldiers. The incident resulted, according to the 
Chadian Human Rights League, in 150 casualties, 6 summary execy- 
tions, an indeterminate number of mass burials of civilians, and many 
arrests. Fighting was reported to have broken out in Bitkine, to the east, 
in Hadjerai country. Déby hurried to allay the anxieties of the Hadjeraj 
population, but his government’s account of the incident indicated 
clearly that a factional power struggle within the governing coalition 
itself was at the heart of the trouble.” 

In early September, the vice president of the MPS and interior min- 
ister, Maldoum Bada Abbas, associated with the Hadjerai faction, had 
made a trip to Libya during which he signed an agreement, without 
prior discussion with his peers, for the free movement of persons and 
for the exchange of security information between the two countries.“ 

The government arrested Maldoum, accusing him of complicity in a 
coup attempt and of having opposed the reorganization of the national 
army while seeking to raise a parallel army. His refusal to relinquish his 
government position when it had been decided that party and govern- 
ment posts could no longer be held simultaneously, together with his 
visit to Tripoli, were cited as evidence of a recalcitrant attitude. Colonel 
Kaffine Chedallah, the leader of the “attempted coup,” had been de- 
moted from his position of deputy chief of army staff and offered the 
headship of the Officers School, which he had declined. Maldoum was 
subsequently released and reintegrated into the government. 

There was alarm in N’Djamena when, following the “attempted 
coup,” thousands of Chadian refugees who had been in Niger and 
Cameroon and who, at their last meeting with government officials, had 
been “armed and threatening,” left “most discreetly” for an undis- 
closed destination. Nevertheless, it was at this time that the government 
announced its plan to cut the strength of the army from 47,355 t0 
22,300 men. 

Déby’s regime had to fend off more coup attempts. In February 199, 
a group of officers styling itself the Comité de Sursaut National pour a 
Paix et la Démocratie (Committee for National Awakening, Peace and 
Development, CSNPD) made a poorly reported attempt to topple the 

government.” Four months later, another coup attempt was led by @ 
former defense minister and former minister of public works and tran” 
port, Abbas Koty—a member of the Zaghawa, the ethnic group of Die 
mous (from whom Déby inherited the leadership of the revolt against 
Habré) and the core military support of the regime. On 27 January 199? 
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there was another attempt led by Colonel Kokoi Toke while the Sover- 
eign National Conference was in session and Déby was in Paris for 
treatment of kidney stones. 

A serious revival of factional strife and warlordism was signaled by 
the armed challenge from the Mouvement pour la Démocratie et le De- 
veloppement (MDD). Led by Moussa Medela Seid, it was recruiting 
among refugees in Niger and Nigeria, and regrouping elements of the 
old Forces Armées Occidentales and Habré’s supporters. (A split later 
emerged between Medela, who distanced himself from Habré, and a 
faction led by Mahamat Saleh Fadil, which was allied to Habré’s forces.) 
It began its operations at the end of 1991 with a dramatic strike in the 
Lake Chad area that brought the dispatch of some 500 French para- 
troopers to reinforce the long-standing intervention force under Opera- 
tion Epervier. A peace was agreed with the MDD in June 1992, but con- 
flict continued with the lake area populations, who had been alienated 
by the excesses of the government's soldiers. 

The government took reprisals against various opposition groups; in 
the course of one campaign, a founder-leader of the Rassemblement 
pour le Développement et le Progres, the managing director of the na- 
tional water and electricity company, Mamadou Bisso, was murdered.” 
Some weeks later, Joseph Behidi, vice president of the Ligue Tchadien 
des Droits de l’Homme (Chadian Human Rights League, LTDH), was 
assassinated by two men said by his organization to have been Zagh- 
awa soldiers.” 

In the course of 1992 the CSNPD, now operating in the Logone East 
area under the leadership of Moise Kette (who had been in Habre's se- 
curity establishment but at first had rallied to Déby), provided a major 
challenge to the Republican Guard (made up mainly of the Zaghawa 
but said to have been infiltrated by Habré’s agents). Such ethnic identi- 
fications are very approximate, however. The Zaghawa are not homo- 
geneous, and Déby himself is sometimes identified as one, though he 
appears to come from the Bideyat, who culturally are similar to the 
southern but not the northern Zaghawa. The exact identities of the men 
in the various factions is very much a matter of guesswork. To compli- 
cate matters even further, some of the soldiers are not Chadian but were 
recruited in Sudan, where Déby and his men first took refuge after their 
first unsuccessful coup attempt against Habré. Habré’s triumphal re- 
turn to N’Djamena in 1982 had owed a great deal to the cooperation of 
the Zaghawa on both sides of the border; thus the attempted coup 
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against him had signaled the breakup of this alliance or, at any rate, 
a violent attempt to renegotiate the Gorane-Zaghawa-Hadjerai com- 
pact. Clashes between the new rebels and the Republican Guard in the 
course of the following year were periodically followed by the massacre 
of civilians in the South, which eventually provoked a large exodus of 
people to the Central African Republic.” 

The lawlessness of ill-trained elements of the security forces pro- 
duced a series of massacres, beginning in June 1992, that alienated 
whole regions and completely discredited the democratizing claims of 
the Déby regime. Meanwhile, mutinies and rumors of attempted coups 
indicated the precariousness of Déby’s hold on the army. They seemed 
to have two distinct sources: at the highest level, disagreements and 
suspicion between Déby and some of his former colleagues about the 
control of the armed forces; and discontent throughout the military 
over pay—often not forthcoming for long periods—and conditions of 
service. This was part of the long, drawn-out conflict with Abbas Koty, 
which resulted in his flight to Cameroon and, following his return to 
Chad as the result of a deal brokered by Libya and Sudan, his assassi- 
nation in October 1993. 

Both by its own efforts to contain these threats, and because of the 
behavior of its ill-disciplined troops—politically disoriented, overzeal- 
ous, mutinous, and given to self-help—the Déby regime steadily ac- 
quired a solid reputation for violating human rights as well as being 
unable to contain the armed criminality that mostly involved members 
of the armed forces. Déby seemed capable neither of controlling his 
armed coalition by the methods of repression and sectarianism that Ha- 
bré had used so effectively for a while, nor of distributing material in- 
centives for cooperation. The purported transition to democracy cre- 
ated a political climate which made that difficult, and the bankruptcy 
of the state, facing many more claimants on its largesse than before, 
meant that peace could not be secured through patronage. Even obli- 
gations to the regular bureaucracy could not be met—in April 1994, for 
instance, the nonpayment of civil servants’ salaries, in some cases SeV- 
eral months’ in arrears, provoked a major strike. As in the time of the 
GUNT, an ineffective, embattled state reliant on loose alliances seemed 

likely to provide scope and encouragement for armed factions to take 
matters into their own hands in the regions where they were strong. To 
complicate matters even further, the old North-South divide that had 
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so long troubled the country was now compounded by increasing ap- 
prehension about the growth of Islamic fundamentalism inspired by 
Sudan, itself in the grip of an unending civil war. 

By the time the national conference was convened, the image of the 
regime had been severely damaged; instead of enjoying credit as the 
democratizer, Déby was increasingly being depicted as an obstacle to 
reform. Yet the democratizing civilian leaders, the forces vives, as they 
were called (freely translated as “the backbone of society”), could not 
convincingly cast him as the villain of the piece. 

Demands for democracy from excluded factions, France’s need for 
international legitimation and a measure of popular acceptance in 
Chad, together with the regime’s need to broaden its base of support, 
led to the opening and reopening of the game of coalitions. Although 
violence and economic discontent threatened to engulf the process of 
reform, democracy remained on the agenda of politics. 

In the military government there was not more than a minority in 
favor of democracy; the government gave every indication of wishing 
to control the process every step of the way. The National Charter of 1 
March 1997 was widely seen in this light. The creation of a charter to 
define the rules began in July 1991, when it was announced that the 
movement to democratic rule would take thirty months, during which 
time the charter would be published, political parties registered, a na- 
tional conference convened to draw up a constitution and decide on an 
interim government, and, eventually, elections held. A Political Parties 
Charter was enacted on 1 October. The national conference was later 
scheduled for May 1992, but only to be postponed again. 

The MPS, unlike other parties, did not have to wait for the charter to 
start its activities and to launch its membership drive, although it was 
required to go through the formalities of registration. Members of the 
Chadian army, magistrates, and employees of security services were 
disqualified from forming or joining parties or holding party office. 

In an attempt to suppress sectarianism and warlordism, Article 5 of 
the charter required parties to ‘‘shun intolerance, tribalism, regional- 
sm, religious discrimination, xenophobia and incitement to hatred, 
and the recourse [to] violence in all its forms.” Article 6 forbade parties 
to “set up military or paramilitary organizations; reconstitute into po- 
litical parties any erstwhile politico-military bodies” or to make use of 
religious “emblems, pennons, or slogans”; or “to use places of worship 
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as venues for meetings and diverse activities.” The antitribal theme 
was reinforced with the requirement that prior to registration, a party 
must have a minimum of thirty founding members drawn from all ten 
prefectures, three members per prefecture. Finally, Article 47 forbade, 
under penalty of imprisonment at hard labor, “maneuvers, written ma- 
terial, or public utterances” inciting the armed forces or the security 
forces to seize power. 

To deal with the problem of foreign interference in internal politics, 
the charter stated that parties could receive donations and assistance 
only from “national physical persons.” 

Based on the experience of the past, it was difficult to see any of these 
provisions taking real effect. The requirement that parties should be es- 
tablished by at least three members from each of ten prefectures, to- 
gether with the provision in Article 27 permitting alliances, groupings, 
and merging of political, parties could encourage parties to be national 
in outlook; but it could equally easily increase the likelihood that “‘na- 
tional parties” would be no more than shifting coalitions of regional 
factions. In practice, securing three founding members in each prefec- 
ture should not be a difficult requirement for an otherwise strong party, 
however narrow its regional character might be. 

By the time of the publication of the charter, impatience was growing 
in the country and the ruling coalition was steadily losing cohesion. 
The registration of political parties proceeded at a snail's pace, raising 
doubts about the government’s good faith. It was only in December, 
following serious armed challenges to Déby’s rule, that the formation of 
a seventy-nine-member national commission to determine the compo- 
sition and terms of reference of the national conference scheduled for 
the following May, was announced. In the event, the conference was 
further postponed. 

By mid-1992, France had concluded that the idea of a national confer 
ence should be abandoned in favor of an inclusive government, which 
it then set out to design.” The strategy of dosage had once again domi- 
nated the option of popular democracy. But it failed to arrest the drift 
toward armed strife and a revival of warlordism. Whichever way de- 
mocratization was approached, no one in Chad was strong enough to 
ensure conditions for free and fair democratic competition, with app? 
priate rewards and punishments to encourage fair play. However the 


new government recognized the urgency of moving rapidly toward a 
national conference. 
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The Sovereign National Conference 


When it eventually convened on 15 January 1993, the national con- 
ference did not confront a long-time dictator with a one-party state 
and a well-established record of disregarding popular sensibilities and 
wishes. Instead, it had to address a junta that, having overthrown a no- 
torious, divisive, and bloody dictatorship, had pledged itself to democ- 
racy and, in some measure, proved its earnestness by greater trans- 
parency in government and by allowing a large measure of political 
freedom. Yet Déby’s government had lost the trust of most of the demo- 
cratic activists and was embroiled in civil war in the South and West, 
relying on an intensely disorganized and disliked military formation. 
The economy was in disarray, the opening day of the conference being 
also the beginning of a major public sector strike in response to the non- 
payment of wages and higher taxes. 

Organized by the military regime with the help of co-opted civilians, 
and funded mainly by France and USAID, the conference nevertheless 
proclaimed itself “sovereign” after some argument with the govern- 
ment about the meaning of that term. Many political figures from the 
past resurfaced, and Chadians who had lived abroad for many years 
returned to hold high positions in the conference or in the transitional 
government. Getting bogged down with procedural matters in the first 
few weeks, the conference, which was originally scheduled to last four 
weeks, continued for eighty days (until April) in a climate of industrial 
stoppages. 

It was difficult to discern in the event of this gathering and its delib- 
erations that sense of original creation and new commencement, or of 
the rediscovery of political community, of people against a deceiving, 
violent state so powerfully evoked by Eboussi Boulaga in his study of 
Benin.» There was a rich representation of notable Chadians, including 
traditional chiefs and leaders of civic organizations, some from abroad 
after many years of absence, others having survived the years of tur- 
moil within Chad. Their presence was an affirmation of the idea of a 
Chadian state, a certain nationalism, and at the same time an expression 
of trust in France’s democratizing mission. A sense of solidarity across 
regional and ethnic lines emerged. The conference declared itself sov- 
creign, a term to which the military regime objected. A compromise 
was struck: the conference would be sovereign, but the head of state 
Would be the guardian of national sovereignty.*! Both hoped to depend 
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on France to support their respective claims to “sovereignty” and the 
measure of “autonomy” it implied. The conditions for the assertion of 
popular sovereignty were still to be worked out. 

~ The free and fair elections that would complete the transition to de- 
mocracy would follow a year or more after the conference, at some date 
yet to be determined. What emerged instead was a new government 
selected according to the established Chadian principle of symbolic eth- 
nic representation, but with ultimate power lying in the president, who 
controlled the armed forces and was still the privileged interlocutor of 
France. 

The document published at the end of the conference, the Cahier de 
charges du gouvernement de transition, laid down the terms of reference 
of the transitional government and identified Chad’s main problems 
along familiar lines: the absence of liberties and democracy, tribalism 
and regionalism in the management of the state, the disregard of hu- 
man rights, the absence of a truly national army, and a grave, endemic 
economic and financial crisis. It called for administrative reform, the 
reorganization of the army, reconciliation among armed factions, and 
the reestablishment of the authority of the state and the “credibility of 
the country.” 

The details of democratic government, how it might be composed 
and secured, and the remaining steps toward free and fair elections 
were mentioned in very brief terms in a document devoted largely to 
making economic and social policy recommendations. However, the 
document called for the setting up of a commission to elaborate a fu- 
ture constitution that would be submitted to a popular referendum and 
the preparation for elections following a timetable to be fixed by the 
transitional government. In April 1994, the government announced a 
lengthening of the transitional period, which was now scheduled to 

end with elections in March 1995. 

The importance of traditional chiefs was emphasized, as it had been 
since the days of the Mission for Administrative Reform under Tombal- 
baye. The conference called for their direct involvement in the devel- 
opment activities of their areas; the adjustment of their allowances in 
order to raise their prestige and make them more effective in their job; 
and respect of their spheres of competence by military and administra- 

tive officials. For the most part, the aim was to revive the old admin!s- 
trative arrangements, including the annual prefects’ conferences. 

The image of the future state that emerged was very much that of the 
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postcolonial one before it was distorted by Tombalbaye, with all the 
colonial state structures intact but subject to democracy and the rule of 
law. Indeed, it might almost have been the Tombalbaye state idealized. 
For with the reentry of exiled Southern intellectuals and their massive 
impact on the public debate, Tombalbaye was, in due course, rehabili- 
tated posthumously, exhumed and reburied with full honors. It is not 
in the nature of such documents to explain why arrangements that 
failed (or were failed) so tragically once before should now have more 
chance of success. Instead, there was a certain nostalgia for the post- 
colonial beginning whose pitfalls Boulaga has described so well, and 
alongside it a recognizable, if rudimentary, conception of the desirable 
state. 

The economic recommendations included the reduction of the army, 
foreign missions, government departments, and corruption. More effec- 
tive tax collection was expected to improve the finances of the state, but 
it seemed unrealistic to believe that this, and the other recommended 
savings, would ever suffice to cover the cost of the revival of health and 
educational provisions also called for in the Cahier. The issue of what 
the superfluous elements of the military would do for a living was not 
addressed; similarly, how democratic government with better provi- 
sion for chiefs and a revamped administration could possibly cost less 
was not explained. The conference chose to ignore the lesson of the past 
that peace would exact a price—in sinecures in the military, govern- 
ment, and bureaucracy. Given the uneven levels of educational devel- 
opment between North and South, a truly merit-based system would 
give the South a large advantage that others would be bound to resent. 
With its large role in the economy, it was fanciful to pretend that the 
state could cease to be a source of coveted economic advantages and the 
privileged site of accumulation. The Cahier de charges was a wish list 
without the least indication of the means of its fulfillment. 

Shortly after the coming to power of the Déby team, Robert Buijten- 
huijs, echoing a prevalent view that the way to democracy and the relief 
of African problems lay in the activation of civil society, asked rhetori- 
cally: “When will Chad’s civil society wake up?”*? The answer is that 
it was indeed awake, in a new emergence of politically assertive vol- 
untary associations but also in a kaleidoscope of “tribal” factions, 
unwilling to yield authority to any state yet seeking the state, and 
forever alternating between banishment and incorporation amid the 
clash of arms. By contrast with the conferences that had arisen to chal- 
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lenge “overdeveloped states,” representing “civil OI” with all its 
power of repudiation and legitimation, the Chadian gathering occurred 
against the background of a long eclipse of the state, where the condi- 
tion of progress was its revival and the reconstitution of political so- 
ciety. The vagueness about means and the nostalgia for postcolonial 
beginnings betrayed the difficulty of thinking a state for Chad, and re- 
peated references to the role that donors might play to underwrite the 
transition to democracy revealed the tragic entanglement of aspirations 
to sovereignty with the recognition of dependence at the most basic 
level of statehood: paying for government. 

Even during the period of deliberation at the Sovereign National 
Conference, violence raged in various parts of the country, producing 
the attacks on civilian populations that revived old divisions, especially 
between North and South, that were complicated by a growth of Islamic 
fundamentalism among Northern populations. Oil development in Ka- 
nem and the South was raising the stakes in the most conflicted areas. 
The CSNPD soon became the champion of federation, a demand that 
raised the spectre of secession or at the very least, of a South that could 
cut off N’Djamena from the control of future oil revenues, a danger that 
could also arise in Kanem. While military action by the MDD by and 
large subsided, a series of agreement and negotiations and further 
agreements between Ndjamena and the CSNPD simply failed. 

In Chad, as in many African states, “democracy” had been imposed 
on the agenda when there was barely the minimum of political order 
and cohesion to sustain it. Economic liberalism had been tied to it as its 
inseparable Siamese twin. Both demands ignored the absence of au- 
thority, and the certain fact that it could not be achieved by any govern- 
ment without economic power and control. Both fed illusions: that an 
armed faction in power, under conditions of scarcity, would democra- 
tize and would know how to; and under such conditions, that armed 
men abandoned to the demands of retrenchment and structural adjust- 
ment would resist the temptation to brigandage. 

It is certain, however, that unlike its predecessor, Déby’s government 
operated under a need to make meaningful concessions to democratic 
aspirations, which was an important constraint but which also gave 
Chadians, briefly, a sense of freedom and unity in their hope for de- 
mocracy. It remained to be seen what would be accomplished and what 
the lasting effects might be of Déby’s imperfect but real responsiveness 

to the demands for greater freedom and democracy. 
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The Logic of Armed Factionalism 


In the introduction to this book Chadian politics was characterized as a 
game of armed alliances with no limits on the identity, number, or size 
of acceptable players and alliances. Under what conditions could it pro- 
duce the apparently socially optimal outcome—rules and institutions 
that minimize the recourse to force and self-help? 

It has often been assumed that an all-inclusive solution in which ev- 
ery faction obtains a “share of power” (usually meaning positions in 
government for its leaders) would point the way to an end to violent 
strife. This was the view that predominated in the Kano and Lagos 
meetings that created the Transitional Government of National Unity, 
the GUNT. Such an approach has been recommended for many other 
African situations apart from Chad, and it therefore deserves careful 
scrutiny. It is often presented as a precondition of democracy, but it 
conflicts with ordinary notions of democracy—for instance, that votes 
obtained in free and fair elections, rather than interparty deals subject 
to no test of electoral approval, should decide who governs. It rests 
chiefly on two considerations, one pragmatic, and the other moral. The 
organized groups—armed factions in this case—have a power to dis- 
rupt that cannot be subdued but must be appeased, for the sake of 
peace, by their inclusion in government—all the more so if they are 
unlikely to win power in subsequent elections. There may be no next 
election, or the party in government, with the help of the state appara- 
tus it controls (including the police and the military), may rig it or 
buy it. 

If, furthermore, it is assumed that voting is determined by ethnicity, 
the party or parties with large ethnic bases will always dominate, to the 
exclusion of those representing ethnic minorities. Such a claim can, of 
course, be tested only if there are regular elections over a reasonably 
long period. Yet it is amazing how often it has been asserted with re- 
spect to Africa, and used to justify interelite deals, with virtually no 
empirical evidence to support it. There are many reasons to doubt its 
validity, including the fact that ethnic identity is not all that matters to 
voters anywhere, and that where it dominates voting behavior, that is 
Usually because it correlates well with other “identities” and concerns. 
it is not self-evident that it would do so consistently, with consistent 
‘sults, over a series of elections in any particular African democracy. 
Needless to say, even under conditions of free and fair elections, there 
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would be immense practical difficulties in trying to square the needs of 
a “fair” distribution of power among powerful men and the factions 
they lead with those of strict obedience to the verdict of the ballot box. 

Ina general way, it 1s assumed that the factions represent the different 
ethnic groups from which their members are drawn; and, politics in 
Africa being determined by ethnicity, the requirements of democracy 
are somehow realized when ethnic groups are accommodated. Mem- 
bers of ethnic groups or of minority ethnic groups cannot be adequately 
represented except collectively, or—and this is a claim of a quite differ- 
ent deontological order—they prefer not to be represented as individ- 
uals but under some collective arrangement. There is a double claim 
involved: one relating to the ethnic representativeness of particular 
factions, organizations, and elites and the other to the irreducibility of 
the ethnic entity in African politics and political representation. The 
claim is questionable in both respects, but it is clearly distinct from the 
purely pragmatic justification of an all-factions inclusive solution. If, 
however, it has any merit at all, it poses a significant challenge to no- 
tions of democracy that emphasize individual rights and votes rather 
than group entitlements, and to progressive African notions that regard 
ethnic mobilization and tribalism as retrogressive and undemocratic. 
Empirically, it has still to be shown that this approach effectively im- 
proves representation and the protection of rights, or that it produces a 
stable outcome. It may secure suspension—even a cessation—of hos- 
tilities among armed groups by accommodating armed leaderships 
who lose elections and whose own “ethnic” leadership is dictatorial. It 
may be that democracy is impossible without reciprocal accommoda- 
tion among ethnic elites, but it is also evident that not all elite accom- 
modation is democratic or democratizing. 

Though never quite so explicitly stated, ethnic balancing clearly in- 
spired the Lagos meetings, the reconciliation policy of Habré, and, to 
some extent, that pursued by Déby. It complements the practice of dos- 
age described earlier. In reality, such a procedure can be democratic 
only to the extent that the factions are representative and agreement 
among them translates into the democratic enfranchisement of 
the people they claim to represent. Nothing of the kind can, of course, 
be assumed—in theory or in fact. But it is almost always tempting to 
ethnic organizations to obstruct any objective test of their claims to rep- 
resentativeness through fair and open procedures. Indeed, the incite- 
ment of ethnic passion is an effective way of foreclosing debate and 
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political competition. Ethnic accommodation is possible without de- 
mocracy and may, at times, even frustrate its aims—especially when 
ethnic spokesmanship 1s acquired through violence and terror. Besides, 
the “shares” of power claimed by factions are rarely based on their pro- 
portions of popular support. 

In addition, an “all-inclusive” solution does not produce a stable out- 
come for various, quite fundamental reasons. (In reality, such a solution 
is unlikely to include everybody, but it sets no criteria of exclusion.) 
First, it does not close the game in the sense, at least, of placing limits 
on the permissible moves (the forms of political action, the range of 
legitimate players, and effective coalition options). On the contrary, it 
encourages new factions (or, as the case may be, newly asserted 
ethnicities, or “ethnic rivalries,” or ““incompatibilities’”)—that is, new 
claimants to inclusion—to emerge, either out of the fragmentation of 
existing groups or from among those not previously mobilized into fac- 
tions. It is important to bear in mind in relation to political ethnicity in 
Africa generally that any sizable bloc is subject to differentiation and 
fragmentation into its constituent ethnicities (of language, culture, 
family, or locality). None is irreducible or politically indivisible. Since 
the negotiation and bargaining are among armed ethnic formations, the 
new entrants stand to gain by arming themselves (or aligning them- 
selves with the existing armed factions) and by attempting to mark off 
new ethnic domains and monopolies. 

Given the near equality of several coalition partners in any dominat- 
ing bloc, there is no clear leader (or hegemonic faction)—a function of 
political fragmentation—and several potentially dominant configura- 
tions are possible. There is no hegemonic faction, and near equality is 
further guaranteed by the near equal probability for several potential 
coalition leaders to gain or lose—and the two need not be symmetri- 
cal—French or Libyan support. At the same time, for most factions 
ther e is a fair chance of constructing or joining an alternative, poten- 
ally dominating coalition. As a result, the risks of defecting from any 
existing bloc are not great. The calculation of the costs of defection will 
ae account the probability of survival of the existing coalition 

© expected stream of benefits for the would-be defector over that 
es if it were not to defect, compared with the likely fate of an alter- 

SCAlition and its own part in it.® Ree 
disaine e if the effect of near equality were that rewards within the 
Coalition were equal or nearly equal for all or nearly all part- 
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ners, and would be so in all probable alternative configurations, there 
would be no point in defecting. But then, by the same token, there 
would be no reason to join or remain in any particular coalition, in pref- 
erence to any other. In other words, there would be no stable solution. 

States are hierarchical in structure, and the distribution of their 
power(s) and offices among factions in a dominant coalition cannot be 
equal. Nor, in the case of a coalition of unequals, can the inequality of 
rewards correspond to the relative importance of each faction, by any 
of the criteria that might be invoked, such as democratic representative- 
ness, “strength on the ground,” and the potential for disruption. At the 
same time, a larger share in the distribution of state offices does not 
necessarily translate into a proportionate political or military advan- 
tage over partners and rivals, or into commensurate access to the eco- 
nomic resources of the state. Consequently, for the particular coalition 
leaders who get less than the highest reward, there is always a motive 
for exploring alternative configurations that might yield a higher pay- 
off—that is, in hopes of a distribution of inequality more favorable to 
themselves. 

Second, among the multiplicity of factions, some are bound to be su- 
perfluous to any combination strong enough to dominate a new ruling 
order. Superfluity may result for some if there is a critical set of players 
that, once coalesced, can dispose of the rest as they please. In the early 
attempts at government formation following the fall of the first civilian 
regime, a search for such a critical set was clearly under way: first, in 
the abortive attempt to ally Malloum and Habré, and later Habré and 
Goukouni; second, in the vain belief of these two that they could dis- 
miss what they characterized as Nigerian- or Libyan-sponsored groups 
with no “strength on the ground.” The notion of players who count and 
players who can be ignored rested on judgments about the power of 
each and about the possible ways in which the power of each desired 
coalition member would fit into the desired configuration: all very sub- 
jective, all very relational, not providing dependable criteria for inclu- 
sion and exclusion. “Power” in this sense constantly invited the test of 
its application—in battle. 

Presumably each player makes a judgment as to who might b 
critical players and assesses his own likely position in any coalition they 

might form. He must then make a decision to cooperate or to disrupt— 
keep the game open—before a deal is made that might produce a stable 


outcome—that is, defeat defections and dominate alternative configu 


e the 
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rations. But, of course, none of this is possible to determine in advance. 
Trial and error could, if the players were themselves stable, produce an 
answer; in the meantime it is just as likely to “institutionalize” in- 
stability —that is, encourage strategies that converge on nonclosure. 

No stable solution has ever been produced on these grounds, prob- 
ably because the “critical” players could never be coordinated into a 
durable coalition because they were both numerous and near equal. 

It is clearly a requirement of prudence for those who would like to 
create democracies, or just to make states work, to seek the widest pos- 
sible support among elites who can disrupt such efforts. Equally, it is 
often an imperative necessity for terminating war to share power with 
those who have not been defeated or disarmed. Indeed, accommoda- 
tion along these lines is always most compellingly argued for as a tran- 
sitional requirement—hence the Transitional Government of National 
Unity in an earlier period—although it is difficult to envisage how it 
would be possible to exit consensually from such transitional arrange- 
ments unless some of the parties to the agreement change character or 
identities, wither away or are forcibly disarmed, or, in the fullness of 
time, lose their bases in society due to economic and social change and 
dissolution of the old tribalisms and racisms. 

Each faction is a coalition whose cohesion is negotiated not only 
among the powerful men who lead it but also between leaders and led. 
If the foot soldiers of the armed factions have no other power, they have 
at least the capacity to modulate their cooperation with leaders, 
Whether in the way they fight in battle or in their conduct toward the 
civilian populations that the leaders need to manage or to please. They, 
too, need to be paid off. This has been a problem for all Chadian heads 
of governments. Déby’s democratizing policy was discredited in its ear- 
liest days by the behavior of his soldiery toward civilians. 

Could democracy provide a resolution? The strategic problem would 
Not arise as acutely in a functioning democracy, which would, by defi- 
nition, already have subdued armed factionalism and self-help, as in 
the attempt to create one. The question is whether the process of “de- 
MOcratization” is capable of ending the perpetual recommencement of 
the 6ame of armed factional bargaining, which entails ethnic mobiliza- 
Hon and intimidation with their likely pogroms and massacres. 
eto with the model of reconciliation through accommodation 
oe armed factions, democratization, in the ordinary sense, places 

©n power resources other than those of armed force: popular 
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support, organizing ability, education, and political articulateness in 
French as well as the vernacular, both through forums of debate and 
negotiation and through the print media. With the factions still exist 
ing, there are, then, in addition to popular representativeness, two dis- 
tinct kinds of claims to a voice (and to inclusion in an eventual govern- 
ing coalition), although the groups by whom they are made and the 
organizations through which they are expressed may overlap. To the 
extent that these are rival criteria of inclusion, conflict between those 
who can rely on force and those who can do better in unarmed politics 
is implicit at every turn. 

Competition in the process of democratization does not weaken eth- 
nic cleavages that have already been richly politicized. It may, instead, 
encourage demagoguery that exploits them. Indeed, where the rele- 
vant political resources are unevenly distributed among ethnic areas, it 
may be seen as likely to lead to the dominance of the better-educated 
(Or more numerous) groups. Equally, it may encourage the consolida- 
tion of ethnic bases and their closure to outsiders. Even within would- 
be “national” coalitions, emergent leaders cannot dissociate themselves 
from particular localities and ethnicities. Alternative identities, such 
as functional or economic ones, are much weaker; cross-ethnic alli- 
ances are often suspected, by some of their own members as well as 
by external critics, of serving some members more than others. New 
entrants, then, have the option of further differentiating the existing 
formations—asserting new ethnic particularities and interests within 
existing regional or ethnic blocs—or attempting to forge new ethnic al- 
liances across the boundaries of existing blocs, threatening their cohe- 
sion. Or the new civilian political forces may align themselves with the 
politico-military formations that have already come into existence in 
their areas. 

The number of players is greatly increased, and the claimants to any 
rewards to be distributed are multiplied. Experience in Chad shows 
that it is difficult to reduce the number of players by forming larger 
coalitions. Many of the factions seek to maintain their autonomy and 
identity within the bigger blocs; this happened, in this period, in the 
MDD, led by Goukouni Guet, and in Déby’s MPS. The reasoning !§ 
straightforward: to maximize their bargaining power within such ag- 
gregations as may emerge, and to insure themselves against the highly 
probable collapse of the coalition or the failure of democratization. The 
Wwait-and-see attitude of participating factions in the GUNT and of 
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many of the factional leaders nominally rallied to Habré under his rec- 
onciliation policy was rational in this sense. Any would-be democra- 
tizer, then, faces a threefold challenge: to convince enough of the armed 
formations and the forces vives that democratization will indeed suc- 
ceed, and that they will do better under it than under prevailing ar- 
rangements, and, having won the critical support, to obtain the means 
to enforce (or defend) democracy. 

This latter requirement sustains armed factionalism insofar as the 
would-be democratizing leader cannot ultimately rely on any but his 
own resources in the absence of any neutral source of enforcement 
power. The state, never neutral, commands no such power. Society at 
large is not well enough organized to resist retrogression (even if it 
were united in its support of the particular democratic system under 
threat, which is usually not the case). 

The unarmed new entrants are seldom, if ever, impartial in their at- 
titude toward the conflicts among armed formations. If the unarmed 
politicians distrust the former and future warlords, the armed men re- 
turn the compliment—with some justification. Suspicion and the re- 
sulting insecurity are exacerbated, not reduced, by a cosmopolitan dis- 
course of democracy (distorted and derivative) that obfuscates the 
relationships between the tribalisms and coercive tendencies of both 
potential warlords and some of the would-be democratic politicians. 

It seems clear that Déby read Chadian politics in ethnic terms, and 
his followers on the ground, soldiers and members of the Republican 
Guard, did not scruple to distinguish between armed and unarmed 
tribal challengers in the reprisals they took against communities like 
the Hadjerai, the Kanembou, and the Southerners of Logone Oriental. 
By the same token, because both conflict and peace strategies were 
based on ethnic alliances and deals, the regime became more dependent 
on its ethnic supporters even as their politics and actions clashed with 
the project of democracy it avowed. Quite early on, the Republican 
Guard, showed signs of both cynicism and brutality. Whether by choice 
oF necessity, Déby depended on it. 

The quest for a share of power and officical preferment may assume 
the language of democracy but it obviously does not depend on it. 
Some of the civilian advocates of democracy readily took their place in 
mh bovernment despite mounting criticism of Déby’s political ee 
eat was dramatic shuffling and reshuffling of political BpROr f 

nd cabinet positions. Others who claimed to be democrats ex 
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ploited the weakness and confusion in SOVEEMINE to build up military 
capabilities. Frolinat’s Third Army, now styling itself the MDD, was re- 
vived, one of its wings forging an alliance with supporters of the de- 
posed Habré and establishing a political base in the capital. In the 
South, an armed movement, the CSNPD, brought together some of Ha- 
bré’s henchmen with the codos who had fought resolutely against that 
government. The MDD, based in Nigeria and Niger, openly called on 
France to withdraw its support for Déby and to open up the competi- 
tion. Factionalism within the official armed forces grew, producing its 
own trail of violence. The rhetoric and the forms of the “transition to 
democracy” did not displace the old politics. It must, therefore, be 
wondered whether the brief periods of “opening up,” “reform,” and 
“democratization” have not been at least as catastrophic for ordinary 
Chadians as the longer intervals of closure and repression. 

The game of factional conflict is not restricted to the internal players. 
France’s role was important; Libya, though well disposed to Déby 
and generally quite subdued on Chadian matters in this period, re- 
mained an important potential source of support for the opposition. 
Both could contribute so much in arms and money to any coalition of 
their choice—France more than Libya—that any grouping which ex- 
cluded them or lacked their support was uncompetitive. However, both 
France and Libya had a history of abrupt defection to the configuration 
that appeared to advance their own interests best at any particular time. 
In this regard, they were integral to the situation of radical instability 
to which they contributed. 

The considerations that external actors have to take into account dif- 
fer somewhat from those of the internal players; they include public 
opinion in their own countries and their distinctive international inter- 
ests. But they, too, have to measure the cost and benefit of any coalition 
choice they make by the violence and disruption that can be unleashed 
within Chad by those it excludes, because this has a decisive influence 
on international and domestic support for their respective roles. For 
these reasons, France had abandoned Habré for Déby. 

For these external actors a decisive change of partners is less frequent 
and more costly (involving larger outlays). This acts as a brake on the 
speed of change of dominant coalitions within the host countries, and 
the choices of partners made by these major external players enable the 
internal parties to discriminate among a plurality of otherwise equally 

probable dominant configurations. A coalition is on the face of it most 
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viable, and therefore well worth joining, when its leader enjoys French 
or, at second best, Libyan support. However, while supporting one coa- 
ition or coalition leader, France and Libya look around—and some- 
times advertise the fact that there is a search going on—for alternatives 
or for reshuffling of existing configurations. That reinforces suspicion 
and intrigue within the dominant coalition while it encourages the oth- 
ers in their ambitions. 

The disruptive potential of excluded “internal” players is enhanced 
by their ability to attract the rival external partner. If one of the external 
players were to withdraw completely, there would be more stability, 
insofar as disgruntled factions could be more easily and more cheaply 
suppressed by the remaining external player and its allies—subject, 
however, to the costs imposed on external players in other areas of their 
international relationships. With only one significant external inter- 
venor it would be possible for a noninclusive coalition to dominate for 
a long period of time, as was the case with Tombalbaye and Habré, who 
stayed in power because Libya was effectively neutralized by France. 
With the commitment of France limited, however, the regime could 
never eliminate its rivals, the other armed formations. 

Under Déby, then, with the weak partisanship implicit in the call 
for democracy and popular disconent with the feeble progress toward 
democracy, the old factional strife was due to resume. Internal war 
emerged, in part, as the product of external peace—of Libya's detach- 
ment and France’s democratic inclinations. 








2: 
State and Polity 


There was a country, a population, but no state 

power. ... On the contrary there was a multitude of 

armed bands who went up and down the country 

holding the people for ransom. . . . the state shattered. 
—Gali Ngothé, Tchad 


The failure of the Biafran secession in 1967, which, 
alongside those of Katanga and Kasai in the new-born 
state of Congo Kinshasa, was one of the strongest ex- 
pressions of a desire for separation, indicated that 
Chad ... would not break up, not into two nor into 
any number of states. 

—Abderahman Dadi, L’Etat retrouvé 


T WAS QUITE COMMON, in the early 1980s, for commentators to re- 

fer to Chad as a “fictional” state. In a careful review of the period that 
begins with the collapse of the Habré-Malloum duopoly and ends some 
time after Habré’s second return to power in 1982, Robert Buijtenhuijs 
argues that the Chadian state ceased to exist. There was no coordinate 
entity capable of performing the basic functions of a state: issuing 
money, collecting taxes, maintaining law and order, controlling the pos- 
session and use of force, and delivering the most basic services. Instead, 
power devolved to several armed groups that, in some cases and to 
some degree, performed some of these functions in the localities where 
they had military predominance. And in the South, a fairly autonomous 
state came into being. Indeed, the center lost much of its machinery, the 
bureaucracy and the army having left the capital for the South. Under 
the GUNT, power was exercised by regional warlords who recognized 
no authority above their own. The government at the center was almost 
paralyzed by division. 
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Gali Ngothé, who was a minister in that government, later gave a 
graphic description of the time: 


[There] was a multitude of armed bands who went up and down the 
country holding the population for ransom. Like feudal lords who 
carved out fiefdoms for themselves, not shrinking from letting their 
men-at-arms massacre the yokels, the “combatants” tried, each for 
his own benefit, to triumph over his rivals. In parallel with the “cen- 
tral government” in N’Djamena and the government in Bardai, 
where all the GUNT factions were represented, veritable puppet 
cabinets presided, creating, when they deemed it necessary, “popular 
tribunals” to justify their rackets. Popular administrations were im- 
provised to give an appearance of organization and administration 
to the occupied zones. Authorities more or less modeled on the for- 
mer structures of the hakouma kirdi [the state of the unbeliever, ie., 
the colonial regime] arose almost everywhere in the zones under the 
control of the factions of Frolinat... . 

... There were no revenue collection posts any more. Govern- 
ment buildings—schools, hospitals, post offices—were confiscated 
and turned into lodgings. Even the prisons had become residences. 
The offices were looted and the equipment sold in neighboring coun- 
tries at give-away prices. The archives and museums were sacked 
and burned down.”! 


Though seldom witnessed on such a scale elsewhere, a clear ten- 
dency toward disintegration was evident in several African states in 
the 1970s. In many instances, political development, in the sense of 
the emergence and strengthening of Western-style institutions and a 
“legal-rational’” state, failed to occur. The inability of states to stimu- 
late and manage economic development became increasingly evident. 
Around the continent, nation building gave way to ethnic conflict, se- 
cession, banditry, and incipient revolt—when it was not replaced by a 
certain detachment and even flight of ordinary people from the state 
and its institutions. If it was more dramatic than elsewhere, the crisis of 
the state in Chad nevertheless bore close relation to a process described 
by political Scientists working on other parts of Africa. 

Writing about Ghana in the 19708, before Jerry Rawlings’s economic 
8nd political reforms took effect, Naomi Chazan described a situation 
% Which the authority and salience of the state were declining.” In Mo- 

utu’s Zaire, caught in what seemed a permanent economic crisis, 
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Young and Turner observed a similar change in the perception of the 
relevance of the state as it became progressively incapable of fulfilling 
its roles. 

The situation described by Chazan in Ghana in the 1970s, in which 
the state suffered, variously, a loss of “salience,” “distinctness” ang 
“preeminence,’”* corresponds to the “decline of competence” in “the 
growing inability of the state to relate material means to policy ends” 
and “a loss of belief by the citizenry in the capacity of the state to per- 
form its accustomed functions” observed in Zaire by Young and 
Turner.® Their concluding comments on Zaire could be applied almost 
exactly to Chad in this period, except that there, the center barely ex- 
isted: “Less than a pagaille [shambles], the state has become an 
irrelevancy. ... Vanishing credibility is far more apparent in the periph- 
ery than in the center; everywhere, however, its absence shapes the ba- 
sic assumptions and expectations of civil society.’”° 

The sources of this detachment from the state are to be found in eco- 
nomic circumstances and policies, but some general features of the 
states themselves played a large, aggravating part. That was evident to 
all. By the early 1990s there had emerged a voluminous body of com- 
mentary on the African state. Its focus, however, was on the perfor- 
mance of states, taken as given, and rarely on their possibility or pos- 
sibilities; in other words, there was, by contrast with the 1960s and 
1970S, less attention given to the making and unmaking of states.” A few 
scholars paid attention to political construction or decay, but even they 
did not take the full measure of the failure of state creation or the dis- 
integration of states to the extent now seen on an ever lengthening list 
of African countries. What was impossible to say about the crisis in any 
particular case, including Chad, was whether it was one from which 
the state could eventually emerge, better able to function (perhaps, with | 
a new definition of its role), or whether it doomed the state to chronic 
and total enfeeblement despite by the formal trappings of sovereignty. 

The disintegration of the Chadian state after Tombalbaye was not a 
sudden event but the culmination of a process that had begun virtually 
at the point when Chad in its entirety came under the control of the 
central government of its independent state, when the French army 
handed over the administration of the BET. Indeed, with the removal 
of Lisette and the beginning of the dictatorship—in other words, with 
independence itself—the state as a coordinate and functioning set of 
organizations had, appearances notwithstanding, already begun to dis- 
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integrate. It “functioned” only so long as French aid and French arms— 
and the French Secret Service—were content to make it work. In short, 
only a suspension of the retreat of the colonial order, or its continuation 
in a substantial and very direct way, ensured the operation of the Chad- 
ian state. 

It is impossible to say whether dictatorship and arbitrary rule were 
more the causes than the consequences of the progressive incapacita- 
tion of the state: the concentration of power reflecting its ineffectiveness 
and its inadequacy, the inability of its institutions—parliament, the ju- 
diciary, and the bureaucracy—to defend their spheres of authority, 
their autonomy, and their integrity. High levels of corruption resulted 
from the abuse of a state that had the power to extort and coerce, but 
they also reflected the indiscipline of elements of the state machinery 
that incapacitated the state even as they exploited its residual power. 

Under the warlords, rather than an insidious process of growing pa- 
ralysis and irrelevance, there was a spectacular collapse. Yet even that 
was the culmination of a process of disintegration. Needless to say, state 
and people had never been truly “integrated,” nor were the structures 
of the state entirely coordinated. 

Chazan observed regarding the state of Ghana that “its existence as a 
de jure political entity was unquestionable,” though its de facto viability 
was open to doubt. She also observed that “the internal dissipation of 
the state meant that even the continued existence of the state shell had 
to rely increasingly on external props,” without which the state would 
face “total disintegration.”’® It survived internationally to the extent that 
no other state was able to help itself to its territory while the actions of 
other states converged to sustain the idea of its continued existence and 
the possibility of its substantive reemergence. 

International relations have often been blamed by Africans and by 
radical scholars for the misfortunes of the continent, yet the interna- 
tional system is also held responsible for the survival of African states 
whose existence is otherwise fictive and of questionable value.’ 

This recalls a more general analysis of states in Africa by Jackson and 
Rosberg, which draws a sharp distinction between “empir ical” and “ju- 
Nidical’” statehood.!° The former is based on internal political relations 
pe Capabilities, as well as a capacity of the state to act in its own de- 
shee ce ae Juridical statehood, by contrast, implies the a 

the state for its very existence on international acceptance an 


th 2 ® C 
© action of the international legal framework to preserve it. 
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There is a double interest in this line of reasoning that merits explo- 
ration. On the one hand, there is a thesis about the role of the “‘interna- 
tional system” in the emergence of states that needs further elaboration, 
and on the other hand, a claim is made about the ineffectuality of the 
internal life of the state in its own evolution—and, by necessary impli- 
cation, its irrelevance as a force in the international history that guar- 
antees its existence. 

The idea of the Chadian state motivated the action of the combatant 
factions, of other African states, of the United States, of Libya, and of 
France. Indeed, the conflict was over who would gain control of this 
“fictional” state and decisively establish claim to international recog- 
nition and support. Few Chadian political groups fought for anything 
other than control of the state, for from it economic power and social 
esteem would follow. 

The various groups and their helpers fought not so much to create a 
new state where one had ceased to exist, as to conquer an actual state 
of Chad. It was the presumed existence of the state rather than an Op- 
portunity to invent one that focused the disparate groups on the same 
topics of conflict, shaped their programs and actions—which otherwise 
might have been different and more radical. 

The paradox of the state “existing” as an object of internal strife while 
ceasing to be relevant as a functioning system is resolved not by refer- 
ence to a disjunction between the juridical and the empirical (or, in Cha- 
zan’s terminology, de jure and de facto viability), nor even the interna- 
tional and internal aspects of statehood, but by due attention to the dual 
character of the state—material and ideal—at all these levels of its 
existence. 

Seen in its material aspect as “a set of administrative, policing, 
and military organizations headed, and more or less well coordinated 
by, an administrative authority,” the state had indeed disintegrated." 
However, there is another sense in which it continued to exist. The state 
is also an ensemble of competences, legal and ideological (in the broad- 
est sense), and of possibilities of authoritative action, uniquely recog- 
nized as such, both domestically and internationally. This general, cate- 
goric recognition is what makes it “real’” and “objective” (i.e., not 4 
matter of subjective claims or illusions but treated, everywhere that it 
matters, as a fact). 

In this respect what Young and Turner observed in Zaire, which 
holds with no less force for the “deflation of the state” in Chad, is of 
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considerable importance: “the state persists as an important concept in 
the social imagination; the image of a powerful, efficient, and Rational 
state serves as a normative counterpoint to the derelict “empirical 
state.” And, again, “The state as an idea remains intact. Whatever one 
may think of its present form or rulers, no one doubts that the state is a 
natural part of the Zairean social order. So deeply rooted is this notion 
that the state is taken for granted both as an empirical fact and norma- 
tive expectation.” ss 


International Processes of State Formation 


The recognition of competences is relevant at both the international and 
the domestic levels. General acceptance of the state as the bearer of such 
competences is the mark of statehood. It is essential here to distinguish 
between formal recognition of a state (whether de jure or de facto) and 
the substantive treatment of the state as such within its own borders 
and internationally. One does not need to resuscitate the doctrine of 
constitutive recognition in order to note that a state is no state if none 
or few abroad concede its jurisdiction within its boundaries and if 
none or few yield to it within those boundaries. Constitutive recogni- 
tion is now widely rejected by international lawyers, though the notion 
of international legitimacy, which would seem to be incoherent without 
it, appears to be gaining some popularity. It may, of course, be the case 
that “legitimacy” functions not as a criterion of existence of a state but 
of the extent and quality of its participation in international relations. 
The distinction is plausible but somewhat scholastic. 

The two levels of recognition, in this broader sense, are closely re- 
lated but not congruent. It is possible for a state to have external recog- 
nition when internally it exercises very little effective authority—that 
1s, In terms of the population’s submission to it (which was the case in 
Chad in the early 1980s and Lebanon for most of that decade)—and, of 
“ourse, for a state to enjoy domestic authority but be denied full inter- 
National acceptance (which was the experience of Cambodia after the 
Vietnamese invasion). 

if ackson and Rosberg observe, in many African countries, internal 
iS Fai evolution has not been as decisive as external acceptance of, 
Oa for, their claims to statehood: ‘Within the collaborative 

“system numerous extremely marginal states have been created 
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which survive primarily by juridical statehood and possess very lim- 
ited internal substance or credibility. Chad is the paradigm case.’’14 
Moreover, this external aspect is of great practical consequence: “Ju- 
ridical statehood is not merely a formality, however. On the contrary, it 
is a constituent element of the new post-World War II global society of 
states, and an independent variable in its own right: it has had a pro- 
found impact on the civic and socioeconomic conditions of millions of 
people in those areas where it has been extended and is maintained.” 5 

It is true that many of the African states created by decolonization 
lack the capacities, potential or real, generally associated with indepen- 
dent statehood. Equally, it is most unlikely that without the interna- 
tional conventions of the era of decolonization, their boundaries and 
composition would be what they are today. But it is not clear what im- 
portance should be attached to such a counterfactual: whatever the pro- 
cess of their formation, the states might still have been weak, still as 
unsatisfactory from various points of view, and still dependent on the 
international system. Indeed, the notion of “juridical” statehood invites 
comparative analysis. It would be instructive to know, for example, 
how many non-African states came into being and survived by their 
own force and how many have been the by-product of the interaction 
of other states. Certainly many states outside Africa are sustained by 
the interplay of power relations among other states rather than by their 
empirical capacities for making war or securing the peace. 

In decolonization, international law was being made rather than ap- 
plied. The limits of statehood for the new entities were defined by the 
voluntary actions of various neighbors and external powers rather than 
by recourse to any authoritative or established principles of law. There 
were, and there still are, no juridical instances or processes by which 
states are created and maintained, though states may believe or pretend 
that they are conforming to established law when they turn dependent 
entities into states. African states owe their existence in the present sys- 
tem more to relations of power than to juridical precepts and obser- 
vances. Although the practices of power may become sources of inter- 
national norms, that will always be subject to subsequent contradictory 
state practice. 

Once created, African, like many other states in the present Sye: 
tem, have generally been reluctant to submit disputes relating to their 
boundaries, composition, or their continued existence to international 
adjudication. Their external conduct and that of other states toward 
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them regarding these matters, especially in cases of armed intervention, 
has not consistently conformed to international law. Adequate mecha- 
nisms do not exist for giving substance to international law in the cru- 
cial areas where the formation and preservation of states are concerned. 

The convergence of power interests in the acceptance and defense of 
African statehood does not amount to a mere juridical convention. It 
provides less evidence than the “juridical state” thesis implies of the 
political creativity of contemporary international law. On the contrary, 
the international measures that have been used to preserve particular 
regimes and states in their place in the post-Second World War system 
have often been profoundly nonjuridical, being quite subversive of the 
interests of legality. 

In reality, international law can neither create states nor determine 
their exact boundaries or internal composition. Nor does it specify the 
kinds of external relationships they may have. The independence of 
states that it postulates as a criterion of legal existence is not clearly 
defined in terms of the degrees of dependence upon, or association 
with, other states.!¢ In other words, it tolerates such a wide diversity of 
state forms (and changes in states) that it can hardly be said to have 
favored the continuance of postcolonial states that lacked “empirical” 
substance over conceivable alternatives that would have been better 
grounded “empirically.” Its concept of statehood is a limited and tech- 
nical one, relating to the legal competences of a state that already exists 
as a political fact. On the other hand, the interplay of power interests 
within a vague and tenuous context of law can work in contradictory 
ways, upholding states that falter internally or weakening them even 
further, as in Yugoslavia—and Chad. The distinguishing feature of in- 
ternational law in the emergence and continued existence of states is its 
passivity rather than its creative activity.”” 

It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which African states emerged 
out of original, voluntary acts of creation linked to the concession of 
independence. The process that led to the establishment of these states 
antedates not only decolonization but also formal colonialism, both epi- 
sodes in that larger history in which Africans played a creative part. 
That is so even if we treat with some skepticism the claim made by 
Wallace-Bruce that ‘when they began to achieve statehood in modern 
times, the African states were, in fact, regaining the independence 
which they had enjoyed for centuries previously.”””* 

The independent Chadian state was not created by those who subse- 
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quently competed for its control. It was largely the by-product of the 
dissolution of the French colonial empire in Africa: a mere residue of 
historical processes whose motive forces were, for the greater Part, lo- 
cated elsewhere. Yet when that remnant of the French colonial adven- 
ture in Chad was declared and recognized as an independent state, it 
had come to stay—sustained by the actions of Chadians even when 
international interest in its fate was minimal. 

Colonial history was, of course, an “empirical” experience in which 
the peoples of these states had an active part. It produced the rudiments 
of an infrastructure of government and administration, with indige- 
nous institutions adapted to it (however imperfectly) and with popular 
notions of authority and belonging appropriately modified. To some 
degree, people carried over from the colonial period a strong sense of 
belonging together under the authority of a single state—reinforced by 
the anticolonial movement though not created by it—despite the much- 
advertised fact of the ethnic division of populations and the “arbitrary” 
character of state boundaries (from an ethnological point of view). 

Colonies, to be sure, were not states, but they had many of the attri- 
butes of modern states and they determined a trajectory of political de- 
velopment that culminated in the modern nation-state. The ending of 
colonialism was undoubtedly the product of an external history much 
more than it was the outcome of local or regional experience. If there is 
indeed hyperbole in the conventional view that the postcolonial state 
was an achievement of popular struggle (at least in the Chadian case), 
there was, nevertheless, an internal history that played a part in the 

emergence of the state. 
There is a dismal history of African statehood that explains both frag- 
mentation and arbitrary aggregation, on one side, and external de- 
pendence, on the other—a process of subordination well described by 
Boubacar Barry in his study of the Waalo Kingdom.” It is, by and large, 
coextensive with the history of the Westphalian system. It may, in the 
broadest outline, be understood as follows. There was, first, the periph- 
eralization of the continent in the world economy, followed by forceful 
commercial intrusions that fragmented existing communities, forcing 
upon them economic systems that, beyond subsistence, functioned 
merely to provide tribute, a large part of which was slaves. That process 
continued with the transatlantic slave trade, with a new P& 
ripheralization and further fragmentation that was halted only by mew 
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tributary relations vis-a-vis the external world in the era of “legitimate 
trade.” Under colonialism, new unities were imposed, but not to undo 
past fragmentation nor to form the basis of secure, internally prosper- 
ing economies or future states, but to fulfill, in new ways, the tasks of a 
periphery providing cheap labor and primary commodities—and, po- 
litically, a strategic space between powers. At the end of that period of 
history, the logic and the forms of subordination suddenly changed: out 
of the debris of failed colonialisms, unitary states and nations were 
summoned to emerge. 

The history might be written differently, however, with varying 
stress on the role of African communities and conditions in state for- 
mation, and with greater attention to the diversity of response to inter- 
national and internal challenges to statehood. Equally, the relationship 
between internal or regional histories and the history of external influ- 
ence could be presented in a different perspective: not as opposed 
forces for state creation but as integrally related processes. This would 
require that the prevalent heroic view of the ideal-typical state that cre- 
ates itself be abandoned, and one preferred that sees states emerging 
with and as defining elements of state systems. So very far, then, from 
these states having no substantive historical or ““empirical” reality, and 
being the products of an indulgent juridical order among states, they 
might be seen to have an internal history deeply linked to the external 
one situating them in the condition of weakness domestically, and of 
merely “juridical” existence in international relations. 

At the opposite end of state formation, the weight of international 
factors in the limitation of the process of disintegration—the roles of 
France and its allies and the O0AU—although signally important, must 
be placed in a broader context if it is not to be overstated. International 
“system maintenance” thus always operates in association with inter- 
nal political processes that cannot be reduced to passive outcomes of 
external determinations. 

The international defense of “juridical statehood” is often activated 
by the initiatives and responses of internal actors. Had there been 
enough support within the GUNT for Libya’s project of union, the 
OAU or the United States and France would scarcely have been able to 
stop it. Indeed, had Chadians not sought Libyan assistance, the Libyan 
threat to Chadian statehood might have been much less significant. 
Likewise, the unions between Egypt and Syria, Senegal and Gambia, 
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Egypt and Sudan—to say nothing of Qadhafi’s various unification 
projects with Egypt, Morocco, Algeria, and Chad—failed not because 
of international resistance but because they lacked adequate support 
within the states concerned. The same is true of the failed federations 
and unions proclaimed at independence, which also did not survive. 

Similarly, secessions have been resisted from within African states. It 
was Nigerians, facing a divided international response to their cause 
(inside as well as outside the OAU), who brought to an end the Biafran 
secession. Katanga’s and Kasai’s attempted secessions were in large part 
externally inspired, and the opposition to them within Congo was a 
decisive factor in their defeat. 

From another perspective, no attempt was made after independence 
to reverse the balkanization of colonial amalgams like the French West 
African and Central African federations, though it was much decried 
on the eve of independence. In anglophone East and Central Africa, 
Africans themselves balkanized colonial federations for reasons that 
were supposed, at the time, to be progressive. 

As various attempted secessions, unifications, and federations have 
shown, the composition of states has been contested. But few challeng- 
ers have had any plausible claim to being able to create states that were 
any more solidly based and any less reliant on external support. The 
absence, in almost all cases, of viable alternative candidates to state- 
hood that would have been qualitatively different is of some impor- 
tance. It suggests that the states which did emerge were not entirely 
arbitrary—at any rate, no more than history itself may be considered to 
be so.”° Sat 

The framework of interstate relations—the status of inherited inter- 
national boundaries and the maintenance of the balance of power 
among external actors in Africa—has been vigorously, and so far suc- 
cessfully, defended by a coincidence of the interests of the major powers 
and most African states. Few African states have had the means, 
unaided externally, to impose change by force. Some that might have 
such means, relative to some of their immediate neighbors (e.g., Nige 
ria, Ghana, Zaire, Senegal), would probably not gain much by doing S°, 
since they would lack the political, bureaucratic, and economic Te 
sources to absorb such additions successfully, even if they could ignore 

the international obloquy that forceful territorial adjustments would 
incur. 
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Destruction and Reconstitution: 
“The Sociology of ‘Juridical’ Statehood” 


Inherited colonial structures turned out to be far less easy to convert 
into workable independent states than was at first supposed. Equally, 
the gaining of independence represented a good deal less than a mas- 
tery of the material and human assets of the state by those who suc- 
ceeded to power—much of the bureaucratic and financial power was 
still exercised from outside (in the former Afrique Noire—Guinea ex- 
cepted—through the French Ministry of Cooperation). The postcolo- 
nial body politic had only a limited impact on the evolution of the state 
and little ability to make it function well by almost any criterion. By 
contrast, through their economic activity and their educational sys- 
tems, both the colonial state and its postcolonial successor had an enor- 
mous formative power over societies and on classes within them. 

The state produced not only the phenomenon of Tombalbaye and his 
collaborators but also of those who wished to replace him in power. 
These were, for the most part, a new group fitted by their education 
(itself made possible, and its content supplied, by the colonial state) for 
roles in modern government and politics. Their emergence was inde- 
pendent of the development of a Chadian private bourgeoisie, which 
remained negligible, in the shadow of the expatriate capitalist class. As 
political leaders, they stood in contrast to the “natural” leaders who 
were their rivals, even though several tried to combine the two kinds of 
leadership. They occupied, or competed for, positions in the state cre- 
ated for them by the retreat of imperial power: all discourse of represen- 
tation was dictated almost entirely either by the colonialists’ rules of 
succession (more or less democratic constitutions, elections, and so on) 
or by the needs of post hoc legitimation of their ascendancy. Neither the 
“tribes” nor the “nation,” nor the workers and peasants they claimed 
to speak for, had created a place in society or the opportunity to rule. 

However readily one may identify the “traditional” ethnic bases of 
power of the leaders of the various formations that have emerged since 
independence, the reality is that, empirically, “tribes” and communities 
have had a marginal influence on the construction (and destruction) 
of states beyond the support their members have given to particular 
Claimants to office. Ethnic differences exist, but it is hard to find the 
traces of culture—or differences attributable to culture—in the politi- 
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cal policies and projects of the various formations. Cultural Pluralism, 
amounts to a plurality of “identities” rather than of differences in the 
character of the interests, purposes, and worldviews of those iNVOlved 
in political competition. References to “feudal ties” and “patrimonia| 
relations” that abound in the literature of African politics, to the exten; 
that they imply a certain rootedness of the new political leaderships’ 
dominance in “tradition,” can be misleading. Although personalities 
are important in politics, there is little evidence to show that personal 
fealty is a major feature of authority relations in society generally or 
even in political association, nor is there any that would get round the 
fact that the bases of political preeminence in all movements are pre- 
dominantly meritocratic, including achieved status in the colonial or 
postcolonial state.?! 

Furthermore, especially in rural Africa, collective motivations and 
collective enlistment (of young men of a certain category, from a certain 
clan, ethnic group, or region) probably account for much more than a 
sense of individual attachment, obligation, or fealty—of persons or 
families—to the person of the leader.” By the same token, the leader 
gains immensely from the meritocratic competences that enable him to 
act as spokesman among strangers and foreigners. This was true of Ka- 
mougué and the rump of the FAT that followed him. Deference to pro- 
fessional competence and rank also was an important factor in the 
emergence of leaders among the rebel soldiers during the period of 
warlordism. The same can be said with greater force of Habré, whose 
hold on his followers was always based on his ““modern’’ competences 
and achievements. In short, relations of dominance and deference were 
rooted in the social relations fostered by the modern state and political 
economy rather than on precolonial survivals. 

Here, then, is one of the reasons for the near indestructibility of the 
idea of the postcolonial state. Those who disarranged and nearly de- 
stroyed its physical machinery were the most ardent bearers of its ideal. 
It was thus sustained as a focus and an object of conflict, even when 
there seemed to be no limit to the disintegration of its material organ 
zation and assets. Yet, as we have seen, Habré did little more than aF 
tempt to reconstruct, along somewhat more rational lines, the state ove! 
which Tombalbaye had presided. Most interested parties concurr® 
that the state should “exist,” that it should be reconstituted. It is as 9° 
argument of experience, of failure and bloody disintegration, cou 
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challenge the presumption that the state that had once been decreed to 
exist, ought to continue to exist. 

Certainly there is an idealization of the state: of political relations that 
were never satisfactory but appeared to be so after the chastisement of 
war; of political aspirations that were never widely shared but were 
ever a source of conflict. Yet there is a reality in which all this idealiza- 
tion has ultimately to be grounded and that justifies it. For the internal 
actors, it is the expectation of being able to convert recognition (in the 
senses previously indicated) into dominance over other people and 
their goods. For external backers and opponents, it is the promise of 
access to the material resources and strategic advantages that go with 
real statehood that sustains involvement. Therefore, in the wars that 
destroy the state is implicit the imperative to reconstitute it. 

Postcolonial ruling strata, by and large, accepted the inherited state 
as given and could mobilize sufficient popular support for its defense 
against both secession and annexation. They derived their project of 
nationhood from the structures of rule they inherited and that had 
called them into existence as a social force. Thus, nation follows state, 
and many African states create, embody, and sustain the ideal of nation- 
hood (to the extent that they exist as creative forces). That, in a way, is a 
tribute to the success of the colonial protostate in providing the basis of 
a national political consciousness, for it was within its apparatus that 
the postcolonial elites were initially formed. The reconstitution of the 
Chadian state was preeminently the project of the bureaucratic strata 
and intellectuals. 

Even the rebel leadership sought to associate the wider population 
with the reconstitution of the state, although they, like the ruling elite 
they opposed, sowed division and strife. Theirs was a conflicted unity. 
If they had a single concept of a Chadian state, invariably unitary, they 
rarely had a cogent sense of a Chadian polity, because their reliance on 
force gave little scope to politics—and above all, their predominant 
sense of political belonging was ethnic. 

There is no reason to doubt that in pursuing their own aims, many of 
the elite, whether in power or in rebellion, were motivated by more 
than their narrow self-interest. Many were moved by an idea of Chad, 
4 patriotism, desire for progress for their people. No doubt, in the 
Course of these struggles ordinary peasants and workers took up Ode 
tions of support with varying degrees of reluctance and enthusiasm, 
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without which the armed factions would quickly have run out of fight- 
ers, of succor, and of shelter. It is sentimentality (or paternalism) to 
imagine that the masses could be innocent of responsibility for the po- 
litical deterioration from which they greatly suffered. The intention 
here is therefore not to contrast the avarice and bellicosity of the lead- 
ership strata against the helplessness of the masses. It is, rather, to un- 
derline the fact that even when it involved the people, the project of 
reconstituting the postcolonial state and the forms it took had a specific 
social origin. All notions of social representativeness—whether of class 
or of ethnic groups—must be viewed with suspicion. In pursuing their 
state project, the leaders were not in any way responding to, represent- 
ing, or reflecting a polity; they were, instead, determining and circum- 
scribing its character and its choices. 

It is, in any event, quite clear that throughout the period of “disinte- 
gration” there was no void of political action in Chad, with an effete 
concept of statehood sustained from outside. Rather, there was a mas- 
Sive engagement of the militants and their followers, and, in lesser 
roles, the population at large. That was the empirical reality of the 
Chadian state and the power of its idea. 

In all civil wars there are likely to be periods when the state is 
eclipsed by the contending forces, its institutions paralyzed and its 
functions taken over by nonstate actors. In the conventional perception 
of liberation struggles, such assumption of state functions, through the 
creation of new structures in liberated zones, is often considered to pre- 
figure a new political order. In reality, this is rarely the case: such struc- 
tures of struggle tend to be suppressed by the triumphs they make pos- 
sible at the national level. Egalitarianism then gives way to hierarchy, 
agrarian populism to the dominance of the city and to a widening of 
the distance between leaders and led. 

In Chad, the structures of the armed struggle varied greatly in terms 
of the quality of their relationship to the noncombatant population. In 
some areas they served extortion and brigandage, and in others they 
may have diffused progressive notions of citizenship. In a process pe™ 
suasively described by Buijtenhuijs—which could have been anticl- 

pated on the basis of the work of Doornbos—all the progressive pron 
ise of FROLINAT, its programs (such as they were ), and its experience 
failed to bear fruit in the period of its ambiguous victory.” 

In all cases, the structures of the liberation struggle, as well as those 
that emerged during the period of the warlords, may have had the 
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function of political mobilization (of orienting peripheral populations, 
largely detached from the state and its ideologies of citizenship and 
patriotism, to a political awareness that was national). From the point 
of view of “modernization,” this might appear to be a prelude to politi- 
cal integration and the growth of national consciousness. However, in 
the context of a many-sided war, they also served to create a high de- 
gree of militarization of populations who were enlisted in the battle 
for a state, participation in which would, for the vast majority, be 
merely nominal, bringing no palpable advantages. Political mobiliza- 
tion in this sense, then, was probably a major force for destabilization 
that furthered the disintegration of state authority. The Chadian state 
had succeeded only in the brief period when it had the least impact on 
peripheral communities; it provoked rebellion when it weighed more 
heavily. The state machinery became enfeebled and fell apart, but it did 
not disappear. It could be reconstituted. The physical infrastructure of 
administrative and financial institutions, however battered, remained 
with all its international articulations—to France and to the rest of 
Francocentric Africa. Some of the administrators and soldiers, though 
disorganized and dispersed, were still there to be reassembled when- 
ever conditions allowed. Moreover, second and third generations with 
a state-seeking education (one that prepared them for bureaucratic and 
state-supported occupations) had been produced. The ideal of the state 
not only existed in the minds of its old agents and attackers alike, but 
was reproduced in the consciousness of the new generations. For that 
reason, the incapacitation and disintegration of the state pointed inexo- 
rably to its actual or attempted reconstitution. 


The Polity 


Whether a state is viable depends on whether its people cohere, or can 
come to cohere politically as “a people.” That is particularly important 
from the point of view of state rebuilding that claims to any degree of 
democratic motivation. 

| Such coherence does not exist where “the people’ are only the vic- 
tims of the depredations of the state, completely dissociated from it, 
their misery punctuated by rebellions, resistance, and flight, whether 
Physical or situated in culture and discourse. Prevalent images of Afri- 
“4 politics stress the divisions of class and ethnicity, and patterns of 
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personal power and patronage linked to the dynamics of class interest 
and ethnic identity. Sometimes (though not, characteristically, in the 
evocation of “civil society”) “the people” are viewed in opposition not 
only to a failing state but also to a predatory middle class or bourgeoisie 
that reflects both its economic nature and its privileged association with 
the state. Recent political commentary has announced the burgeoning 
of a rich profusion of civic associations hailed for their alienation from 
the state and for their democratizing mission (their potential as builders 
of democratic states). Yet, however accurate these perceptions may be, 
they lack any critical account of whether “the people” in any particular 
country are disposed to sustain any given project of state formation. 

It may then be asked whether Chadians constitute a viable, potential 
polity. Was there ever the basis for the emergence of a polity in Chad? 
How far could it support a modern state that seeks democracy? 

The basis of any viable or durable state is a collectivity, a part or all 
of the people it encloses, who shape it and sustain it by purposeful po- 
litical action. It is the part of society that is routinely capable of and 
involved in effective political action. The idea that expresses this most 
nearly is that of a “polity” —“political society” would do just as well— 
referring to society in a political engagement focused upon and revolv- 
ing around the ordering of the state and its affairs, rather than only in 
its economic or civil aspect. It is a notion that sits uneasily with a simple 
contraposition of state and society, state and civil society, as rival enti- 
ties; rather, it joins them in a complex interrelation. Central to it are 
collective deliberation and action, and the reciprocal recognition by 
members of each one’s entitlement to participate. 

A polity exists if a substantial part of the people is joined by a com- 
mon focus of political loyalty, a common field of deliberation and action 
with significant agreement on the limits and permissible forms of po- 

litical action. Political organization that extends beyond the formal in- 
stitutions of the state into society is a condition of political effectiveness: 
Political organization implies not only the periodic mobilization of sup- 
porters to vote or to demonstrate or to riot, but also the emergence of 
durable structures that reorder society in accordance with the needs 
of the functioning and reproduction of the polity—in short, political 
institutions. 

A polity refers to people who form or live within a single polit 
order. Yet it clearly means more than common subjection, implying ° 
measure of participation in rule. It is much more than a subjective § ote 
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of identity or a shared recognition of the claims of the state over the 
people who live under it. A common focus of political activity is im- 
plicit in the notion of a polity, even more than common identity, cul- 
ture, and sentiment (which are associated with the idea of a nation), 
though it may well be that all polities need all these to have any stable 
existence. The defining feature of a “nation,” and certainly the politi- 
cally most important, is that all or most of its members believe and feel 
that they belong to it, and that it is important that they do. The defining 
feature of a polity is the fact that the state relates to it as such, and it in 
turn confronts the state as bearer of certain political attributes and en- 
titlements—the central idea is a degree of participatory association, 
whether direct or mediated by effective representation. 

The members of a polity, understood in these terms, are therefore not 
only subjects but also citizens: people who contribute to the existence 
of the state not simply by obedience but also by being able, to some 
degree, to act regularly and voluntarily to affect political outcomes. 
That necessarily implies political entitlements vis-a-vis the holders of 
state power and in relation to each other, which is almost to say that 
“polity” is in principle a democratic notion, or at least one that seeks 
(or anticipates) democratic citizenship. 

If it is true that state creation does not succeed until those who come 
under the sway of the state accord its rule legitimacy, then its success 
implies the emergence of a collectivity to whom rule must be legiti- 
mated. However, “polity” implies more than a passive constituency 
for legitimation. It suggests agents who can give active expression to 
their sense of whether the state or the rulers do in fact have legitimacy. 
The justification of power is addressed to them, but their response is 
not limited to the ultimate choice between revolt and submission; it 
includes a range of regular acts of affirmation and negation, of criti- 
cism and acclaim. The polity need not be coextensive with either the 
nation or the totality of subjects to whom rule is legitimated; nor are 
fully democratic elections the only conceivable form of participatory 
association. 

After colonialism, and in the years of the state's eclipse, there were 
Chadians for whom a nation-state had evident value and who could 
not easily prosper without it. Independence had made possible a con- 
siderable increase of the personnel of the state and of parastatal orga- 
nizations, as well as of the ideological state apparatus, such as the single 
party that was eventually formed. The political strata and the bureau- 
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crats and technocratic classes in Chad came into existence largely as a 
result of the act of independence, not as the by-products of class for- 
mation in society at large, any more than the state was the outcome of 
indigenous class struggles. 

The Chadian polity would have been constituted by a stratum firmly 
linked to the postcolonial state: the politicians, “traditional leaders” 
bureaucrats, state employees, and all those who worked in modern en- 
terprises that depended on the state or its international associations. 
Unevenly articulated to this section of the population, concentrated in 
the major cities and overwhelmingly in N’Djamena and the Southern 
prefectures, were urban wage earners generally, who could withdraw 
their labor to protest policies they disapproved; the peasant producers 
of export crops, who could, at the limit, vote with their hoes; and the 
young in the schools and the university, who could, on occasion, be a 
voluble and volatile chorus. Together, these elements could eventually 
have formed a polity that could have expanded to include the rest of 
society. 

In the early years of independence, the administrators and chiefs, to 
varying degrees, mediated between the state (and national politics gen- 
erally) and the peripheral populations. In the run up to independence, 
and in the few elections held thereafter, there were high voter turnouts 
even in remote areas. True, many of the votes were bought or coerced, 
but even under those circumstances a certain awareness of political be- 
longing and of an entitlement to be heard (however that might be ap- 
propriated by local officials and notables) would have arisen. 

The creation of the single-party state that was intended to unite made 
such acts of political expression irrelevant, except for those who found 
roles and purposes to pursue within its framework. However, the party 
was eventually neutralized by the progress of the dictatorship. 

Essentially the same categories reemerged as the forces vives under 
the project of democratization and dominated the Sovereign National 
Conference—now embodying a significant expatriate element. The 
educational and economic attainments were greater than those of their 
predecessors and they had been tempered by the long years of turbu- 
lence, and the civic organizations showed there was a great deal mors 
diversity and autonomy of organization and expression than 1 the 
early years of the republic. But the organizations had neither depth Se 

coherent political projects beyond the replacement of the military re 
gime through what would have to be externally sponsored elections 
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They wished to create a state very like that of 1960, but there was no 
“ndication of how such reenactment would avoid repetition of the fate 
of that earlier attempt. Their battle cry was “democracy,” but in a coun- 
try of desperately poor people, good-faith democracy would amount to 
“penetocracy,” to use Raphael’s word.” Could the elite unite to install 
‘the “rule of the poor”? And how might that be accomplished? Ulti- 
mately, some of the skepticism with which they regarded the military’s 
project of democratization had to attach to their own as well.” 

The political space accounts for the failure of a polity to cohere 
around the modern state, but it also points to the need for a choice of 
state form appropriate to the historical character of the Chadian space 
and its economic and social discontinuities (i.e., quite apart from ethnic 
identities and sensitivities). 

Before colonialism there had been no single Chad—however loosely 
associated—but there was an espace tchadien, literally a political space 
whose center was defined by the points of convergence of the routes of 
conquest and trade, of pilgrims and slavers, and the surrounds of the 
lake, united by the patterns of interdependence between herders and 
cultivators, tropical and Sahelian populations. It was a space whose 
identity was defined by the convergence in the middle rather than 
by its peripheries or borders with other spaces. These were, and re- 
main, permeable and indistinct (except in juridical and cartographical 
terms).2” For all manner of practical reasons it is unlikely that a single 
state of any kind could ever have emerged in modern times—say, af- 
ter the fifteenth century—to unify that space; certainly, none ever did. 
But the idea of political relatedness, of belonging to political commu- 
nities that had much to do with each other, had some support in this 
centuries-long experience. 

Conflict and domination were no strangers to this shared space, nor 
were they unrelieved by assimilation, mutual influence, and depen- 
dence. The critical fact was that political communities—varying greatly 
In size and organization, and in their internal heterogeneity of origin— 
remained autonomous, numerous, and distinct in their domains, except 
when they lost them through conquest. Even then, it was for the most 
part tributary obligations of varying importance and kind that were im- 
posed, rather than any political unification or a transformation of dis- 
tinctive modes of living. 

The crucial question was whether any internal force could have the 
Power to impose unity in a modern nation-state (which could not be 
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achieved without doing violence to this autonomy), and to What Pur- 
pose. Needless to say, communal autonomy did not imply internal 
unity of the communities, which in most cases were themselves loose 
assemblages of groups of people who, for some purposes, regardeg 
themselves as belonging together and distinguished themselves from 
others. What could a unifying state at the center give peripheral people 
in return for their loss of freedom? There was little chance that it might 
bring prosperity to the periphery or give security from external ageres- 
sion or the rigors of economic life. It would be hard to show that for the 
bulk of the Northern populations this has changed much. The indepen- 
dent way of living and the independent-mindedness of these small 
communities is generally determined by material circumstances and 
needs. 

In the best of times, it is doubtful that national political life, centered 
on N’Djamena, had any but the vaguest and most intermittent impact 
on the vast majority of the peasant and nomadic populations. A very 
few young males might have experienced enlargement of their horizons 
and new opportunities from the upheavals it produced, but most ex- 
perienced the state and its wars as a constraint and a burden. 

FROLINAT, through its military campaigns, heightened awareness of 
national political life as it recruited and sought support among people 
in the North. The career of Habré alone involved political and military 
activity across the length and the breadth of the country, with bands of 
recruits and allies of disparate ethnic and regional origins joining and 
leaving his core organization at various points. Even when some of the 
guerrilla bands retreated to their communities of origin and degener- 
ated into brigandage, they could barely renounce their share in the 
larger state. 

Apart from this largely negative sense of political belonging, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to claim that Chadian people, beyond those 
most closely linked to the state, cohered as a political collectivity. Yel 
they were not a set of separate political communities that had nothing 
to do with each other. 

With the most minimal commercial and economic integration ei 
country and the failure of national political parties and movements : 
emerge, there were no organizational links to support a sense of ae 
mon belonging and to give it a practical agenda that would sustain me 
develop it. The national idea was derived from the existence of @ 
that was definitionally (i.e., stipulatively) national. 


of the 
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A central government, under whatever constitution is devised, tends 
towards centralization thanks, mainly, to the bureaucratic-intellectual 
stratum, which 1s predominantly metropolitan (rather than regional) 
‘n the focus of its ambitions. Similarly, it will seek to augment its con- 
trol over economic resources as its social commitments and security 
needs expand. Economic recessions and breakdowns of the state ma- 
chinery put a brake on this process, but it resumes in the subsequent 
efforts to rebuild the state. Yet centralization fails to achieve integration 
and is resisted by communities at the periphery—if only in disorgan- 
ized and anarchic ways. It may be that with repeated failure, modern 
African central governments may learn, like the empires of old and 
the colonialists (where they practiced “indirect rule’), the limits of 
centralization. 

But those were largely stagnant orders from the point of view of both 
economic and political development. They probably required an atti- 
tude of resignation at the center to the backwardness of the periphery. 
In the case of the African imperial state, decentralized government of- 
ten amounted to merely tributary domination periodically competed 
for in warlike fashion by the more powerful principalities that could 
control the center. Colonialism created the basis of the “internal colo- 
nialism” practiced by the South against the North after its retreat. Both 
could be as corrupt and oppressive as any Jacobin state. 

It may nevertheless be that the challenge of state creation in many 
parts of Africa is to think and devise the political orders that would 
learn from the experience of the past: trying to cope with extremely 
limited economic resources, with state creation over extensive political 
spaces that are otherwise hard to unify physically as well as economi- 
cally, and trying to do better. 

The classic model associated with European state building involves 
the emergence of a dominant core that imposes itself on surrounding 
political entities by force and secures its dominance through assimila- 
tion of the elites it subdues. It cannot be reconciled with prevalent 
democratic aspirations and would almost certainly meet with a great 
deal of international opposition. 

Powerful regions had emerged in the past in Chad, producing great 
states and empires of varying duration and kind. None had gained a 
complete mastery of the Chadian space. All had, in some way, suffered 
from the double problem of overextension and an unstable core. The 
destinies of states were tied to the fate of individuals or dynasties: their 
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rudimentary political-economic and bureaucratic structures were un- 
able to maintain and reproduce themselves independently. None made 
the transition from a tributary-imperial regional dominance to a mod- 
ern nation-state. Neither the available technologies of warfare nor its 
economic needs, neither the development of production nor the needs 
of historically possible accumulation, called for or permitted the emer- 
gence of such a form of state. 

Could the postcolonial situation have permitted the emergence of a 
state-building core? With the South (perhaps including N’Djamena) be- 
ing the dominant region because of its material and cultural advantages 
in respect to the needs of a modern state. But the South was not a state 
nor—as the feebleness of the impulse toward secession in the crisis of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s showed—even a potential state. Its leader 
was not a warrior king, its army was barely its own and clearly lacking 
the motivation or the purpose to seek and secure durable conquests in 
the far North. The South was a colonial administrative region, its “rul- 
ing class” under the constant tutelage and surveillance of an external 
power. 

By contrast, the Habré state showed a capacity for military domi- 
nance seldom equaled in Africa and, while affirming ultimate commit- 
ment to democracy, placed the highest value on authority and the con- 
centration of power. But Habré’s regime, whose ethnic support was 
based in the economic periphery, away from the core of the state he was 
attempting to reconstruct, did not represent the ascendancy of a region 
that had the ability to dominate. Numerically, the population of his part 
of the North was extremely small, had never been the seat of any state 
even in precolonial times, and had no economic nor cultural advantage 
whatsoever over other regions of Chad. Its military prowess was rooted 
more in the statelessness of its population, characterized by resistance 
to, and flight from, centralized power rather than in conquest for, OF 
attachment to, a stable political order. And, as Habré well knew, it wa 
the South that was in every other way the dynamic core of a modern 
Chadian political economy. f 

As for the dominance of the North over the South, the experienc o 
the FROLINAT years and the period of the warlords showed thet - ; 
North is far from unitary. The problem of unification in Chad is tha ie 
mastery over the North, whether by a Southerner or by a ae , 

even more than of the South. The latter is more fully integrated to 
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“acobin” ideal and is far better placed to benefit from, and less well 
aced to rebel against, its realization in a unitary Chadian state. 
In the perspective of Chad's experience, the “crisis of the African 
state’” presents itself in a somewhat different light than is convention- 
ally assumed. It is an inherent crisis of state creation. The power of the 
state is deflated by the very process of consolidating it: by the weaken- 
ing of authority in the sharing of power that is necessary in the absence 
of a dominant order that can impose it; through the dictatorial mea- 
sures that seek to consolidate authority against its dissipation that 
power sharing must, if unchecked, entail. It is therefore in another re- 
spect—a crisis produced by the simultaneity of the task of democrati- 
zation (in the broadest sense) and the consolidation of authority: of the 
social rooting of power as well as its concentration and centralization.” 
To be sure, all violence, all war, does not originate with the state or 
serve its purposes. But it is the failure of the state to impose order that 
gives free rein to internal and external violence, the very interventions 
that seek to shore it up undermining its image of competence while 
contributing to the predominance of pretended military solutions and 
the proliferation of arms. In the failed attempt to centralize control of 
‘the menace of death” is rooted its growth and metastasis.*° 


pl 


Constitutional Issues 


Postcolonial African states (with the exception of Botswana, Mauritius, 
and, until recently, the Gambia) have characteristically been undemo- 
cratic and, in most cases, based on ethnic dominance and favoritism. 
But most of them gained independence under more or less democratic 
constitutions: their structures are of the “legal rational kind” and re- 
quire appropriate processes of law and governance; they are supported 
by ideologies that are essentially of this kind; and significant elements 
of their populations aspire to modern, democratic, nationhood. All the 
States depend for aid on an international system in which, at least ideo- 
logically, democratic ideals have some normative power. The nation- 
State, legal-rational domination, and most of the prevalent notions of 
development (which invariably contain a substantial welfare compo 

nent) are democracy-seeking. One might conclude that these demo- 

Cratic elements themselves constitute the principal obstacle to the cre- 
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ation and stabilization of the new states. Along these lines, one might 
then be obliged to accept the antinomy between order and freedom and 
to opt for order and stability.” 

However, experience argues for a contrary view. Not only does order 
require a modicum of consent, but the form of possible statehood prob- 
ably cannot be stabilized in authoritarian fashion. Moreover, the con- 
tent of authority—the social, cultural, and ideological character of or- 
der (whether dictatorial, oligarchic, corporatist, or any other)—is not 
irrelevant to the kind of state that is made possible (e.g., legal-rational, 
performing or not in relation to economic development, and so on). 
But the most decisive refutation of such a view is the failure of “or- 
der” to endure for long in countries where democracy (at least, in the 
sense of a minimal system of political rights and responsive govern- 
ment) has been suppressed. In postcolonial Africa it would seem that 
democracy and order are experienced simultaneously, and they fail 
simultaneously. 

In some cases, as in Ghana and Nigeria—before General Babangida 
annulled the presidential elections of June 1993—elected constitutional 
government alternated with more or less benign military authoritarian 
rule. In others, the alternation is never accomplished but goes off, as it 
were, half-cocked in both directions, military and civilian, as in Sudan 
(and in Nigeria under generals Babangida and Abatcha). In still others, 
statist forms of socialist rule—scientific socialism—were adopted to 
create the framework of state power and authority. Nowhere were such 
attempts successful for long. In most cases, dictatorship and military 
rule have intervened or remain a permanent contingency. Nowhere can 
these be said to have achieved a creative stability from the point of view 
of state building. They tended, instead, toward stagnation with the pro- 
cesses of deterioration being all too evident. In some cases, like Zaire, 
they gave it greater momentum. It would not do to prefer any form of 
government on the solitary criterion of stability. Not only is stability 
itself contingent, but it is important to know whether, over the period 
of time that follows, there is decisive movement toward consolidation 
of a state capable of fulfilling its role (however broadly or narrowly that 

may be conceived). That holds even if we consider state creation as a 
purely technical matter and leave aside questions of the moral basis and 
content of rule, and even if we take the desirability of success to be self- 
evident. 
“1: i qed : For a short 
Whatever stability was achieved, was of limited duration. 
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period, Tombalbaye ran a stable state; Habré’s for a while seemed likely 
to equal it in longevity. However, “stability” failed to create an order 
that could sustain itself without ever-increasing reliance on violence. 

It would be wrong to suppose, however, that it makes no difference 
what the character of each period of stable government may be, even if 
it seems that all are doomed to give way to violence and strife. There is 
a qualitative difference in the effect on political culture and expecta- 
tions, and on the degree to which these will support subsequent efforts 
of state creation. Even a short-lived order may settle some political 
questions for good. For example, the unitive vocation of a Chadian state 
is no longer in question. In a more subtle way, certain constitutional 
principles, particularly with regard to the organization of government, 
are seldom reopened, or when they are, modification and reform are 
generally envisaged, rather than a new beginning. The issues of the 
status of “chiefs” and “presidentialism” provide illustrations. In coun- 
tries that had a multiparty beginning, single-party government has 
been resisted while continuing loyalties to the residues of those parties 
become integrated into cultural and ethnic identities. That would ap- 
pear to be the case in Ghana, Uganda, and Zimbabwe with their other- 
wise quite different histories and fortunes. In the same way, the civilian 
political organizations and the political parties that have emerged dur- 
ing the imperfect liberalization under Déby may be expected to have a 
lasting impact on the shaping of Chadian politics far into the future. 

Chad may be very far from establishing a fully working democratic 
system, but the normative significance of democratic ideas cannot be 
ignored, having been reinforced by both the experience of tyranny and 
the protracted, costly struggles against it. The most often invoked ideals 
include universal citizenship, secularism, the need for popular consul- 
tation on constitutional questions, fair ethnic participation, and human 
rights. The challenge facing its leaders is in seeking to establish state 
authority and stability, to find creative ways in which expression can be 
given to democratic principles and aspirations. 

It was generally agreed among opponents of Tombalbaye that the in- 
herited state could neither function effectively as a state nor stabilize 
itself because of its narrow ethnic base and the way it ruled over the 
peasants, particularly those of the North. Democracy seemed the obvi- 
Ous alternative to Tombalbaye’s state, but it was out of a kind of democ- 
tacy that Tombalbaye had emerged. The problem, then, was to create a 
new democracy on a sounder footing of fair ethnic representation. Be- 
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yond that, the critique of the state was incoherent. The “neocolonia]” 
nature of the state was invoked more as abuse than to distinguish jt 
from what a more authentic state might be. For the most part, the com- 
plaint of FROLINAT was about the substance of policy and the distri- 
bution of power (Southern domination), not about the nature of the 
state. 

After the events of 1979-80, a new line of criticism emerged, mainly 
from Southern intellectuals. It opposed the centralized character of the 
postcolonial state, which was seen as a legacy of French “Jacobinism” 
that bred corruption, incompetence, and ethnic domination. The need 
was felt to accommodate ethnic and regional diversity, but not through 
dosage or, as the Lagos Accords envisaged, through power sharing at 
the center by (symbolically or actually) representative individuals. 
Rather, there was to be a substantial delegation of power to the regions, 
which would allow a larger degree of autonomy to different ethnic 
communities.*? 

However, the argument of decentralization went beyond the issue of 
federalism versus a unitary state. There was the question of whether 
any Chadian state could have the capacity to rule in a centralized, and 
centralizing, fashion, given its limited resources. It was highlighted by 
the phenomenon of “‘warlordism.” The issue arose again, in less dra- 
matic form, under Habré, in relation to the role that should be accorded 
to traditional authorities. Effectively, the argument was that with less 
means at its disposal than the colonial state, the postcolonial one over- 
reached itself, undermined the creative autonomy of communities, and 
provoked rebellion. Its centralization could only result in the domi- 
nance of one ethnic group over others. 

In a restructuring of the state, democracy would have an importance 
beyond the accommodation it would permit among rival parties. To 
make the state more democratic was not merely to secure for each eth- 
nic group—or the elite from each group—its proper share of power, 
but to bring an external standard and an arbiter—the democratic elec- 
torate—into the intraelite rivalries and conflicts. Accommodations and 
pacts among elites alone could have only a provisional character, a 
herently unstable without a broadening of the base of politics duly 
institutionalized.*° 

Decentralization had a certain appeal to Southerners. I 
longer rule the whole of Chad, then at least they could escap 
domination to some extent and maintain some control over 
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the economic resources of their region, the richest and the one with the 
best prospects of economic development. Equally, after massacres suf- 
fered at the hands of Northerners, they would feel more secure in their 
own area, under a kind of home rule. Federation, which was suggested 
at various times by Giscard d’Estaing and Mitterrand, was generally 
rejected as likely to lead to secession. In its negotiations with Déby’s 
government, however, the CSNPD demanded a referendum on the 
question. It indicated that federation could be adopted on an experi- 
mental basis, and dropped if it failed.” 

To Northern leaders decentralization could only be suspect. What 
would be the value of state power in N’Djamena if the capital could 
not control the country’s most productive area and its most important 
revenue base? The North is barren, without the South’s oil reserves— 
Kanem has much smaller reserves—and little able to support a modern 
state. 

Ethnic and regional suspicions apart, federation would run into other 
difficulties, such as finding a rational basis for the constituent units: 
would prefectures be converted into “states”? Could “ethnic fairness” 
within such states be ensured any more than in the larger entity? More 
important, it would solve nothing if the state-people relationship of the 
centralized state was simply reproduced at the federal level. In any 
event, what mechanisms could be devised to prevent the center, given 
its diplomatic and economic advantages, from progressively augment- 
ing its powers at the expense of the states? The problem, according to 
Negothé, was not only one of parceling out power but also of breaking 
it up and reassembling it, at the expense of the inherited ‘‘Jacobin” state, 
to benefit local structures built around parochial rather than metropoli- 
tan or cosmopolitan concerns. These ideas were echoed in the Cahier de 
charges prepared by the Sovereign National Conference for the Transi- 
tional Government. 

None of the protagonists seemed troubled by the fact that in other 
areas the commitments of the state far exceeded its economic capaci- 
ties. In the creation and reproduction of the postcolonial elite it as- 
sumed a huge burden of expenditure. It also did so in all its develop- 
ment projects and in trying to meet its ever-growing fiscal needs. Both 
the IMF in 1974 and the World Bank subsequently emphasized the 
need for more effective revenue collection. Some improvement is al- 
ways possible, but that in itself presupposes an administrative and po- 

litical capacity that the state probably cannot muster. The hope that the 
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economy could be made to develop rapidly enough to cope with these 
ever-rising commitments and the needs of the expanding elite Was a 
forlorn one. Yet that was very difficult to acknowledge. Trying to close 
the gap between commitments and capabilities could, and did, lead to 
the imposition of heavier burdens on the peasants, to cynicism and cor- 
ruption, and to greater external dependence and indebtedness. 

The problem was not merely centralization and the overextension, 
in all domains, of an inherently fragile state implanted in a feeble 
economy. It was that the cost of funding the state and the political class 
far exceeded the capacity of the economy and the state, because of its 
narrow social base and the general state of underdevelopment, was a 
low-performance one. It was, therefore, only a matter of time before the 
state collapsed. Indeed, the crisis was present at the creation. 

Coercion and violence go hand in hand with state failure and with 
corruption. The postcolonial state lacked independent control of the 
means of violence, however. And the colonialists had abandoned their 
“possessions” because, even with their greater resources, they could 
secure them only at an ever-increasing cost. 

A state that could not produce material improvements could not 
enjoy authority for long. Force and corruption eroded whatever au- 
thority there was. Yet the imagination seems to fail in the face of the 
challenge of devising some alternative mode of political life and gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the supposedly progressive alternatives put forward 
by FROLINAT and other critics envisaged a state that would be com- 
mitted to doing even more, with no better access to material resources, 

The issue was not whether the limited state with a liberal-economic 
ideology would have been more appropriate—an argument that pre- 
supposes a private economic life that can flourish with minimal stale 
initiative and leadership. To the contrary, the projects and expectations 
of all regimes and all tendencies require the state to play a major role, 
backed by the French state. The issue was, rather, one of facing ue : 
destitution and absolute underdevelopment, and—without illusions o 
early economic progress—devising economic objectives and a stat 
appropriate to those realities. Such a state would be a minimal one us 

in regard to the “free market’ but in respect to its own demands up 

the social product, and its own encouragement of predatory © 

mation around and through the governing apparatus. pate toneel™ 
Yet if elite consensus was the condition of peace, it seeme 
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able that the elite might consent to austerity as a permanent condition 
and embrace poverty. It is in this regard that an appropriate form of 
popular control over the leadership and the state could constrain the 
elites—if it did not, in its turn, fall victim to their class power and their 
rivalries. Perhaps such a democracy could only be the result of a revo- 
lution, but it would be hard to make sense of that to people who had 
already survived one “revolution” that had been expected to do some 
or all of these things. 


The Economic Base 


The chances of the Chadian economy comfortably supporting the needs 
of a modern state, a modern political elite, and a growing population 
were never great, but what limited development had occurred since in- 
dependence was massively set back by the war. At the end of 1981, ac- 
cording to official estimates, 15 percent of buildings were destroyed and 
60 percent of all housing had to be reconstructed; a good deal of state 
property and equipment had disappeared or had been destroyed; the 
transport infrastructure had badly deteriorated—only a quarter of the 
prewar stock of heavy vehicles could still be used. The standard of liv- 
ing was said to have dropped by more than 40 percent.*° 

Although after Habré’s return to power in 1982 a start was rapidly 
made toward reviving commercial and administrative life, and re- 
building the infrastructure, other misfortunes lay in wait. To compound 
its problems, in 1984-85 Chad suffered its worst drought in living 
memory, producing major shortages of grains and fish, important ele- 
ments of the diet in the capital and the surrounding areas of the coun- 
try. One result was that the bulk of aid to Chad went into emergency 
relief, mostly food, rather than reconstruction or development. There- 
fore, of the U.S.$1 17 million Chad received on average per annum in 
1983-85, U.S.$61 million was emergency relief. The rest covered opera- 
ions that would normally be assumed by the national budget. Almost 
all of Chad’s development budget was paid for by external aid; the or- 
dinary budget received a subvention of some U.S.$11 million, largely 
from France and the United States. 

Many of the functions of preparing budgets and aid requests were 
undertaken by officials of U.N. agencies or seconded French personnel. 
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Official aid was, in many cases, channeled through volunta ry agencies 
because the Chadian government lacked the administrative capacity to 
handle it. This meant a certain lack of governmental control, and there 
was much doubt as to the wisdom of some of the initiatives. Even the 
World Bank indicated its disquiet concerning the lack of coordination 
of NGOs. 

On the heels of the drought came the collapse of the cotton industry 
due to a drop in world prices for cotton, the result of substantial in- 
creases in Chinese production and of management problems at Co- 
tontchad. The magnitude of the crisis for the Habré government, and 
for Chad’s development prospects was enormous. Exports fell, aggra- 
vating Chad's external indebtedness through the effect on the balance 
of payments and the inability to keep up payments. What had been a 
very modest debt problem (in 1986, a total of U.S.$206 million, a quarter 
of the estimated GDP with debt service ratio of about 5 percent) now 
threatened to become a crippling one.*° The World Bank, together with 
the Chadian and French governments, launched an emergency pro- 
gram to bring cotton back to profitability. This involved a major cost- 
cutting that brought layoffs, the closure of several ginning operations, 
and curbs on the use of Cotontchad’s revenues and assets by the state 
and other parastatals. Although by 1987-88 there was an unexpected 
improvement in cotton prices, the industry was destined to become a 
much smaller one and for several years made little direct contribution 
to government revenues. 

For Chadians, the principal hope for an escape from complete depen- 
dence on external aid seemed to lie in the development of the country’s 
mineral resources, the most important of which was oil. Quantities had 
been discovered at Seduigui, near Lake Chad, adequate to supply all 
the needs of the capital. There were plans for the World Bank to finance 
the laying of a pipeline to N’Djamena and a refinery there. In the South 
vastly more important reserves had been found, and were expected to 
come on stream in 1995. 

In addition to the commercial problems of making suc 
pay ina time of falling oil prices, and with so many of Chad 
also exporting oil, there were political difficulties that aros 
government's reluctance to have yet another major industry 
the South, and its incapacity to bargain effectively with the oil ex a 
tion consortium due to lack of competent personnel and indepe” 
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factual information about the progress of exploration.” In light of the 
announcement of huge finds in 1993 and promises of their early exploi- 
tation, it is sobering to recall that oil exploration began as long ago as 
1974 (under a consortium led by Conoco) and, even allowing for dis- 
ruption due to the fighting in 1979-82, yielded very little. It clearly will 
be some time before oil makes a significant impact for the better on 
Chad's political economy. 

All other economic activities in agriculture and manufacturing could 
improve only marginally and slowly; and even if their contribution to 
the national budget could be significantly improved by more effective 
tax collection, they have no hope of covering the essential expenditure 
commitments of the state—even when military expenditures are ex- 
cluded. Déby’s rule has been clouded by continual conflict with state 
workers striking because they are owed months of wages and salaries. 
To compound matters, in mid-1993, responding to its own economic 
problems, France decided to reduce its support for the CFA franc, pro- 
voking a 50 percent devaluation of the currency. 

To all intents and purposes, Chad had no more hopeful prospect than 
to keep up and secure an increase of external aid for most of the admin- 
istrative and economic functions of the state, offering only a political 
and administrative climate that official donors and NGOs would ap- 
prove, essentially by good use of the assistance channeled through it 
and an unobstructive attitude to the solutions offered by others. It 
could hope to use aid and aid donors well, but at the margin, that differs 
little from serving them well. If there is such a thing as ‘“economic sov- 
ereignty,’’ Chad could barely lay claim to it. 

Yet even poverty and foreign benevolence can be managed more or 
less wisely, more or less justly, and, above all, with due regard for the 
interests and needs of ordinary people. Even a dependent sovereignty 
does not exclude the possibility of positive political creation. 

It is unlikely that the crisis of state formation will be resolved by the 
sudden imposition of “democracy” from outside—in the form of 
hastily contrived parties and elections preceded by “sovereign” na- 
onal conferences. What seems to be required is a more complex pro- 
“ess that judiciously combines strategies for the building and consoli- 
ra of authority and power at three levels: state, “political society,” 
es the People at large. Such construction cannot bypass the realities of 

quality and class relations. In this regard, the intuition of the first 
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major opposition to the neocolonial state—that the political reform o¢ 
Chad had to be a revolutionary undertaking—was not entirely off the 
mark. The supreme challenge is to find a way out of the Sisyphean re- 
commencements: of neocolonialism draped with democratic illusions 
and false promises, on one hand, and, on the other, revolutionary lib- 
eration that degenerates into anarchy and ethnic war, only to be rescued 
by yet another attempt to reinstate the neocolonial order. And so on. 





Conclusion: 
Intervention and 
State Formation 


OOKING BACK ona quarter of a century of strife and foreign inter- 
[esta was anything ever done? If it is true that no human expe- 
rience is without value, it is nevertheless difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that for Chad these years were largely wasted. With Habré’s return 
to power in 1982, the worst danger of chaos and irretrievable disinte- 
gration receded. Then began a period of reconstruction. If Chadians 
were not yet ready for peace, they assuredly were tired of war. Despite 
further armed clashes and a major confrontation with Libya, there 
emerged the outlines of a state with a broad distribution of offices 
among ethnic groups and regions, and administrative and political staff 
far better educated than those who took power at independence. Yet 
Habré’s regime could not survive without the corruption, ethnic favor- 
itism, and violence that became its undoing. The successor government 
of Déby, obliged to go along with the prevalent preference for “transi- 
tions to democracy,” was neither willing to relinquish power nor able 
to halt the drift of the country back to ethnic massacres and warlordism. 
Even though the Libyan problem had been removed, to the point of 
securing Libya’s compliance with the International Court of Justice's 
tuling over the Aozou Strip, France’s military presence continued to be 
an essential support for Déby in his uneasy and ambivalent effort to 
make 80vernment more consensual. 

Piet to a widely held view in international relations, Chad's 
ional relations did not unfold in an ethical void. There were 
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shared values and mutually intelligible normative expectations linking 
the main players in the Chadian drama. Chadians, among themselves, 
developed a range of conventions for dealing with the pucvellon anar- 
chy and a shared idiom of debate that might prefigure the consolidation 
of a political community. A sense of common belonging and of the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Chadian political space emerged from the effort to 
manage anarchy and to achieve some coordination at crucial moments 
in spite of conflict. It is in such efforts that the origins of political prin- 
ciples for both domestic and international politics might be fruitfully 
sought. There were limits to anarchy deriving not only from the con- 
vergent effects of the different, and in some cases, opposed policies of 
foreign actors, but also, above all, from the accommodations made by 
the Chadian factions in their protracted conflict. 

It now remains to review, by way of a conclusion, the place of inter- 
national politics in Chad’s misfortunes, specifically the roles of France, 
the United States, Libya, and other African states; to see what their in- 
terventions contributed to the process of state formation; and, finally, to 
consider Chadians’ management of interventionary power. 


France 


The French presence in Chad raised a major problem of legitimacy. It 
was a remnant of the colonial era and it was caught ina hopeless para- 
dox—on one hand supporting Chadian sovereignty against external 
challengers and hoping to gain national, indeed nationalist, legitimacy 
for the postcolonial Chadian state; on the other, seeking to maintain 
a dominant role for France in Chad’s political and economic life. Each 
Chadian government found it necessary to accept this residual French 
colonial role. It was an important cultural and ideological support for 
the Chadian elite as well as a source of economic and military assis- 
tance to the state. Yet the relationship was inherently conflicted: every 
government came into conflict with it sooner or later and encountered 
problems of legitimation because of it. Neither the Chadian elite nor 
their counterparts in neighboring countries that were drawn into 
Chad's conflicts could fully reconcile themselves to it. It was a role that 
was buttressed by French arms—even when there was no direct mili- 
tary intervention, the troops were never far away—as well as by eco- 
nomic aid, both of which were controlled from outside Chad and were 
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not subject to the democracy and “transparency” that French govern- 
ments urged on their Chadian counterparts. The problem of legiti- 
mation related, therefore, to two fundamental issues: the nationalist 
presuppositions of state formation in the postcolonial context and the 
democratic criteria for collective political work invoked by both inter- 
nal and external forces. 

There was another paradox that was greater still. France lacked the 
will to impose political solutions or to take over the work of building 
institutions. It had not achieved much in that regard anywhere in 
Afrique Noire when it had full colonial authority, relying on a motley 
collection of native collaborators whose social influence and persuasive 
power were rooted not in institutions but in the authority and coercive 
power of the French state most of the time. The democratic institutions 
under which independence was granted had been cobbled together at 
the last moment or were allowed to function at all democratically only 
on the eve of independence. 

Colonial authority had a contingent character and was always sub- 
ject to local revolts. Backed by a residual colonial presence, Chadian 
governments also exercise authority contingently—subject to periodic 
“local revolts” while the guarantor power, France, in its turn, is prone 
to repudiation by its protégés as well as their opponents. 

The attempt to reconcile Chadian nationalism and progressive no- 
tions of African independence—Socialist under Mitterrand—with an 
essentially colonial role in Africa produced contradictory and even con- 
fused policies. There were inherent contradictions not only in the sense 
of the state-building project generating irreconcilable social forces, but 
also so far as norms and values were concerned—inconsistency that 
enabled Chadian and foreign actors alike to play on different moral reg- 
isters at the same time. The problem was not so much the absence of 
norms or shared values as the straddling of different, indeed contradic- 
tor y, schemes of justification both domestically and internationally. The 
distorted communication that ensues sustains and is part of the incon- 
Clusive cond ition described by Joxe, in which the state is permanently 
rae ded between emergence and disappearance. Inconsistency is not 

€ same thing as the absence of norms or values. It merely imposes the 
ae to examine which norms or values are applied, and which are 
a F ‘OPriate in any particular social (or international) practice. To ae 
; &re€e normative considerations are embedded, as we have argue : 

“ Pragmatic conventions or “rules of the game” that the Chadian 
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players share by and large. However, political reform in the Franco- 
African system remains elusive and fragile so long as that system can- 
not free itself of its colonial origin and nature.! 

The scope for independent French action was limited not only by the 
resistance it could meet in Chad and from regional powers like Libya 
but also, and ultimately, from the superpowers. The French made much 
of their independence of the Americans, but the framework of inter- 
national security within which they could conceive and implement 
schemes for Africa was guaranteed by the relationship between the 
United States and the USSR. The Cold War integrated colonial spheres 
of influence into the division of the global strategic space between East 
and West, favoring the continuities between colonial rule and the post- 
colonial governance of Africa; but it also imposed constraints insofar 
as the interests of one or other of the Superpowers would always be 
brought to bear, sooner or later, on any undertaking involving the use 
of force. Ultimately, France was a subordinate power even though it 
was no small part of the French self-image (symbolized by the Franco- 
African summits) that France was independent of America, different, 
and more of an “African” power. 

The Cold War did more. It supported a global economic order that 
favored, and indeed made possible, the System of economic aid that 
was so essential for the continuity between colonial rule and postcolo- 
nial influence. With the end of the Cold War that system began to un- 
ravel, and the effect was eventually felt in France’s former colonies 
with the dramatic withdrawal of French support for the CFA franc in 
1994, resulting in its massive devaluation. Following upon austerity 
measures imposed as part of structural adjustment policies, this pro- 
voked economic contestation that threatened the projected transition to 
democracy.” 

The national liberation movement that provoked civil war and inter- 
vention was characterized by many ambiguities. So was French policy. 
There was ambivalence in the attitude to both Habré and Qadhafi, and 
in the sympathy for Goukouni in some circles of French opinion that 

counterbalanced the increasing adulation of Habré. In the 1980s, gOV- 
erned by coalitions, France pursued ambivalence almost as a policy in 
itself. 

France maintained, to all intents and purposes, a continuous military 
presence in Chad, backing its aid and administrative role. What were 
referred to as “French interventions’’ were the instances when an eXx- 
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peditionary force was sent out with a view to fighting or directly help- 
‘ng the current government to fight in Chad, or those occasions when 
Paris pointedly withheld military support from an embattled client 
government. For the purpose of assessing its impact on political devel- 
opment, however, it is more sensible to treat French intervention (al- 
ways having a military component) as continuous. What did it contrib- 
ute to state formation in Chad? 

It did not prevent repression and war. It did not contribute to the 
development of any lasting political institutions. Tombalbaye was kept 
in power by the French military and by French Intelligence. Habré’s 
return to N’Djamena and his triumph over Malloum were largely due 
to French initiatives; France therefore deserves some of the blame for 
the bloody events of that period. Much more important, from the point 
of view of state construction, its personnel in N’Djamena firmed up 
Habré in his unyielding disdain for African mediation in the period 
up to his rebellion against the GUNT. Then, to get Libya out of Chad, 
France agreed to arm the GUNT against Habré’s forces, without com- 
mitting itself to backing Goukouni all the way to victory. France con- 
tributed to both the failure of a negotiated solution and to the difficulty 
of a clear military resolution of the issue. 

After Habré’s return in 1982, French policy focused on keeping Libya 
in check, though it virtually conceded a Libyan sphere of influence in 
the North of Chad above the 15th, and later the 16th, parallel. That 
policy avoided a more decisive partisanship in the conflict between 
Habré’s government in N’Djamena and the GUNT’s government in ex- 
ile based in Bardai. It also avoided a head-on clash with Libyan forces 
in the North of Chad. Mitterrand was eager to impress on Habré the 
need to find a negotiated settlement of the dispute between himself and 
his countrymen. 

But for the conflicts within the GUNT and between the GUNT and 
Libya, provoked by Tripoli’s agents and Oumar’s faction of the GUNT, 
the matter might have rested there. What followed was the kind of war 
that Habré had been hoping for, leading to the defeat and eviction of 
me Libyans from all of Chad, except for the occupied Aozou ihe 
ee 8ave its support to Habré’s campaigns reluctantly, but in t : 
Paric ee more effectively and decisively, than either N’Djamena a 
| aS prepared to acknowledge. In that way, a major step towar 
the r “Storation of normality wi 

y was taken. 


‘Tance’s main contribution to the survival of the Chadian state or 
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to the possibility of its reconstitution was the restraint it imposed on 
Libya. It may also have spared Chad from a larger war by keeping its 
disagreements with Libya within bounds, specifically by refusing to 
associate itself with the more bellicose attitudes of America, Sudan, 
Egypt—and, at various points, some of its own African client states, 
like Gabon. 

It was on the initiative of France under Giscard d’Estaing that the 
reconciliation efforts among Chadian factions had begun, and it was 
Mitterrand who kept urging the African states to mediate and secure a 
reconciliation. It is probably the unease that the Socialist government 
in France felt about a purely military outcome and dictatorship that 
sustained the constitutionalist principles the African mediators had at- 
tempted to enshrine at Lagos in 1979. 

Paris's preference for a negotiated conclusion to the conflict produced 
friction with Habré from time to time, but sensitivity to the problems a 
rupture might cause restrained France's insistence on reform and con- 
ciliation. On the field of battle, it made it easier for Habré to take mea- 
sures that committed the French government beyond its inclination. 

Nevertheless, Paris’s bargaining power was considerable. Apart from 
the nonmilitary assistance it provided, it could withdraw military assis- 
tance or back a rival to Habré. Both options were very hazardous and 
could not be taken lightly. Withdrawal might give Libya an advantage 
that would be difficult and costly to reverse; an effective rival to Habré 
might fail to emerge. That was the problem with supporting Gou- 
kouni’s GUNT after the Libyan withdrawal from N’Djamena: it was 
too divided, too weak, and too incompetent. Besides, in any potential 
rival, “nature’s copy” was “not eterne.” Neither Idriss Miskine nor 
Hassan Djamous, each in his day considered a possible alternative- 
to Habré, survived. Mitterrand’s freedom of action was always com- 
promised by the fact that Habré had considerable support among 
French officers in Chad and in the French press, which was overwhelm- 
ingly right-wing. 

What France seems never to have contemplated was the possibility 
of imposing a specific solution—say, the Lagos Accord—and backing 
it with, perhaps, a larger military presence. Even de Gaulle’s first intet 
ventionary expedition, in 1968, was restricted to administrative reform. 

The option of more direct involvement in political engineering, insist 
ing on properly supervised free and fair elections as a condition of aid, 
would have been much too entangling. That would be decried by ihe 
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left in France and by nationalists in Africa; it could also be very cost] 
‘f some factions proved recalcitrant, or the restructuring of the sis 
failed to result in a self-sustaining political order. In 1993, as Déby’s 
democratization project faltered, demands for a larger, more assertive 
French role went unheeded. If that is where intervention points, that is 
so how far it dares not go. 

Through economic and administrative assistance, France helped to 
keep the Chadian state a reality and, from a humanitarian point of 
view, may have spared some Chadians the worst rigors of civil strife. 
Moreover, its institutional links to Chad and its expertise were impor- 
tant for the attempt at economic reconstruction. However reluctantly, 
nongovernmental agencies, including the World Bank and the U.N. De- 
velopment Program, relied heavily on these in their own economic in- 
terventions. It was through France that Chad secured European Com- 
munity aid, as it was through French agencies that its cotton continued 
to be exported during the war years. 

France’s aid confirmed Chad’s economic dependence. A French role 
is built into every major project: Cotontchad is tied to the French state 
not only through its part ownership but also through research and the 
supply of inputs, particularly fertilizers, the need for which, on the 
scale supplied, has been seriously doubted by the World Bank. The ex- 
ploration for oil provides another illustration. 

Whether French economic assistance made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the development of a Chadian state that could meet Chadian 
needs depends on the answer to two other questions. The first is 
whether dependence is not utterly corrosive of the idea of viable state- 
hood. The second is whether Chad ever had, in the period reviewed, 
any realistic alternative to dependence on France. The latter question 
must be answered in the negative, and the first affirmatively, to the ex- 
tent that state formation requires political responsibility in the sense 
earlier defined. The only statehood that was possible for Chad was, as 
all its governments grudgingly acknowledged, one under the protec- 
fon and tutelage of France. It was, in this period at least, doomed to 
dependent sovereignty. Rese 
There are enormous problems for any such state in assimilating na- 


Honalism into its ideology. Nationalism always remains a potentially 
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subject to external validation. By the same token, all internal quarrels 
can easily be taken to the level of external relations, so that domestic 
political rivalries are articulated, with relative ease, to the external bal- 
ance of power. In this respect, it is not surprising that the French pres- 
ence in the former Afrique Noire has never been without a military 
presence either on the soil of the dependent state or within easy reach 
of it. Déby’s regime did commit itself to democratize but faced essen- 
tially the same dilemmas as its predecessors. 

Habre’s government outlived all expectations. In deference to French 
and African pressure as well as strategic necessity, it incorporated 
many individuals who were leaders of formerly opposed factions. To- 
ward the end of 1989 it promulgated and submitted to a referendum a 
new constitution, predictably centralist and concentrating power in the 
hands of the president, allowing no party but his own. Yet nothing was 
settled. Instead, these initiatives undermined confidence in the open- 
ness of the regime to political reform. In the end, Paris allowed Habré 
to fall, being assured that the next set of military rulers would be well 
disposed to Paris and more willing to make concessions to the demands 
of democratic legitimation. But that remained to be seen. 


The United States 


France’s extensive involvement and its apparent indispensability may 
have helped Chad by constraining the influence of the United States 
and the likely effects of the Reagan White House’s construction of the 
Chadian problem. Not that the United State could ever have replaced 
France in Chad. Until the end of 1986, there was not enough interest in 
Chad to enable the U.S. government to intervene very actively in Chad's 
affairs. However tempting it may have been for some Chadian leaders, 
at difficult moments in their relations with France, to entertain the pros- 
pect of an alternative, transatlantic dependence, they all recognized 
that it was wholly unlikely that any other power would wish to acquire, 
or know how to set up and manage, a relationship like the French post- 
colonial presence. 

However, the United States did have a view, and it could promote 
it in ways that strained relations between Paris and N’Djamena. And 
however limited in scope and focus that position might be, it could be 
very destructive in its consequences. 
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Through he to709 interest in Chad reflected the general 
decline of U.S. interest in tropical Africa, and it might have continued 
to do so but for Libya’s involvement. By the time that President Reagan 
took office, Libya's relationship with the Soviet Union had become a 
source of anxiety about Qadhafi’s making his involvement with anti- 
American terrorist organizations even closer. From the Start, the Rea- 
gan administration showed a very aggressive determination to stand 
up to America’s enemies in a way that President Carter had seemed 
unable to do through the long Iranian hostage crisis. 

At first, experienced policymakers considered the preoccupation 
with Qadhafi as an eccentricity to be expected from a right-wing ad- 
ministration with a simplistic attitude to politics and diplomacy. By 
sheer persistence, however, Reagan succeeded in making the conflict 
with Qadhafi a major element of U.S. policy. When the visceral reaction 
toa small state that had slighted the United States became policy, it was 
up to one man in the State Department, a former ambassador to one of 
the Sahelian countries, to elaborate a policy toward Chad. He tried, and 
during his tenure at the State Department he succeeded in creating a 
Chadian policy that sought to include some positive elements of assis- 
tance to Chad, apart from using the strife-torn country as a cat’s-paw in 
the conflict with Tripoli. There was a remarkable parallel between this 
exercise and Chester Crocker’s efforts in southern Africa, where he tried 
to give a positive and constructive rationality to a White House attitude 
without subtlety in its emotional character and one-sidedness. There 
was, however, a “second track’’ of policy conducted covertly by the 
CIA, which decided, in the very early days of the Reagan administra- 
tion, to follow Egypt's and Sudan’s lead in ‘quietly bleeding Qaddafi at 
his most vulnerable point—his overextension in Chad and the danger 
that poses for him at home.’”? Enthusiastically endorsed by General 
Alexander Haig as a means “to increase the flow of pine boxes back to 
Libya,” the plan involved assisting Habré in overthrowing the GUNT 
(at the very time that the United States, France, and Britain were sup- 
Posedly aiding the African peacekeeping force). Driven byaie U.S. de- 
termination to topple Qadhafi, the effect of these operations va is 
Polarize rather than to reconcile pro-Libyans and anti-Libyans, ee 
= is a on the continent generally. It ee ine aan 
iC . ve as many countries as possible in “bi00 y oe sie cavert 

ad,” and it succeeded in getting Saudi Arabia nvo 


Peration in Chad that cost it $8 million.’ 
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Once Habré was back in power, the State Department, having no il- 
lusions about his shortcomings, urged him to seek national reconcilj- 
ation but did not put any pressure on him to do so, nor did it curb the 
CIA's initiatives. Evidently the United States played no role in the at- 
tempts to restructure Chadian political life along the lines of concili- 
ation while it did everything to prevent an improvement of relations 
with Tripoli, which could help or hinder such reform. 

When the conflict with Libya flared up again, the United States, dis- 
dainful of French-Libyan diplomacy, encouraged Habré to adopt a 
militant stance and tried to nudge Mitterrand into a more robust re- 
sponse. By the 1986-87 confrontation, Ambassador Bishop having left 
the State Department, the U.S. enthusiasm for a destabilizing role for 
Chad against Libya was much greater. The White House endorsed 
Habré’s options against Paris’s reserve. During that war, the United 
States took the initiative to establish an anti-Libyan subversive force 
based on Libyan prisoners of war in Chad. Such a response to the prob- 
lem of Libyan support for international terrorism contained nothing 
positive for state construction in Chad; instead, it added to the air of 
conspiracy and intrigue that prevailed in N’Djamena after the war. 
Habré could ill afford the reputation in Africa and Europe of being yet 
another bloodthirsty dictator sustained by U.S. Cold War aims. Nor 
could such a perceived role facilitate national reconciliation. 

On the issue of whether Habré ought to carry his victories forward 
to liberate the Aozou Strip by force, U.S. official policy was neither to 
encourage nor to discourage the government of Chad. Nevertheless, 
such an initiative was awaited throughout 1988, and it was not difficult 
to infer that it would have been much approved.° 

One may leave to the imagination the probable consequences if 
France had yielded to pressure for a more confrontational stance; if, like 
the United States, it had been as categoric and one-sided in its endorse- 
ment of Habré; and if it had shown a similar diffidence about the OAUS 
role in peacemaking. It seems unlikely that this would have created a 
climate favorable to the growth of credible institutions enjoying pPOopU™ 
lar acceptance and capable of managing a durable internal peace. More- 

over, Libya would have gained more sympathy in the world, particu- 
larly in Africa. 

The merits of the U.S. preoccupation with Qadhafi are irrelevant to 
present concerns. What is important is that for a period, this motive 
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-ontributed little to the resolution of conflict in Chad itself and to the 
-onstruction of an integrated state that would be secure within its own 
region. 

Tt must be conceded, however, that American interest in the matter 
did give France a reason to listen more attentively to the government 
of Chad. There was merit, from the point of view of state-building in 
Chad, in the extent that it gave the Chadian government more leverage. 
Military and political aid helped Habré in his policy of ralliement, which 
had to be paid for. France also benefited in its relations with Libya by 
appearing to be a more reasonable interlocutor that had to be rewarded 
by a certain responsiveness on Tripoli’s part; its diplomacy also may 
have gained some weight from the fact that there would be superpower 
support for any vigorous action that France might take. In this way, 
whatever Soviet card Libya may have had, was clearly trumped. 

Habré’s resounding success against Qadhafi, which excited great en- 
thusiasm in Washington, and the role of destabilization being fash- 
ioned for his country held out the prospect of an enhanced strategic sig- 
nificance, with some financial benefit. However, the hope was illusory, 
for the Cold War was over. More important, there was nothing that 
the United States could not do, strategically, without Chad. In any 
event, Chad’s importance had to do with the American attitude toward 
Qadhafi, and would decline as soon as he changed his policy, or was 
removed from power, or ceased to interest the White House. The 
United States still had the option of more direct methods against 
Qadhafi, as the 1986 air raids on Tripoli had shown. By contrast, with- 
out an active collaborative part being play by France, direct American 
intervention to save a Chadian ruler or regime was almost unthinkable. 
At the critical moment for Habré, Reagan was gone and his successor 
as too concerned with gaining the widest Arab support against Sad- 
dam Hussein’s Iraq to do much for Habre. 
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Libya 


Before its armed intervention in December 1979, Libya’s role in Chadian 
political development would have been assessed quite positively by 
many Chadians and Africans generally. Even after its intervention there 
were many in the OAU who were grateful for the cessation of hostilities 
that Libyan troops had secured. To be sure, this was not dealing with 
the aerial bombardment against the FAN in the city, nor with the behav- 
ior of Libyans in the interfactional struggles within the GUNT. 

Libya’s contribution was in having facilitated the development of the 
liberation movement, in attempting to secure unity within it in antici- 
pation of negotiations with Malloum after Tombalbaye’s fall, and in 
supporting the mediation efforts at Kano and Lagos (though here, too, 
its role was controversial). Meddlesome at all times, and capricious in 
its changes of sides in the leadership disputes, Tripoli nevertheless kept 
the Chadian opposition in play, and in that way blocked the consolida- 
tion of a narrowly based dictatorship in N’Djamena. It was to get round 
Libya's charge of neoimperialism (and in an attempt to isolate Libya) 
that France accepted a measure of African oversight in Chad, a position 
that, at one time, became quite uncomfortable for Giscard d’Estaing. 

Even with its occupation of the Aozou Strip and its armed clashes 
with Goukouni’s and Habré’s forces, none of the leaders of FROLINAT, 
except Habré, was prepared to take an entirely negative view of Libya’s 
contribution. After 1982, however, that perception changed. Libya be- 
came more intrusive in the politics of the GUNT, all but determined its 
strategy, and planted its own troops in the BET. Its military strategy 
seemed to many to be quite reckless, yet was inadequate to the task of 
unseating Habré. 

The change was due largely to the disarray of Libya’s GUNT allies, 
which made them more dependent, many of them open to manipula- 
tion with bribes and prey to ethnic bickering over positions. The pre- 

dicament of the movement laid bare the shortcomings of the Libyan role 
in Chad. As would become abundantly clear, Libya could not substitute 
its own arms for those of its allies (in a fight it had increasingly made 
its own while denying having any troops in the North of Chad). The 
disaster of 1986-87 was the inevitable outcome of GUNT’s enfeeblement 
and Libya’s underestimate of its own vulnerability. 

Libya's project of unity with Chad might have contained many bene 
fits for Chad if it had been properly planned, negotiated, and agreed. 
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ment. But those were only theoretical possibilities. Neither the situa- 
tion in Chad, nor Libya's political and ideological predilections and 
practices, could have caine! such a complex task to fruition. During 
the period of its intervention in N’Djamena, Libya showed very little 
inclination or capacity to engage in development and economic re- 
construction. 

Altogether, Libya’s role in Chad was divisive and provoked interna- 
tional hostility from which Habré benefited. Like many small states that 
support liberation movements, Libya quickly ran up against the limi- 
tations of its own power and its vulnerability to the countermeasures of 
other interventionary powers. At the political level, it had neither the 
prestige nor the credibility to lead in institution building; and from the 
point of Chadians, it had the wrong idea of statehood. 

The question that needs to be asked is not whether Libya, once 
having intervened, could do much to help Chadians construct a politi- 
cal order, but whether the kind of assistance it gave them in challenging 
the repressive, neocolonial state could have contributed to that pur- 
pose. This again raises the issue of the appropriateness of the ‘national 
liberation struggle” in Chad, but it also touches on the effectiveness 
of Libya as a supporter of such a cause. There can be little doubt that 
Tripoli’s diplomacy undermined both its own aims and those of its 
Chadian allies. It made it impossible, for example, to secure a coopera- 
tive solution in which Libya and France (and, at a later stage, Nigeria) 
could Purposefully work for a negotiated settlement among Chadians. 
In “national liberation” contexts such solutions have been the exception 
(as in Zimbabwe and Namibia, where the international status of the 
‘erritories Was quite special). Like the French and U.S. roles, Libya's 
fe t a the conflict helped to distract attention from the ner ee 
Pag to make their resolution less urgent for the riva 
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Their efforts were not very successful but contributed to what accom- 
modation did take place under the ralliement policy. At the diplomatic 
level they gave Qadhafi a golden bridge for a retreat on at least two 
crucial occasions: when he was under pressure to withdraw from 
N’Djamena in 1980-81, and when, with U.S. encouragement, Habré was 
gearing up for a military showdown over the Aozou strip. 

The effort of peacekeeping, even more than mediation, showed the 
difficulty of making peace with very limited resources and with a lack 
of sufficient authority that, in the end, made the OAU dependent on 
France and the United States. 

Much is owed to the efforts of Nigeria and the OAU, however, for the 
importance that interethnic accommodation and a modicum of consti- 
tutionalism gained among most parties contemplating an eventual so- 
lution. In practice, the OAU could not give substance, in material sup- 
port or by more vigorous peacekeeping, to its demand for a consensual 
constitution followed by elections. The insistence always seemed uto- 
pian and unattainable without the backing of a major power for such a 
program. 

Many of the OAU’s initiatives were urged on it by France, and the 
Same was true of many unilateral mediation efforts. However, it was 
because African states themselves had, in preceding years, established 
a convention that the continent was a distinctive field of international 
relations (with a residual Pan-African unity), that they could provide 
such an instance for France to use. From that convention they derived 
the idea of a right to oversight in Chad's affairs that had its own dan- 
gers, not least of which was the encouragement of Chadian faction 
leaders to take their struggles to the field of diplomacy and there play 
one African state against another. OAU mediation did not break the 
circle of dependence; it widened and confirmed it. 

Intervention in all its forms had a rather feeble and inconclusive ~~ 
pact on the movement of Chadians toward the political reconstruction 
of their country. The Chadian part in all this was far from passlv© 2 
every way it conditioned both the scope of possible political interfer 
ence from outside and its effectiveness. We may then conclude with ; 
brief consideration of a crucial aspect of intervention in state formatio™ 

its control and use by the host protagonists. 
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The Management of | nterventionary Power 


he primary value that each movement sought to defend was its iden- 
tity and autonomy. Linked to that was the determination of each to de- 
rine its strategies and its relationship to the population independently, 
Nowhere were these characteristics more evident than in the negotia- 
tons in Kano and Lagos, and in the GUNT that emerged from them. 
They were dramatically manifested in the clashes between the FAP and 
its Libyan helpers, and in Goukouni'’s conflicts with the OAU. In a dif- 
ferent way, the sharp-tongued comments of Habré’s government about 
French policy were further evidence of this tendency. Two exceptions 
stand out: the CDR of Ahmat Acyl (and until the 1986 debacle, that of 
Oumar as well), which never publicly differed with Libya; and the FAT, 
until the battle of N’Djamena vis-a-vis France. 

What was always more difficult was to ensure that the intervening 
power acted in accordance with the wishes of its ally. Tombalbaye 
sensed himself losing control of the French presence in Chad; Malloum, 
in despair, had to ask for French forces to be recalled when Paris settled 
with Habré, over his head, to end the Claustre affaire. Several years 
later, he could do nothing to stop them giving aid to Habré as he pre- 
pared to make war on the FAT. 

The GUNT, during its period of power, had virtually no control over 
the economic activities of France or of the Libyans within Chad, its only 
expression of ultimate authority being the request that the Libyans 
withdraw. Embattled and divided into a multiplicity of factions, the 
GUNT lacked the coherence of motivation to define a strategy for 
handling the intervenor. Goukouni saw intervention as an element in 
‘J military balance of power. He always believed—in the event, quite 
cone he could defeat the Libyan army in Chad ee ee 
ou ; ha his Chadian rivals, if need be. He seems to have —s oe : 
the Soh ale divisions and ambiguities in Libya os ae a 
han thc his adversaries. It is not that the intergge pele 
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By contrast, Habré manifested a clear sense of the importance of 
political ambiguities within his camp and exploited them to the full, 
Aided by conservative French-speaking states and the United States, ac 
well as by his own military effectiveness, he was able to secure much 
greater French support for his strategy than had at one time seemed 
possible. 

In doing so, Habré overcame the obloquy that the shooting of Galo- 
pin and the imprisonment of the Claustres had earned him. He ap- 
pealed to conservative opinion in France, to the French army’s natural 
dislike of an inactive role in Chad and its dislike of Libya, played on 
France's sensitivities concerning U.S. interference while exploiting the 
Americans’ preoccupation with Qadhafi—all to thwart Mitterrand’s 
conflict avoidance strategy. There was a political contest and a battle of 
wits between him and the French president, and Habré registered some 
gains at least in the measure of not-so-passive “dissuasive” backup he 
obtained. He never succeeded in overturning the French policy or in 
securing a degree of political support from Paris unqualified by a con- 
tinual requirement that he should come to terms with his enemies. By 
gaining an image of independence for himself, Habré secured a certain 
credibility for the state he was trying to construct: it was not dismissed 
as a puppet state and there was, for a time, much hope among Chadians 
that it might set the framework for an eventual return of internal peace. 

The independence of the Chadian movements was undoubtedly a 
source of anarchy, but it was also an important guarantee against re- 
colonization or annexation. Throughout the post-Tombalbaye years, 
none of the intervenors could accomplish much without the concur- 
rence of its allies and hosts. In this way the convergence of external 
interests in sustaining the “juridical” reality of Chad’s statehood was 
the result of the disposition and action of Chadians themselves. They 
could repudiate helpers who became overbearing: Libya suffered that 
fate, and France could not entirely ignore the possibility. On the neg“ 
tive side, independence meant that the conflicting tendencies could 
successfully resist the loss of autonomy that would be necessary for Te 
onciliation to work. 

True, this remained the case for much longer with the core of the 
and the CDR than with the other members of the GUNT, which, 

after the other, rallied to Habré, sensing that he had won the a 
alliances internationally. But because Sudan and Libya were Be ane 
hosts to Northern rebels, that unwillingness of even a rump © 
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Northern opposition to come to terms could be mortally dangerous 
or 


to Habré'’s project of state ommnation: a perpetual invitation to other 
dissidents to beat the well-trod path Ho) exile and armed ‘liberation 
struggle.” No intervenor felt able or inclined to suppress that danger. 
| A major and consistent feature of the Déby regime has been its as- 
siduous cultivation of good relations with continguous countries and 
with France. By avoiding open disagreements with France’s reform 
plans, and by avoiding the kinds of public recriminations that charac- 
terized Habré’s relationship with Paris, Déby has been able to Maintain 
French support. He may make his own term long or short by the skill 
he shows in the management of relations among internal factions. The 
absence of an alternative military leader or of a factional leader with 
significant armed support undoubtedly strengthens his position while 
Paris cannot entirely ignore his good relations with Tripoli. 

Here, then, lies the difference between dependent sovereignty and 
mere colonial status: that within the limits of dependence it is still pos- 
sible for the state or even its divided political class to repudiate its pa- 
trons, choose its external allies, and, as happened temporarily on at 
least two occasions between Habré and Goukouni, to make peace with 
internal rivals. It is remarkable how little outside Chad the one crucial 
option of dependent sovereignty is ever invoked: that of making, inde- 
pendently of the helper or in spite of it, a separate peace. But the defin- 
ing feature of the mentality of dependence is that it stiffens the benefi- 
Clary against peacemaking by encouraging it to rely on someone else’s 
Power over which it ultimately has no control. In that regard, inter- 
vention is Profoundly inimical to Statesmanship, statecraft, and state 
formation, 
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ideologies of external powers, however tenuously, and that would often 
provide a rationale for the partisanship of a particular power to a par- 
ticular internal party or cause. 

Since the end of the Cold War, civil wars have made a dramatic im- 
pression on world opinion, not for their likely impact on the global dis- 
tribution of power nor for their effect on the vital economic interests of 
other states even in a vaguely perceived more or less distant future. 
Rwanda and Bosnia present humanitarian catastrophes that provoke 
intervention to relieve the suffering of civilians almost without regard 
to the political and ideological issues that might divide them, and to 
defend and uphold elementary humanitarian principles. They are not 
without Cold War precedents: Cambodia under Pol Pot and Mozam- 
bique in the grip of Renamo prefigured them. But now, more than ever, 
armed intervention is called for to enable humanitarian work to be 
done: to feed, shelter, treat, or protect from disease civilian populations 
and refugees where the state has collapsed altogether and the compe- 
tition for control of its remnants creates conditions for a total break- 
down of security and order. On the face of it, Chad, which despite eth- 
nic massacres and the abuse of civilians by armed factions, never 
witnessed such sustained outrages as those of Bosnia and Rwanda, 
might seem irrelevant to the new challenges that states in conflict now 
pose to the idea of an international society even minimally bound by 
humanitarian norms. 

Yet Chad may suggest some of the fundamental problems likely to 
face intervenors and hosts alike, in the difficulty of restoring political 
order and rebuilding states, that are not different in principle. The drift 
toward fragmentation and the multiplication of armed factions 1s com- 
mon to many of these situations. Without the continuity between colo- 
nial rule and subsequent intervention that occurred in Chad, however, 
all uncertainties are compounded. The inconclusiveness of interveno! 
policy, which was often a feature of the Chadian situation, becomes 
even more marked in the context of multilaterialism and voluntarism— 
the participation of the United States, some individual states (or re- 
gional blocs of states) more or less in harmony with it, and a heteroge 
neous assemblage of private agencies. The tension between the interests 
of intervenors and hosts, issues of autonomy and sovereignty starkly 
contrasted to the almost complete lack of material independence, T& 

main features of civil strife and armed intervention in Africa. Although 
each situation is different from all others, Chad’s long experience has 
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enduring relevance to the ever-lengthening list of states facing civil 
ae and disintegration. | ee 

In the face of heart-rending humanitarian emergencies, massacres, 
and genocide, there is a natural inclination for people of goodwill to 
seek to enforce decent standards of political conduct by military means. 
Nowadays, they look to multilateral armed intervention, hoping by in- 
ternational means to impose order within states. The restrictive concept 
of international peacekeeping that came to be accepted in the years of 
the Soviet veto is insidiously changing into one of enforcement. Yet the 
political solutions worth enforcing are no clearer to the international 
community than to the multiplicity of contending parties. The experi- 
ence reviewed in this book suggests that armed intervention may only 
serve to expose the magnitude of the prevailing international disorder. 
In Chad the roots of violence are embedded in an unfinished process of 
state formation that external intervention cannot complete by the appli- 
cation of force. Although foreign intervenors may, here and there, have 
done some momentary good, they became entangled in civil war and 
became parties to it—prolonging, aggravating, and even rewarding 
strife while their involvement obstructed the emergence of indigenous 
solutions commensurate with local capacities and needs. The lessons of 
this experience cannot be applied mechanically to all situations, but 
they cannot be ignored whenever armed foreign intervention is con- 
templated in a state suspended between emergence and disintegration, 
between being and nothingness. 
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